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PREFACE 

The general scheme of thought on which the contents of this 
volume are based was sketched out man}^ years a^o. Large 
portions of it have for a considerable time been deliv#red as 
lectures at Manchester College. It is only at the earnest request 
of friends that it is now reduced to book form, and, with t^arious 
additions, given to the public. Its origin, making it a small 
part of a complete curriculum, may explain what would otherwise 
seem to be serious omissions. The philosophical discussion 
of the fundament'"^ v^octrines of religion, a review of the 
most important problems affecting the use and interpretation 
of the Bible, and the question of miracles as the guarantee of 
a dogmatic revelation, were provided for in other courses ; and 
an exposition and criticism of modern schools of theology, and 
an appreciation of individual writers, however eminent, would 
have demanded an undue enlargement of the course, and hardly 
fell within its proper scope. I am well aware that even within 
the confessional churches many theologians consider themselves 
only loosely bound by their standards, and that the Catholic 
Church itself is feeling the effects of a wave of ‘ modernity ' ; 
but till the standards are altered, they hold the field, against 
individual opinion, as the collective expression of the Church’s 
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tl^tought, and it n^ay be that the constant pressure of their dead 
weight will in time suppress every freer movement. Their leading 
ideas are still prevalent, and, in spite of dissentient voices, are 
seriously maintained by numbers of cultivated and earnest 
men. It was with these publicly recognized doctrines that I 
had to deal, leaving to the critical historian an estimate of the 
views of indif^idual thinkers. While I have been compelled by 
the evidence, as it presented itself to my own mind, to reject, 
some long-established doctrines, and to criticize them with perfect 
frankness, ^it has been my endeavour to do so in no controversial 
* spirit, c I have wished to treat every serious form of thought 
with sincere respect, and, w^here I am unable to accept it, to 
trace it to its spiritual roots, and to conserve some underlying 
truth, which may at once appeal to the religious sensibility 
and satisfy the instructed intellect. For the statement of 
ecclesiastical doctrines I have alw^ays resorted to established 
authorities, and it has been my earnest endeavour not to mis- 
represent view^s from which I dissent. In presenting adverse 
arguments I have used only such as have seriously affected my 
own judgment ; and even to those who regard my denials as 
fallacious it may be useful to know exactly the difficulties that 
press upon the mind of another. I have been anxious to exhibit 
fairly such current arguments as appear to me unsound ; and 
if in any instance I have faded to do s«>, my want of success 
is due to a defect of understanding, and not to any wdsh to 
weaken the effect of an argument by placing it in a false light. 
How far I have succeeded I must leave it to others to judge. 
I can only hope that in the changing thought in the midst of 
which we live my work may afford some help to a few seeking 
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souls, and enable them, through the imperfect forms of thought, 
to discern, if only in dim outline, the eternal Spirit of Truth. 

I must acknowledge, with warm thanks, the generosity and 
confidencfe^with ^hich the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association undertook to publish a work which they 
had not seen, and in the preparation of which they exacted no 
conditions. The authorities of that Association are well aware 
•TTI5t*it is not in me to wrTte a party manifesto, and tliey can have 
no wish to receive such at my hands. This fact proves, what it 
may be as well to state explicitly, that members of the Association 
are in no way committed to any opinions which are expressed* 
in this volume, nor am I committed to any opinions but my 
own, and to these only so long as the evidence appears to me to 
render them certain or probable. We have no authoritative 
creed to which individual thought must bow. We all alike 
have but one aim, Truth ; and truth presents itself in many 
partial phases to differently constituted minds. There are 
diversities of opinions, but one Spirit ; and all faithful souls are 
moving, on different sides, towards one luminous peak, where 
Truth stands transfigured in heavenly light, far above the fogs 
and doubts of earth. 

James Drummond. 


Oxford, Ocioher , 1907. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Doctrinal Theology is the precise, reasonefl^ and articu- 
lated statement of the several articles of religious belief. 

By ‘ precise ’ is meant that each doctrine must be stated in 
a clear proposition or propositions, containing neither more 
nor less than the judgment which it is intended to convey. 

By ‘ reasoned ’ is meant presenting the rational grounds 
on which the several propositions rest, a consideration of 
objections or difficulties, and a criticism of adverse doctrines, 
or doctrines believed to be erroneous, when they are of 
sufficient importance to call for notice. 

By ‘ articulated ’ is meant arranged so as to form a 
coherent and orderly system. 

The above definition sufficiently distinguishes our subject 
from Theological Ethics, wffiich erects a theoretical scheme 
of morals on the basis of the religious truths established 
by Doctrinal Theology. These two studies form successive 
steps in a complete speculative system ; but their objects 
are so distinct that they conveniently lend themselves to 
separate treatment. 

The study upon which we now enter generally goes under 
the name of Dogmatics, or Dogmatic Theology. I prefer 
the name Doctrinal Theology for the following reason. 

The word Dogma (807/x.a, placitum) was anciently used, 
among Greek and Roman writers, of the opinions of philo- 
sophers. In the New Testament it is used of decrees anjJL 
precepts, but not of articles of belief. Among the Christians 
of Alexandria, however, the philosophical use was naturally 
followed ; and from the time of Clement the term is applied 

B 
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to the articles of the Christian faith. As these articles were 
more or less disputed, it came to signify the articles which 
were authoritatively ratified as expressing the belief of the 
Church ; and it is now commonly used of the doctrines 
which have been sanctioned by the proper public authority 
as the binding creed of some particular church or sect. This 
limitation, indeed, is not universally accepted ; but it is 
best to observe it, and thus to distinguish dogma from 
doctrine, the latter not implying any authoritative ratifica- 
tion. Thus every dogma is a doctrine ; but not every 
doctrine is a dogma, and it is quite unwarrantable to infer 
that those who have no dogmas have therefore no doctrines. 
We may here subjoin a similar caution in regard to the 
word ‘ Creed.’ A Creed is not properly what any individual 
believes, but an authorized summary of the belief accepted 
by some church or sect. Accordingly the Nicene and other 
Greek Creeds begin, not with ‘ I believe,’ but with ‘ We 
believe.’ A neglect of these plain distinctions, in order to 
represent others as without convictions because they have 
no dogmas, belongs to the claptrap of controversy. A 
Creed enlarged, as was so often the case after the Reformation, 
into a complete conspectus of theological dogmas is called a 
‘ Confession.’ 

Auguste Sabatier, in a very interesting work, while 
recognizing that dogmas result from the decision of a com- 
petent authority, maintains that they are as necessary to 
a religious society as laws to a political society.^ In his 
arguments, however, he clearly confounds dogma and doc- 
trine. Religion undoubtedly demands intellectual expres- 
sion ; but this expression need not be in the authoritative 
and exclusive form of dogma. Science cannot exist without 
formulated statements, but it has no dogmas ; and so religion 
may have a body of well-established truth, and yet be without 
dogmas. The Congregations commonly known as Unitarian 

1 Esquisse d'une Philosophic de la Religion d’ a pres la J^sychologie et 
r Histoire, 1897. pp. 263 sq., 308. 
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have existed* as religious societies, many of them for mere 
than two hundred years, without any dogmas ; but they 
Ifave had both doctrine and worship. To this day they 
have 190 auth(jritative standard, and whatever agreement 
of opinion there is among them is the result of independent, 
though concurrent, thought. This allows a wide latitude ; 
and when controversies arise among them, the questions at 
issue are freely discussed, with all earnestness indeed, but 
with no breach of fraternal union. The teaclikjg function 
is committed to men who are expected to set forth, not 
dogmas wliich are a condition of membership, but what, 
after conscientious study, they earnestly believe ; and if a 
divergence of view becomes so wide as to render iruitful co- 
operation impossible, and so lead to a voluntary separation, 
this takes place without bitterness, and without the inter- 
vention of any kind of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Owing to 
this absence of dogma, theological doctrine has been able to 
meet inevitable changes without shocks and convulsions ; 
and the primary question always is, ngt ' What does the sect 
teach ? ’ but ' What is true ? ’ and in studying or writing, 
all tliouglit of the sect, or of the expectations which it might 
be supposed to entertain, or of agreement with authoritative 
standards, is wholly absent from the mind. Sabatier claims an 
equal freedom and mobility for Protestant dogmas;^ but cer- 
tainly that freedom has not existed in fact, as Sabatier himself 
admits and a dogmatic statement, even if intended to apply 
only to the present time, inevitably tends to become inflexible, 
claims control of the future, and sets up an obstacle to progress. 

The difference is now apparent between dogmatic and 
doctrinal theology. Dogmatic theology starts with the 
assumption that the dogmas of some particular church or 
sect are true ; and it is the duty of the dogmatist to present 
these with scientific precision, and to establish them rationally 
as part of the knowledge of the time. Thus Roses defines 
Dogmatics as a methodical exposition of the dogmas of the 


pp. 251, 272, 284 sqq. 


pp. 287, 297. 
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Cl^pstiaxi religion, dogmas being the doctrines defined in 
Councils of the genuine Catholic and Orthodox Church of 
Christ.^ Hagenbach gives it a wider extension, ‘ The 
methodical and connected exposition of Christian dootrine.’® 
Others, like F. A. B. Nitzsch, confine themselves to ‘ Evan- 
gelical Dogmatics ’ ; and Kaftan distinctly maintains that 
every exposition of Dogmatics must be based on the accepted 
views of some definite confessional Church.^ There is, 
however, some justification for this mode of treatment. 
It is assumed that che work of ‘ Apologetic ’ has already been 
done, and the aim of the dogmatist is not to convince a hostile 
world, but to give intellectual satisfaction to believers 
through a systematic exposition of the articles of their faith. 
But thii^, if it qualifies, does not remove our objection. Such 
a procedure seems to rest on the very questionable assumption 
that there is one particular church which is the custodian of 
Divine truth, while all others are rpore or less involved in 
error. And further it overlooks the fact, to which attention 
will be called presently, that, even if this has been rendered 
probable by a course of reasoning, the e\adcnce can never be 
so demonstrative as to exempt the several articles of belief 
from criticism, and possible rejection, in detail. Thus the 
mind loses its freedom, and moves from the first within a 
charmed circle which it can quit only at its peril. The 
most independent investigation may, no doubt, result in 
establishing the tenets of some particular school ; but when 
the whole purpose of the work is to expound and defend such 
tenets, Greek, Roman, or Evangelical, the judgment is 
committed to foregone conclusions, and has some other aim 
than pure truth, whatever the evidence may prove that to 
be. But doctrinal theology has no aim but truth, and 
therefore seeks to construct its body of doctrine in a perfectly 
ccientific way, and with no fear that it may transgress 


^ ^vcTTrjfia Aoy/iariK^5 opOoSo^ov KaOoXtK^s 1903, pp. 23 sq. 

* Encyklopddie u. Methodologie der thcologischen Wisscnschafien, ed. 1869, § 79. 
3 Dogmatik, 1897, p. 2. 
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certain limits which have been laid down beforehand, ajid 
are protected by penalties. It is of course impossible for 
aby individual to start without some pre judgments ; and 
our invtstigatioji necessarily begins with the religion in which 
we have been brought up, and which is associated with our 
deepest feelings and convictions. This, in the present 
instance, is Christianity ; but unless we find reason to the 
contrary, we shall treat Christianity, not as standing in 
exclusive contrast to ^11 other faiths, but as'^ ihe highest 
expression of the religious consciousness •of man, and some 
of our principles will be found applicable, in their degree, to 
various forms of religion. Our inevitable prejudgments 
are freely open to the appropriate tests, and there is no 
presumption of religious faithlessness if, in the cour^ of the 
inquiry, some of them come to be regarded as unsound. 

This agrees with the method which is pursued in all 
branches of study that, are not under the control of some 
coercive autliority. The historian or the astronomer starts 
with the supposition that there is an ^.ssured body of know- 
ledge, or at least of probable hypotheses, which he contentedly 
accepts till he sees reason for doubting it ; and then the 
legitimate bias with which he started induces him to apply 
the most rigorous tests, and weigh the evidence with the 
most scrupulous care, before rejecting what has long been 
accepted by the most competent judges. Nevertheless, 
his object is not the maintenance of current views, but 
historical or scientific truth, and his mind is swayed simply 
by the internal laws which govern the investigation of truth. 
Similarly a man may have profound religious convictions, 
and duly honour the great theologians of the past ; and 
nevertheless in his investigations aim simply at truth, 
whether or not that should ultimately prove to be in accord- 
ance with his present belief. He may walk in the seren« 
light of a holy faith, and yet never be surprised to find that 
the realms of knowledge are wider than his thought, and 
the truth of God deeper than he can sound. 
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|n this work, then, we aim at reaching a system of theo- 
lo^cal doctrine, not at the establishment of given dogmas ; 
and howsoever the doctrines at which we arrive may com^ 
to be classified, the, classification will result^xrom the dofdrines, 
and not the doctrines from a prior classification. It is mine 
to lay before the readers, with as fair a statement and 
estimate of the evidence as I can command, the results 
which approve themselves to my own mind ; it is theirs, 
like merchartt-men seeking goodly ^pearls, to weigh the 
evidence with caution and impartiality, and aim only at 
the purest truth. ^ 

X For a fuller treatment of my view of the place and method of Doctrinal 
Theology I nftiy be permitted to refer to section of my Introduction to 
the Study^of Theology, pp. 165 sqq. I may also quote, as representing a 
long-cherished principle, the charge which Dr. John Taylor was in the 
habit of delivering to his pupils at Warrington, and which I sometimes 
read to my class at Manchester College at the beginning of the doctrinal 
course, to impress upon them the spirit in Vhich I desired the lectures 
to be listened to : — 

‘I. I do solemnly charge you. in the name of the God of truth, and 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, and 
before whose judgment-seat you must in no long time appear, that in all 
your studies and enquiries of a religious nature, present or future, you 
do constantly, carefully, impartially, and conscientiously attend to evidence, 
as it lies in the Holy Scriptures, or in the nature of things and the dictates 
of reason ; cautiously guarding against the sallies of imagination and 
the fallacy of ill-grounded conjecture. 

* 11 . That you admit, embrace, or assent to no principle or sentiment 
by me taught or advanced, but only so far as it shall appear to you to be 
supported and justified by proper evidence from Revelation or the reason 
of things. 

* III. That if, at any time hereafter, any principle or sentiment by me 
taught or advanced, or by you admitted and embraced, shall, upon impartial 
and faithful examination, appear to you to be dubious or false, you either 
suspect or totally reject such principle or sentiment. 

' IV. That you keep your mind always open to evidence ; that you 
labour to banish from your breast all prejudice, prepossession, and party- 
zeal ; that you study to live in peace and love with all your fellow- 
Christians ; and that you steadily assert for 5murself, and freely allow to 
others, the inalienable rights of judgment and conscience.' 



Part I 

SOURQES OF DOCTRINB.^ 

Chapter I 

DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT 

The primary question in Doctrinal Theology relates to 
the sources from which our knowledge must be derived, 
and the method by whkh we can elicit from these sources 
the truths of which we are in search. A claim is made 
on behalf of Christianity that it contains a body of dogmas 
supernaturally revealed. According to the Protestant 
position these dogmas are presented, though not in a 
systematic form, in the Bible, and this collection of writings 
is the one infallible source from which our religious know- 
ledge must be derived. To this source the Roman and 
Greek Churches add, as co-ordinate with it, the tradition 
which has been handed down through authorized channels 
from the first ; and each claims to be, when speaking through 
its proper organs and under certain defined conditions, 
the sole infallible custodian of both Bible and tradition. 
It will be incumbent on us, therefore, to seek for some 
conclusions about the Bible and the Church regarded as 
sources of doctrine. 

But prior to any inquiry into the reality and charactqj: 
of an alleged dogmatic revelation must logically come an 
inquiry into the religious competence of the mind to which 
the revelation is addressed ; and the results of such an 
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inquiry must largely affect our whole conception of the 
authority and value of an historical religion. We are thus 
led, as preliminary to all theological investigation, to a 
source of religious doctrine which has been recognized 
with more or less distinctness by widely divergent schools : 
namely, the human mind or souL The authority of this 
source, up to a certain point, is no less emphatically admitted 
by John Henry than by Francis Newman. For instance, 
the belief ip ‘the existence of God is drawn by the great 
advocate o*f external authority from within rather than 
without, and in regard to certainty is placed on a par with 
the belief in his owm existence.^ And indeed most theo- 
logians, wj;^ether they acknowiedge it or not, consult the 
witness svithin ; and their conclusions are largely influenced, 
far more largely than man}^ of them are aware of, by the 
responses wiiich they elicit. In short, wiiatever source be 
formally acknowiedged, tlie mind of^ the interpreter inevit- 
ably colours the interpretation. It is therefore our first 
duty to bring under consideration the capacity and resources 
of the mind in its relation to theological doctrine, the method 
by w'hich its inner witness to Divine truth may be interro- 
• gated, and the points where some external assistance might 
be rendered without any infringement of its laws, or without 
adding a superfluous confirmation to wliat is already certain. 
In this discussion w^e must necessarily touch on some ques- 
tions wiiich belong more properly to a philosophical treatise ; 
but as the end in view is different, the treatment also will 
be dissimilar. Our necessary limits will permit only the 
presentation of an outline of thought, wiiich, how^ever, 
may possibly prove suggestive w^here it fails to be exhaustive. 


^Apologia, pp. 59, 323, 377. 



Chapter II 
THE HUMAN MIND 

I. The Rights and Limitations of the Intellect 

If there were no external authority entitled to control 
belief, the mind would have the same unlimited right of 
investigation as in all other subjects. But when^ claim 
is set up on behalf of an infallible dogmatic revelation, 
it is often said that the right of question and criticism 
ceases as soon as the genuineness of the revelation is proved. 
Free inquiry is proper up to that point, but there it is 
destroyed by its own success ; just as^ on a journey, inquiry 
might enable us to secure the services of a trustworthy guide, 
but, when we had secured them, we should trust him 
implicitly, and never venture to call his judgment in question. 
It is, I suppose, for this reason that the treatment of evidences 
is so generally separated from that of doctrine. Let us 
assume, according to the older Protestant view, that it 
has pleased God to give to mankind infallible scriptures, 
containing, among other things, various doctrinal statements. 
In this case it might seem to be the logical order to prove, 
first of all, the reality of this divinely authorized document, 
and then, in the construction of a system of doctrine, to 
coniine oneself to classification and interpretation, without 
seeking for further proof of the separate items of doctrine. 
The Divine authority being certified by rational method^, 
reason must not doubt in detail what it has accepted in the 
mass. This position appears to be untenable for the following 
reasons : — 
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1. The infallibility of the revelation confes^dly can be 
established only ‘by a process of reasoning from more or 
less certain data. Such a process may establish a very 
high degree of probability, but can never amount to a]^solute 
demonstration ; and accordingly there is ' no authority 
which, by the completeness of its proof, commands universal 
assent. You therefore accept the revelation by an act of 
private judgment ; and if you lay it down that this judgment 
can never, in any circumstances, be subject to reconsideration, 
you are really attributing infallibility' to yourself, so far as 
relates to that particular conclusion. 

2. A large part of the evidence depends on the contents 
of the revelation ; for though these could not prove that the 
authority/ appealed to was infallible, they might afford clear 
evidence of the contrary. If in the Bible, for instance, 
there were not one statement inconsistent with any other, 
this would furnish indeed a corroboration of a previous 
proof ; but one clear contradiction would disprove its 
infallibility, and show that there was something wrong 
in the reasoning whibh led to such a conclusion. And 
again, each statement of the authority can have no more 
weight, by virtue of its being there, than the amount of 
probability by which the whole is guaranteed ; and therefore 
if other tests of its correctness are at hand, they ought to 
be applied. If these tests confirm it, it will be more certain 
than the general body of the revelation ; if they are against 
it, its probability will be diminished ; and it is possible 
that its improbability on these grounds may exceed its 
probability from being supported by the accepted authority. 
It is thus conceivable that a very strong proof in favour of 
the authority might be completely demolished by the 
improbabilities affecting the contents in detail. 

Instances which may serve to illustrate this reasoning 
are furnished by extra-Biblical testimonies to events recorded 
in the Gospels. These testimonies are justly regarded as 
confirming the truth of the Christian histories ; and events 
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thus atteste<J are more certain than they would be if related 
nowhere but in the evangelical records. * We may have, 
for example, a more absolute assurance that Christ was 
crucified by the Sanction of Pontius Pilate than we can 
justly claim fot many of the minor details of his biography. 
An obvious example of the force of counter-evidence is 
furnished by the question of the antiquity of man. As 
long as the Bible contained the only record which seemed 
to give any clear evidence upon the subject-* ^it was only 
reasonable to confine *the estimate of tlje duration of man 
upon earth within Biblical limits. But as soon as geology 
unfolded its page, ic had a right to be heard, and its evidence 
became with rational men an important element in testing 
the infallibility of the Bible. In proportion as it lent sanction 
to a far higher antiquity for the human race than can be 
gathered from the Biblical account the probability of the 
correctness of the ancient narrative in Genesis diminished ; 
and at last the cumulative proof afforded by science, con- 
firmed as it has been by archaeological discoveries, has become 
so strong that no competent judge, I suppose, would hesitate 
in pronouncing the weight of probability almost over- 
whelming against the scientific accuracy of the Biblical 
narrative. 

The conclusion to which we are thus led does not, however, 
represent the human mind as the absolute judge of every 
separate article of a revelation. There might be doctrines 
lying entirely beyond the range of our faculties ; and we 
ought, if the authority be rendered probable, to accept 
on its bare statement propositions which we could neither 
prove nor disprove on independent grounds. For the par- 
ticular doctrines, though by themselves destitute of evidence, 
would be supported by the evidence which established the 
revelation as a whole. ^ 

We may conveniently sum up the foregoing principles 
in the following proposition : — The human mind has an 
inalienable right to investigate subjects on which it is 
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possible that thought or research may throw ♦‘some light, 
and no authority of a real or pretended revelation can 
deprive it of this right ; but, on the other hand, it is not 
justified in rejecting a doctrine solely on the ground that 
it is above the unaided power of human reason to ascertain. 

In accordance with this rule it will be our duty, whatever* 
may be our sources, to examine, on its own merits, each 
doctrine that comes before us, and not confine ourselves to 
an exposition"" of any authoritative system. 

We must now ark whether in considering the problems 
of what is generally described as natural religion any restraint 
is to be placed on the exercise of the rational and critical 
powers. Ijj this connexion we may observe two different 
"'kinds of ‘^temperament, which we may call the rationalistic 
and the spiritual. The former is predominantly critical and 
negative, and its positive convictions are founded upon 
observation and reasoning. The lafter spontaneously em- 
braces grand spiritual ideas, which seem to carry their own 
justification, and is irnpatient with any criticism that can 
disturb the serenity of its faith. Both of these have their 
place in theological inquiry. Theological questions may be 
divided into intellectual and spiritual. The former must 
submit their claims unreservedly to the decision of knowledge 
and reason, and must not pretend to any a priori certainty 
on account of their association with the latter. The author- 
ship of a book, for instance, must be ascertained by purely 
literary methods, and can in no wise reveal itself even to 
the highest spiritual exaltation. The humility of prayer 
can no more disclose to us past events than our musical 
taste can give us a knowledge of Hebrew. But, on the 
other hand, the grand spiritual relations which bind man 
to a higher world, the spiritual laws which ought to govern 
his conduct, the loveliness of duty, the dignity of faith, 
the honour of self-sacrifice, the exaltation of the lowly, 
the immortality of virtue, the holiness and love of God, 
invariably hide themselves from our criticism, while they 
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disclose themselves to our devout contemplation. H^re 
the intellect must accept the data which* are supplied by 
the religious consciousness/ and its function is to draw 
forth these data, ^nd give them rational expression. This 
distinction is sufficiently plain, and ought to be carefully 
observed. But many questions are of a mixed kind, and 
require an intimate co-working of intellectual and spiritual 
faculty ; for instance, the relation in which Christ stands 
to the human race necessarily rests on an histprical basis ; 
and the historical method by itself, if* the soul was dead 
to certain Christian experiences, might lead us astray. So 
also, in the interpretation of sacred writings it is imperative 
to consider the strict grammatical sense of the ^ords ; yet 
no one who lias not a living communion with the Spirit of 
the writer can be a sound interpreter. Devotion and 
acumen, insight and observation, reverence and logic must 
go hand in hand, and each contribute its own special offering 
to the temple of truth. 

If these observations be correct, we may lay down the 
following canon for the use of the intellect in religious 
questions : — It has an inalienable right (a) to investigate 
all questions of outward fact ; (b) to consider whether 

the statement of a doctrine is logically self-consistent, and 
whether it is consistent with knowledge derived from other 
fields of inquiry ; (c) to draw inferences from a doctrine, 
and compare the conclusion thus arrived at with conclusions 
drawn from other sources. 

On the other hand, w^e may easily deduce the danger 
attending a one-sided intellectualism. Cardinal Newman 
speaks of the ‘ all-corroding, all-dissolving scepticism of the 
intellect in religious inquiries.’^ This, however, is hardly 
true of the intellect as such, though it may have some 
application to the rationalistic temperament. The intellect 

1 This position, however, must itself be rationally justified, and we shall 
attempt its justification further on. 

8 Apologia pro Vita sua, p. 379. 
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can only work upon the data supplied to il. If, then, 
it derives all its data from the senses, while it is blind to the 
data furnished by religious experience, i| must necessarily 
tend towards negative results in religion ; ^\nd as rrt?en are 
generally far prouder of their defects than of their gifts, 
it may lead to an arid conceit, than which nothing is more 
injurious to the perception of religious truth. To one who 
is in this state of mind the higher reaches of the human 
mind are siyfply unknown ; and his arrogant assumption of 
superiority to vulgar superstition proves nothing but the 
limitation of his own faculties. The quality of men’s judg- 
ment of probability depends upon their entire character ; and 
where the pobler moral and spiritual endowments are lacking, 
the keenest intelligence may go fatally astray, especially in 
questions affecting the deeper issues of human life. 

2. The Moral Nature and Revelation 

From the intellectual w^e pass to the moral nature of 
man. This subject a^s a whole must be left to treatises 
on ethical philosophy ; but a few^ remarks are necessary here. 
The consideration of the moral nature enters into theology 
because there are some religious doctrines, such as that 
God reveals his will in the human soul, w^hich find in ethics 
their strongest support ; there are others, such as the 
doctrines of sin, accountability, and redemption, which 
relate directly to our moral condition ; and, w^hen a claim is 
made on behalf of revelation, even when the assumption of 
accuracy in matters of physical science is abandoned, moral 
precepts are usually regarded as an express portion of the 
revelation. The theologian, therefore, must have some 
clear notion of the nature and limits of the wdtness which 
the moral nature affords. 

Assuming, then, the results of ethical philosophy, I subjoin 
a few observations immediately connected wdth our subject. 

We can have no higher motive or impulse to action than 
is given to us. We may cherish motives, or employ means 
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by which th-ey may be stimulated, and to some extent we 
may diminish their power ; but we cannot create them, or 
so much as form a conception of one till it arises in our 
experience, any more than one bom blind can form a true 
idea of colour. He who has never loved God cannot know 
love to God, or judge of its ethical value. This considera- 
tion has an important bearing on the doctrine of grace. 

Revelation might fulfil one of three offices in relation 
to ethics : — 

I. A number of rules might be authoritatively laid down 
to guide men in their conduct before the knowledge of higher 
motives was awakened in their minds. If the authority of 
these rules were sufficiently established, they ^would be 
binding as a mere outward law, written on ' tables of stone,’ 
until the inward principles of which the rules were an expres- 
sion arose in the mind. But thenceforward conscience would 
be the supreme judge of the value of the rules ; for no out- 
ward authority can rest its claims on the same direct evidence 
as the verdicts of conscience. Thus we rise above the 
external law, and pass from a legal into a spiritual religion. 

A simple illustration may make this clearer. It is recorded 
that Christ said, ‘ Give to every one that asketh thee,’^ 
and ‘ Sell that ye have, and give alms.’^ If we suppose it 
to be demonstrated that indiscriminate alms-giving does 
harm, and not good, we should break these commandments 
in spirit by keeping them in the letter. Christianity is, I 
believe, a religion of the spirit, and Christ’s commandments 
are frequently bold illustrations of the principles which 
should guide our conduct. For instance, he did not intend 
his disciples literally to cut off an offending hand and pluck 
out an offending eye, but to incur loss even of what is very 
precious rather than yield to a sinful impulse. So it is no 
explaining away of his meaning if we enlarge the above 
precepts into a commandment to follow the promptings of 


1 Luke vi. 30. 


2 Luke xii. 33. 
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loye in accordance with known conditions ; not to be selfish, 
but kind and s3Tnpathetic, and ready to deny ourselves and 
give, when we have reason to believe that our giving will 
result in good. Thus when the principle Oi love is established 
in our hearts, we become, as I think Christ intended us to 
become, independent of the precept. We have passed from 
the state of servants to that of sons, and become emancipated 
even from a law which is ‘ holy and just and good,’ not 
by release from its obligations, but by finding its spirit 
within our own souls. But supposing that the inward per- 
ception were found to be opposed to the outward authority, 
that the former prohibited in the clearest and most positive 
tones what the latter enjoined, which ought we then to obey ? 
I unhesitatingly reply, the former. The outward evidence 
of the revelation is now opposed to the testimony of con- 
science, and this testimony may so preponderate as to make 
a vast array of scholarly arguments kick the beam in our 
judicial balance. This is what all men feel whenever their 
own conscience is brought into collision with any other 
authority that may compete wuth it. The most cherished 
reverence, the most imposing sanctions of learning and 
power sink before the plain decision of conscience. There 
may be a severe struggle ; but when once conscience has 
spoken in firm and unalterable tones, it becomes for each 
man the supreme authority. This is not only conceded, 
but enforced, by Cardinal NewTOan in his splendid description 
of conscience.^ It is never in their own case, but only in 
the case of others, that men dispute this truth. If, then, 
our conscience resolutely and clearly pronounces against any 
precept of a supposed revelation, we must either disown the 
revelation, or, perhaps more wisely, alter our theory of it, 
and learn to acknowledge its value, without demanding its 
infallibility. 


1 A Letter addressed to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk on the occasion of 
Mr, Gladstone's recent Expostulation, 1875, pp. 55 sqq. 
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2. A revilation might enjoin some particular way 
acting in conformity with any single motive 'already existing. 
It might, for instance, not only direct men to be charitable, 
but cocimand J:hetn to found hospitals ; not only to be 
just, but not to bear false witness. It might also prescribe 
the ceremonies by which our reverence towards God should 
be manifested, or by which our religious life should be 
cultivated. Without revelation men would adopt the 
ceremonies which taste or experience seemed, to render 
desirable ; with it, they would seek tOm express the same 
sentiment by careful attention to the ordained routine. 
The claim on behalf of revelation has been very generally 
directed to this special subject ; and observances, which, 
from the natural point of view, are morally indifferent 
have been, through this claim, invested with the highest 
moral sanction. How, then, is the evidence of revelation 
in this matter affected by the testimony of our moral nature ? 
Let us suppose an alleged revelation, which enforces the 
observance of a particular ritual, to be apparently well 
established. So long as the required ritual affords an easy 
and complete expression of our religious feeling, no difficulty 
will arise, and we shall be more disposed to admire than to 
doubt the wisdom of the regulations. But if the time arrive 
when our sentiments can no longer find satisfaction in 
these usages, if our observance become the cold submission 
or narrow dread of formalism, and our reverence imperiously 
demand some more natural method of expression, and if 
in consequence the authoritative retention of the old ritual 
begin to minister to superstition rather than to morals, 
a doubt will arise whether the revelation can be genuine, 
or at least whether that particular part of it can be of ever- 
lasting obligation. It is impossible to construct a scale by 
which to estimate the legitimate force of this doubt ; but it 
presents a counter-evidence, which ought to be carefully 
weighed ; and it may become so strong as to bear down 
all evidence that can be advanced on the other side* A 
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npble and cultured reverence would not naturally express 
itself by sticking hooks under the arm-pits, and indulging in 
an agonizing swing ; and any pretended revelation, whose 
principal object was to insist upon dbservances ^of this 
kind, would carry in itself a refutation of its claims. Perhaps 
it may fairly be added that the natural tendency to vary the 
expression of the religious motives according to national 
or individual temperament, and according to the degree 
of culture,, ought to induce us to scan very narrowly the 
evidence of any supposed revelation which would tie men 
down to the performance of any particular set of ceremonies ; 
for, independently of all other evidence, it seems more 
worthy of Divine wisdom to leave men at liberty in this 
respect? and it is difficult to believe that the genuine expres- 
sion of love and reverence, however rude, is not more accept- 
able to God, as it is unquestionably of higher moral value, 
than the celebration of the most splendid ritual in simple 
obedience to authority. How far these considerations wiU 
apply in any special case it is not our present purpose to 
inquire. They are illustrated, however, by the transition 
from Judaism to Christianity, much in the Jewish ceremonial 
having become abhorrent to a more refined spirituality. 
Thus the theory arose that revelation might serve a partial 
and temporary purpose, and mark a particular stage in the 
religious education of mankind. 

3. Higher motives than we have yet experienced, but of 
which we are capable, might be made known. They could 
not be made known by a verbal description, any more than 
,music could be explained to one born deaf. But the exhibition 
of their working in human life has a tendency to awaken them 
in ourselves. We have a susceptibility for understanding in 
others phases of emotion which would not arise spontaneously 
.within us, and through a wonderful sympathetic action the 
deeper life of some great soul may disclose itself in our hearts. 
Sometimes a whole new set of emotions starts into waking 
energy because we have seen the signs of their action in 
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more elevated minds than our own. A revelation made in 
this way would depend on the susceptibility of the minds 
to which it was presented . The new motive brought before 
us mighi be so njiich higher than anything we are yet capable 
of that for a long time we should only gaze at it in blank 
wonder, as a little child knows not why its parents bow 
their heads in prayer ; or it might be so near us as in an 
instant to kindle our waiting hearts. Some, again, are 
naturally much more susceptible of this sympathetic influence 
than others. The same manifestations •of high motives 
would accordingly be full of meaning to one, and hardly 
intelligible to another ; and v/hile one gazes with stolid 
indifference upon the grandest act in history, angther will 
melt into tears of thankful joy for the new depths^of life 
that have been broken open in his heart. The question of 
evidence does not appear to enter into this kind of revelation. 
It is the dawning of a i\ew light in the consciousness, or it 
is nothing ; and accordingly it claims no outward authority, 
and it appeals for its credentials to the awakened souls of 
men. Nevertheless, since it is essentially a taking away 
of a veil from the heart, it may, with far more propriety 
than the modes which we have previously considered, assume 
the name of revelation. Whether any revelation of this 
kind has been given at all more special than the daily revela- 
tions which are made through the relations of parent and 
child, teacher and taught, and others which arise in the 
constant interchange of mind with mind, is a subject for 
future inquiry. 

These remarks might arouse an expectation that a scheme 
of duties should be presented as part of our system. Religious 
life involves not onty a certain mode of thinking, but a certain 
mode of acting. Hence some writers would include Christian 
Ethics within the field of Dogmatics. But, though springing 
from the same stem, they are two distinct branches, and 
therefore lend themselves to separate treatment. Accord- 
ingly ethical considerations will come in only where they are 
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distinctly implicated with doctrines, and we shall not enter 
upon the manifold details of Christian duty.^ 

3. The Religious Element 

We have now to inquire into the nature of the religious 
element in man. Most men who have reflected much upon 
theological subjects will admit that there is something which 
affects religious belief besides the mere logical evidence. 
This appears from the great diversity of belief, where the 
same evidence is '^open to all ; from the different ways in 
which the same evidence affects us under different circum- 
stances ; and from the connexion which is often apparent 
between v. man’s natural tendencies and the line of thought 
which he adopts in his theology. There is some hidden 
power which gives us an affinity with certain kinds of evidence 
and with certain directions of thought, and which thereby is 
largely instrumental in determining our belief. What is 
this power ? Does it constitute a portion of our finished 
human nature, or dees it belong only to its weakness and 
perversion ? If it be, like the intellect, an essential part 
of our nature, what are its laws ? What are its defects, 
and its sources of error ? By what method may it be made 
available for the discovery or the establishment of truth ? 
These are the questions to which we have now to address 
ourselves, questions at once of high importance and of 
great difficulty. 

(a) The Existence of the Religious Element 

Proceeding to our task, we may lay down as the basis of 
our discussion the following proposition : — There is in man 
a primitive religious element. By this expression I do not, 
of course, mean that there is a particular and separable 
^faculty of religion, but that there are certain manifestations 

1 See the propriety of separating Dogmatics and Ethics ably defended 
by Dorner, A System of Christian Doctrine, translated by Professor Cave, 
vol. I. Introduction, § 4, pp. 24 sqq. 
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of human nature which we distinguish as religious, just as 
there are others which we distinguish as* intellectual or 
moral. 

It may be a%ked here, what is meant by religious? I 
must reply at present that the word is sufficiently understood 
for our immediate purpose, and that any attempt to define 
religion at this stage of the inquiry would prejudge many 
important questions. There are certain phenomena of 
which we are conscious in ourselves, such as devoutness ; 
and there are things which we observe in society, such as 
the existence of churches and public assemblies for worship, 
which indicate the presence of similar conceptions or feelings 
in the minds of our fellow-men ; and to these phenomena, 
from their possession of similar characteristics, we gfve the 
one name, religious. Every one who has had any religious 
experience distinguishes in his consciousness the religious 
element from others, such as the social or the intellectual. 

From these remarks it is apparent that the word religion 
! is here used to denote the inward quality of a religious man ; 
and it is necessary to bear this in mind, because religion 
is an ambiguous term, and is constantly applied to the 
institutions, whether of ceremony or of dogma, through ^ 
which the religious life of a people is expressed, as when we I 
speak of the Jewish or the Mohammedan religion. \¥hen 
the term is understood as referring to an inward quality, 
to that which is often spoken of as ‘ the religious conscious- 
ness,’ I may venture to point out that religion, as a natural 
object, cannot be defined in the sense in which we define 
a triangle or a square. The definitions of these figures 
contain implicitly the whole of their properties, which are 
discovered and made explicit by a rigorous deduction. But 
we can obtain a complete knowledge of any natural object 
only by a careful induction ; and if we start with a philo- » 
sophical or dogmatic definition of religion, we inevitably 
commit ourselves to a one-sided view, and to a probable 
misinterpretation of important facts. That this is so is 
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proved by the great number of definitions, Some of them 
absolutely contradictory, which have been given of religion,^,, 
and which have imparted such various colours to the religious 
views of their authors. For instance, fSchleiennacher’s » 
celebrated definition of religion as a feeling of absolute/ 
dependence is the expression of a deeply devotional nature, 
and tends, in speculation, towards a system of pantheistic 
mysticism. Newman’s declaration that ‘ the essence of all 1 
religion is 'authority and obedience,’^ expresses his need! 
of external direction, and conducts him to the conclusion ! 
that the essence of revealed religion is ‘ the supremacy of / 
Apostle, or Pope, or Church, or Bishop.’ Theodore Parker’s 1 
propositipn that ‘ Religion is voluntary obedience to the ) 
law ot God exhibits the commanding moral nature of 
the man, and, with a consistent thinker, would impart a ! 
strongly ethical colour to his theology. But religion, as ’ 
something in our natural constitution, is too rich and complex 
to be shut up within narrow definitions. All that we can do 
in relation to natur^il objects is to describe them, so that 
they may be recognized, by some salient and common 
features ; and this is what Professor Max Muller really 
does when he seeks to define religion through a consideration 
of its historical origin. He says, ‘ Anything that lifts a man ' 
above the realities of this material life is religion,’ or, defining ’ 
it more precisely, ‘ Religion consists in the perception of ' 
the infinite under such manifestations as are able to influence 
the moral character of man.’ By the infinite he means the 
something unseen, and unlimited in thought, which we ' 
postulate behind and beyond what we perceive by the 
senses.^ It is clear that we could not deduce all the rich 
contents of religion from this definition ; and, though it * 
is extremely interesting, it hardly gives us even a new power 


Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, p. 124. 

2 Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion, p. 24, Miss Cobbe’s edition. 
2 Gifford Lectures, Natural Religion, Lecture V, and pp. 168, 188 sq., 568. 
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of recognizing religion.^ But the religious man knows t,he 
religious mood, though he cannot define it,** even as one may 
be entranced with beauty, though he is unable to say what 
beauty^ is. ^ 

In describing this element as primitive I do not mean 
that we can trace its action in either a baby or a wild boy, 
but simply that it belongs to our complete nature, just as ' 
truly as sensation or thought, i It may require stimulants 
to awaken it, or culture for its development but, if our 
proposition be true, the stimulants and,,the culture do not 
create it, any more tha^i schools create our intellect, or 
comedies our sense of humour. That religion thus forms 
a constituent portion of our nature, and is not one of its 
transient phases, is shown by the following evidenoe : — 

I. We are conscious in ourselves of feelings or sentiments 1 
of a kind so marked and peculiar that we find it necessary to I 
' call them by a distinctive name, religious ; and we are ^ 
unable to analyse these into any others which are non-^ 
religious. We maj^ possibly remember the occasion on f 
which we were first clearly conscious of them; but why/ 
they assumed this particular form we are unable to explain,' 
except by saying that such is an ultimate law of our nature. ' 
Thus an examination of our own consciousness leads us to /* 
the conclusion that the religious element is primitive. This 
reasoning may be illustrated by a parallel argument in regard 
to the social affections. These arise on occasion of our 
intercourse with human beings ; but unless they belonged to 
our nature as one of its primitive endowments, they would 
not arise at all. Men might mingle with one another, and 
be useful to one another, without any social feeling ; and 
we should then experience no pain at parting, and solitary 
confinement would cease to be the terrible punishment 
that it is, because it would no longer be the denial of gratific^- 


1 See also some useful remarks in Professor James’s Gifford Lectures, 
The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 26. 
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tiqfi to a strong natural tendency. We may venture to ask 
whether our belief in the consciousness of other men, which 
is completely outside the range of strict scientific proof, 
is not at least partly due to this irresistil^le^ social impulse. 
So in regard to the religious feelings, under whatever circum- 
stances they may arise, they do so only because our nature 
has been so constituted that they make their appearance, 
rather than no feelings or feelings of a totally different 
order. We must therefore simply accept them, with all 
that they ihvolve, ^s ultimate facts in our nature. 

2. This religious element is no private possession of 1 
our own, but is so nearly universal that we are justified in i 
treating one who is totally without it as an incomplete man. ! 
The validity of this statement depends on the width and 
variety of our induction. Religion manifests itself in all, or, 
if there be a few doubtful cases of savage tribes,^ in almost 
all nations with which we are acquainted ; and it has done 
so from the earliest times of which we possess information. 
It presents itself in shapes so various that they appear 
mutually to exclude one another ; and yet there is such an 
internal unity that by common consent we give them the 
same name, religion. In short, that man, with all his faults, i 
is a religious creature is one of the great dominant facts of ’ 
history. If any man will reflect upon these facts, and picture ' 
to himself the prevalence of some kind of worship in every i 
known period of the world’s history, in nations the most 
unlike one another, the most remote from common influences, 
and pursuing the most divergent lines of civilization or of 
barbarism, he can hardly fail to admit that religion is laid ‘ 
deep in the foundations of human nature. 

1 For the genuine religiousness of low savages see TAe Making of Religion, 
by Andrew Lang, 1898, especially chapter X. Also Max Muller’s Gi-fford 
Lectures, Natural Religion, 1888, p. 85. The latter maintains ‘ that there 
is no trustworthy evidence whatsoever to support ' the theory that there 
axe tribes without religion. He relies especially on the researches of 
Roskofi, Religionswesen der rohesten Naturvdlker , 1880. See his Anthrop<y- 
logical Religion, pp. 171 sqq. 
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There are^ however, three ways in which the force of t^is 
argument might conceivably be evaded ; cCnd although two 
►of these have probably few adherents at the present day, 
they njust be included in our brief notice, and a reference 
to them may^elp to clear our thought upon the whole 
question. 

(a) Religion may be the invention of powerful and 
ambitious men, and employed as a useful engine to keep 
the multitude in subjection. But the very idea of employing 
such an engine, and the world-wide success w^^ich it has 
attained, would conclusively show, not that human nature 
is without religion, but that it has a strong tendency towards 
it. Ambitious and unprincipled men do not bend others 
to their purposes by ignoring their natural tendcndes, but 
by taking advantage of them. Men who, unconscious of 
religion in themselves, believe it to be necessary for women 
and the multitude, acknowledge, while they despise, its 
existence in human nature. If there were no such thing as 
regard for self-interest, no bribes would be offered ; and none 
would play upon the religious susceptibilities of the people, 
if such susceptibilities did not exist. Whatever we may 
think of the value of a priesthood, the extensive authority 
wielded by priests proves the consciousness of religious 
want in the human heart. Or the argument may be put 
in another way. If it be thought possible that men, apart 
from any natural tendency to believe, at once acquiesce 
in the opinion of the powerful, yet the following objection 
is fatal to the hypothesis we are considering. Powerful men, 
by inventing the existence of invisible divine or satanic 
beings, might produce terror, and, having secured in this 
way submission to their authority, cause many of the outward 
practices of religion to be observed ; but they never could 
create any of those feelings which are distinctively religious^ 
No threats, no entreaties, no descriptions, could create the 
feeling of devotion ; they could not even awaken it unless 
it were slumbering within as an integral portion of human 
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ngture. To take a parallel instance : — if compassion were 
no part of our nature, waiting only for appropriate occasions 
to call it into action, we might be surrounded by all the" 
piteous sights of earth and hell, and yet our hearts w<ould be 
as unmoved as stone. Such sights awaken compassion, 
but cannot create it. This argument must, of course, be 
drawn primarily from our own consciousness, where alone 
we can learn the nature of devout feeling, and is thus a return 
to the consideration presented under the first head ; but 
it is confirmed bj^ what we learn of the consciousness of 
others through personal intercourse and through literature. 
Men animated by religious feeling are persuaded that that 
feeling lies far deeper than the artifices of ambition, and 
has a higher lineage than the craft of statesmen ; and who, 
with any tact of sympathy, could read, for instance, the 
fifty-first Psalm without owning its origin in sentiments 
which were distinctively religious, and could not be created 
by the will of any despot or priest ? 

(6) It is conceivable that the religious phenomena of the 
world may be due to traditional beliefs, which, whatever 
their origin may have been, arose in primitive times, and have 
thus become the common heritage of our race. Hence a 
doubt forces itself upon us in such a form as this : Is our 
soul’s desire for God, are our religious sentiments, which 
seem the very crown and glory of our nature, nothing more 
than the rude propulsion of transmitted prejudice ? That 
the religious element is subject to the law of hereditary 
transmission will hardly admit of question. The feelings 
of the parent reappear in the son or daughter. The 
earliest images of awe were wrought upon the susceptible 
mind of our opening years, and many a belief may be 
traced back to the nursery. Has our religion, then, any 
Jiigher source ? Is it not to be flung off as a morbid 
growth, sprung from the weedy soil of descent and 
education ? And when the deep, full heart of manhood 
‘ thirsteth for God, for the living God,’ is its supplication 
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anything more than an imbecile cry for the vanished 
dream of childhood ? ^ * 

The following considerations may help us to answer 
these# questions : — 

(1) Admitting to the fullest extent the development of 
religion in our nature, and the dependence of its form upon 
the thoughts presented by the intellect, still that only can ^ 
be developed and shaped which already exists at least in ) 
germ. If there had been no susceptibility^ to religious 
impression in the primitive constitution of * our nature, 
all the objects, real or ideal, by which religious sentiment 
lives, would have been exhibited in vain, and would have 
elicited no more response than Mozart’s Requiem from an 
angry lion. But if we admit a susceptibility, there must 
have been an internal law of our being which helped to deter- 
mine the course of future development. Outward forces 
can only take up and mould what is given iti our original 
constitution ; and however our feelings may wait upon our 
opinions, still it is due to internal forces alone that on the 
presentation of certain objects the feelings assume this form 
rather than that. Given this original susceptibility, with 
its internal law, without which all development is impossible, 
then much may have to be ascribed to the varying influences 
with which it is brought into contact, and there may be* 
diseased as well as healthy growth ; but a primitive religious 
element there must have been, or all the thoughts of the 
wise or of the foolish could no more fashion us, even in millions 
of years, into beings with religious feelings than an army of 
skilful joiners could manufacture an oak out of an elephant. 

(2) In confirmation of the conclusion thus reached we may 

^ Max Muller cites Professor Gruppe, in his Die Griechischen Culte und 
Mythen, 1887, ^ most powerful representative of the view that religion 
is a disease, the rapid spread of wliich all over the world is due to a * soCial 
instinct which is supposed to be gratified by certain advantages which 
all religions provide,* and which w^as originally invented by a single 
individual ! Gifford Lectures, Natural Religion, pp. 74 sqq., 187. 
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appeal to our present judgment of the nature and value 
of religious motives. Does this judgment regard them as 
intruders upon a nature which would be better without them ? 
Does it seem to us that we should be more truly human 
than we are if we could banish them, with ghosts, to the 
limbo of the past ? Do those men seem to us the most 
admirable who are the most destitute of them ? Or, if we 
admit their worth, do they seem like something tacked on 
to a nature otherwise complete ? Do we not, on the contrary, 
recognize them as the finished beauty of our nature, impart- 
ing fulness and harmony to that which, without them, would 
seem defective ? No man who has them can view them 
either as alien to his nature, or as constituting one of its 
diseased -formations ; and we must remember that he who 
has them not is no judge in the case ; for knowing them only 
as outward phenomena, he has not in his consciousness the 
very elements on which a judgment must be based. 

(3) It does not seem likely that if the existence of religious 
feeling depended on what we may term the accidents of 
transmission, its manifestations would be so universal and 
persistent. If it be an original element in our nature, then 
its transmission, however mysterious, is to be classed with 
that of our bodily form and other recognized human 
attributes. But if it had no existence until it was deposited 
in the mind under the influence of imagination or thought, 
and then, having once established its hold, been handed 
down to posterity like national or family antipathies, we 
should expect it to be local and partial in its action, and 
the bias towards it in one country to be counteracted by the 
bias against it in another. We should also expect to observe 
in human nature a tendency to throw off this extraneous 
product, as being really foreign to its true constitution ; 
b]it so far from noticing any such tendency, we observe 
a persistent struggle in religion towards fuller and more 
beautiful life. The phenomena presented by history are 
those of growth. Here religion blooms into richest fruit ; 
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there it clothes itself in a lovely, but barren foliage ; th«re, 
as in an ungenial soil, it is stunted and bare. If these 
phenomena do not spring from the roots of our coinmon 
nature, then yie religious leaning must have been given to 
mankind before the division into tribes and nations ; and 
to maintain that this foreign ingredient can have been 
transmitted unimpaired through all these ages, and that the 
holiness of Christ was only the cultivated excrescence of a 
primeval savage, is, to say the least, to attach^pneself to an 
absolutely groundless hypothesis. 

(4) There have been periods when considerable portions 
of mankind appear to have thrown off the religious element ; 
but, as we should expect, if it belongs to our nature, it has 
returned with augmented force, or, while it has be^ driven 
from its accustomed resorts, it has sought abnormal means of 
gratification. Under the Roman empire, in its early period, 
many men fancied they had outgrown religion. The serious 
thought or the light sarcasm of the philosopher, and the 
gradual spread of enlightenment, had created a widely felt 
scepticism ; and luxury, self-indulgence, and, in general, 
devotion to the pursuits of a worldly life, had poisoned the 
fountains of religious sentiment. But religion was not dead. 
It filled the sceptical mind with a strange credulity, and * 
exposed it to the artifices of a tribe of religious pretenders, 
who claimed to interpret the mysteries of fate or to direct 
the course of providence. In some minds also religion lived, 
though not under its familiar name, but as a secret worship 
of ideal righteousness and unperverted truth. And it was 
at this time, when the religious forces of our being seemed 
weak with the decrepitude of age, that Christianity appeared, 
and was welcomed by the human heart as a true answer 
to its indestructible wants. Things which do not belong to 
our nature, when once slain, revive no more ; but as often 
as religion is crucified and buried, it returns in the clouds 
of heaven, with power and great glory. 

The above reasoning may perhaps appear in a clearer light . 
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if we notice a fact which might be urged by way of objection, 
namely, that there are transmitted religious prejudices, 
and religious feelings which can be regarded only as a morbid 
growth. The pious horror with which sects look upon one 
another, the fear of doing certain things on certain days 
as being unlucky or impious, are of this kind. But then they 
fail in the characteristics by which the religious element is 
distinguished as a whole. However widely spread, and 
however long-lived, still, in relation to the race, they are 
partial and Hansien^, the changeful modes of that which is 
universal and permanent. And the fact that the religious 
element has such varied forms of manifestation, from the 
most childish to the most sublime, and that it persistently 
survives the demolition of so many false ideas and so many 
prejudices, only makes the more impressive its own im- 
perishable force, and throws us irresistibly back upon the 
conclusion that it belongs to the original constitution of 
our nature. 

(c) It may be maintained that religious knowledge is 
derived by inference from other knowledge, and that this 
inference follows so obviously from the observation of 
ordinary phenomena that it has been made in all ages of the 
world, and thus the universality of religion is explained 
without supposing that there is any separate provision for 
it in our nature. Substantially the same reply must be given 
to this as to the other two hypotheses. It may be quite true 
that the belief in the existence of God has been generally 
awakened in the minds of men by the contemplation of the 
phenomena around them. But religion is more than know- 
ledge. Whatever view we may adopt of its nature and 
constitution, it certainly includes a certain class of emotions ; 
and knowledge never can create these emotions, but at 
most call them into activity. Prove that God exists, and 
' still if there be no portion of our nature turned, as it were, 
i towards God, we should not be religious. The existence of 
[ God may be accepted simply as a fact, like any other fact ; 
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a scientific explanation of the ultimate ground of the universe, 
and nothing more. In this way we may conceivably know 
Hhe existence of God, and mark the traces of his wisdom 
and banevolenge, and yet not be attached to him by a 
solitary thread of religious feeling. Unless devotion be 
hidden in our nature, no clearness of scientific theology 
will ever bring it to light. Thus we may admit to the fullest 
extent the readiness with which a theological explanation of 
the universe presents itself in human thought, i^nd yet not 
concede that that will account for the religious emotion which 
has imprinted itself so indelibly in the history of the world. 

All attempts, then, to explain from the action of external 
causes the almost universal presence of religion in Jhe human 
mind fail, because they give really no account oi those 
irresolvable elements of feeling which we call religious. 

3. There are some impressive phenomena, confirmatory 
of our previous conclusion, which require notice, as they 
may help to obviate an objection which will seem forcible 
to some minds. How many are there, even of the professedly 
religious, who seem to have little or no actual religion, but 
in whom it is rather a deference to the opinion of others 
than anything arising spontaneously in their own minds. 
There may be more in that word seem than the objectors 
are inclined to think. Many have more religion than they 
seem to have, more perhaps than they themselves know. 
In the privacy of intimate friendship, sometimes, in excep- 
tional circumstances, the unmistakable tones of religion 
break forth, showing that in them too it ‘ is not dead but 
sleeps.’ The . pursuits of the world in general hide their 
religion ; but when they are crushed under some great 
sorrow, or stretched upon the bed where all the things of 
this world lose their interest, the soul begins to speak its 
native language. The decay of the body, the dropping away^ 
of all the entanglements of earth and time, exhibit^ the soul 
actually there, and are the beginning of its resurrection. 
So too an illness which is not unto death often discloses the 
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dGrmant power, and prayer and praise break even from 
imtutored lips with a strange and beautiful sweetness. 
Among those, again, who seem through their own wickedness 
to have exterminated the religious principle^/at is not really 
gone. Examine their terror at death, and you will find 
that its sting is sin and the awful world beyond. These 
testimonies are the more valuable because they are unasked, 
and given apparently against the natural bias of the persons 
affording them. Referred to in a written statement they 
may not seem so pr ecious as they really are ; but in personal 
experience nothing is more impressive than the revelation 
of a soul which seldom displays itself, but breaks out at last 
by an involuntary impulse in the language of religion. 

(b) The Religious Element points to an Object or Objects 
answering to it 

In entering upon the inquiry suggested by the above 
heading it is necessary to say that throughout the whole of 
this portion of our investigation, I by no means assume 
that the religious element is the only channel by which we 
can approach religious objects. But all other channels 
are outside our present purpose. Our task now is to deter- 
mine how far the religious element is an independent evidence 
of theological truth, by what modes it may be interrogated, 
and to what extent its testimony is to be trusted in confirming 
or modifying conclusions derived from other sources, or in 
directing us when no other evidence is available. This must 
be carefully borne in mind, if we would estimate fairly the 
character and value of this source of evidence. 

Coming, then, to our investigation, we have to ask whether 
the existence of the religious element is a barren fact, or on 
the contrary points to any other facts beyond itself. In 
-order that we may proceed with the greatest care, I would 
lay down the simplest proposition upon this subject : — ^The 
existence of the religious element is an evidence of the 
existence of an object or objects answering to it. 
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The religious feelings do not terminate in themselves, 
but exist only in relation to an object, redl or imaginary, 
^ur feelings may be divided into those which terminate in 
themselves and^ those which are relative to some object. 
The feelings of warmth and of comfort do not require any 
object, and so do not necessarily carry our thoughts beyond 
ourselves. They, no doubt, like other phenomena, pre- 
suppose a cause ; but considered simply as feelings, they 
might arise in us if we were, and believed ours^Jves to be, 
the only beings in existence. But this is#not the* case with 
such feelings as ^esentinent and gratitude. These im- 
mediately suggest the existence of certain objects, objects 
moreover of a peculiar character, namely, pergons who 
have inflicted an injury or conferred a benefit upon us ; and 
without the existence of these objects the feelings would have 
no justification. Now, the religious feelings belong to the 
second of these two classes. The feeling of wonder implies 
something wonderful ; that of veneration, something 
venerable ; and the sentiments which we denote under the 
word worship rest upon something which we believe entitled 
to be worshipped. Accordingly every form of religion pre- 
sents us with an object or objects, the denial of which is, 
for the time being, a denial of the legitimacy of the religious 
feeling. 

We must now go* a step further, and observe that the 
religious feelings tend to create a belief in the existence of 
their appropriate object, and this tendency is nature’s 
indication of the reality of that object. The fact that the 
religious feelings have the tendency which is here ascribed 
to them will hardly be called in question. There are times 
when doubt is swallowed up in faith, not under the influence 
of any new evidence addressed to the reason, but simply 
from the vividness of inward experience. Again, the dis-< 
solution of faith is a process of extremest pain, not the pain 
of a crucified passion, which we endure for the sake of higher 
moral and intellectual acquisitions, but rather the pain of 
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a^severed life, of an orphaned and desolate heart. Now this 
pain is due to the imperious demands of the religious senti- 
ments for some object on which they can rest with satisfaction, 
and their incessant protest against a mereh^. negative result 
in theological inquiry. The religious element still puts in 
a plea, and will have it that, though all the forms of young 
belief may be erroneous, though all the grounds on which 
faith was supposed to stand may be swept away, still there 
must be soime centre of repose for those emotions and aspira- 
tions which are the purest and most lovely in our complex 
nature. And this same tendency has, again and again, led 
back the soul, not indeed to the rejected dogmas of childhood, 
but to m,odes of belief which are compatible with the intel- 
lectual requirements of the time. This tendency to religious 
behef is surely a significant fact in our nature, and points 
to some reality corresponding to it. 

To this mode of reasoning, however, some objections 
may be taken. The tendency to create belief is a general law 
of emotion, and leads often to the grossest delusions ; for 
it is a characteristic of emotion to make itself its own justifica- 
tion, and to drive out of view all opposing considerations. 
When once a man’s anger, for instance, is violently excited, 
he is quite satisfied that the person against whom it is aroused 
has deliberately intended to injure him, and he will not 
listen to arguments that show that the offender’s conduct 
may be viewed in a different light ; and yet, were it not for 
the anger which silences the voice of reason, he might see 
clearly that no wrong had been designed against him. The 
religious emotions are not exempt from delusions of this 
kind. We know that men, under the pressure of religious 
enthusiasm, have entertained the most preposterous beliefs. 
Indeed it might even be maintained that no class of emotions 
has been so prejudicial to the claims of reason and good sense 
as the religious. How foolish, then, to trust them as any 
indication of truth. But it may be replied that this argument 
touches only particular conclusions, and not the main 
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question. It shows, indeed, that the religious sentiments 
do not necessarily and directly apprehend the highest truth ; 
But it does not prove that they are wrong in feeling after 
some supreme object of devotion, where they would find the 
assured repose of perfect satisfaction. They may often, 
through wrong interpretation, blind the judgment, and 
foster belief in all sorts of absurdities, and still they may 
prove that we live in a universe where there is some real 
object of worship. The representation of thi\ object in 
thought is due to a variety of influences and the religious 
sentiment is generally content with the representation which 
is provided for it by inheritance and education, and so, by 
a natural association, regards a denial of this as a destruction 
of its own life. And again, the known delusions of religious 
and other feelings are temporary. They may be shared 
by vast multitudes of men, and last for a great number of 
years ; but they are not world-wide and permanent 
phenomena. On the other hand, the tendency to religious 
faith survives every demonstration of its particular follies ; 
and it does not seem reasonable to suppose that this great 
human fact indicates nothing but the persistency of incom- 
petence and delusion, and that faculties apparently the 
highest and most ennobling within us are absolutely 
destitute of meaning, and have no justification for their 
existence in any abiding reality. 

Another objection which may occur is this. It may be 
said that all arguments like that which is here advanced 
assume the very thing to be proved. If our nature has been 
formed by an intelligent Creator, then, no doubt, the religious 
element cannot be there without a purpose ; but if we know 
nothing of such a Creator, then we have no security that 
any given faculty may not be constructed on entirely false 
principles. This is the final argument of scepticism ; and » 
it is difficult to know how to answer it except by refusing 
to be sceptical, and contenting ourselves with the leading 
of a nature whose trustworthiness we certainly cannot 
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(Semonstrate. For the practical necessities of life we have 
to accept the laws of our intelligence as in the main to be 
depended on. If thus to accept them virtually involves 
belief in God, then it seems wiser to regard this fact as a 
proof of the Divine existence than to fall back on the utter 
impossibility of all knowledge. If, however, we have regard, 
not to theological requirements, but to the order of belief 
actually existing in the human understanding, I think we 
must consider our reliance upon the permanent laws of our 
intelligence as more fundamental than the implied belief 
in God. In every investigation their trustworthiness is the 
one thing that we assume, and without it all progress would 
be impossible. We can only reason from that which is gener- 
ally admitted to that which is less so ; and if anyone chooses 
to reply that our nature may be permanently and radically 
wrong in its construction, I cannot see that there is anything 
more to be said. But if anyone declines to fall back upon 
this hypothesis, to him it may be a convincing argument 
that, if there be an original and permanent provision for 
religion in our nature, and if the religious sentiments point 
to some supreme object, and invariably tend to create or 
keep alive belief in the reality of such object, this is a legiti- 
mate evidence of the existence of some object answering to 
these sentiments. 

The conclusion thus arrived at by an examination of the 
religious element itself receives confirmation when we observe 
that it accords with the whole analogy of our nature, so far 
as we have means of verification, to suppose that our 
permanent endowments are adapted to the realities of the 
world in which we are placed. Is it unreasonable, then, 
to carry up this principle into that region where, from the 
nature of the case, sensible experience can afford us no 
clue ? Can we believe that the various powers of our nature 
are marvellously adapted to the world without, and that the 
highest part alone has no corresponding object, that that 
central and abiding force within us, which makes a paradise 
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out of the chaos of passion, which gives to reason its sereneat 
dignity, and imparts to morality at once it^ sternest might 
aiid its tenderest grace, is alone out of harmony with the 
reality oi things^ and the widowed soul must clothe itself in 
weeds, and drop more scalding tears in proportion as its 
love is fervent and its aspiration high ? 

(c) Testimony of the Religions Element to Doctrines 

The line of reasoning which we have been fallowing is 
capable of legitimate extension, and we mu^st next endeavour 
to enunciate a theory corresponding to the facts of the case, 
and serving as a basis for further investigation. 

We may begin by laying down a proposition which can 
hardly be called in question : — All doctrines which are simply / 
generalized statements of spiritual facts or experiences, ; 
provided the induction of such facts or experiences be ' 
sufficiently wide, are to be accepted as true. This pro- 
position is important in regard to all that portion of theology 
which relates to the nature of man, his religious requirements, 
and the means of his spiritual growth. It points, for instance, 
to the mode of solving the controversy in regard to the nature 
and extent of human sin. 

The truth of the following proposition is not so immediately 
evident : — When a doctrine is necessary for the satisfaction 
of a primitive feeling or tendency of the religious element, 
that doctrine is to be accepted as true. On the other hand, 
a doctrine which would render it impossible for such primitive 
feeling or tendency to receive satisfaction is to be rejected as 
false. And a doctrine which only partially satisfies such 
primitive feeling or tendency is to be regarded as an 
approximation to the truth. 

This proposititm is an attempt to state in a concise form 
the actual process of human belief, assuming at the same . 
time the validity of that process. I do not mean that men 
as a rule deliberately say to themselves, ‘ This doctrine 
satisfies an inward want, and therefore I believe it,’ but only 
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tkat they do believe because it satisfies the inward want, 
though they may themselves be quite unconscious of the 
process by which the belief is arrived at. It is only whefT 
the question is raised whether we have aijy good«grounds 
for our belief that we begin to trace the process ; and then 
men speak of a ^ verifying faculty,’ of truth authenticating 
itself, or as being its own witness. The proposition seeks 
to give precise expression to these vague interpretations 
of our int^al experience. Its meaning, and the cautions 
by which ‘it musli, be guarded, will be fully brought out in 
the course of our investigation. The following considera- 
tions may be urged in its support : — 

1. It follows as a corollary from the proposition which was 
laid do’s^m in regard to the religious element as a whole ; for 
if the existence of the religious element proves the existence 
of some object corresponding to it, we must by parity of 
reasoning admit that ever}^ primitive feeling or tendency 
wfithin that element points to a corresponding truth. To 
use a figure, if the religious element be a mirror which 
reflects the image of God, then, if that mirror be complete 
and pure, it will present a perfect reflection of Divine truth ; 
but if it be broken and cloudy, it will still indeed reflect 
the truth, but imperfectly and obscurely. 

2. The proposition is supported by the facts of conscious- 
ness. Let us consider it in the order of its three members. 

In the first place, men accept as true a doctrine which 
seems necessary to satisfy a primitive religious feeling or 
tendency. Do we not always, for the time being at least, 
believe that which, as we say, comes home to us, which 
awakens a response in our hearts, or fills up some sense of 
want ? If we have ever the good fortune to hear a sermon 
or read a book which reaches the depths of the religious 
nature, does it not seem to touch a chord that else were 
silent, and to draw forth tones that tell us of a diviner 
world than that in which we have been living, and do we not 
express to ourselves our feeling in such words as these, 
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‘ Yes, it is all real ; how blind I have been, and now I seg ; 
spiritual truth is after all the grandest, deepest truth ; this 
4s exactly what I wanted, the truth which I have long felt 
after, Ijjut never found before ’ ? I believe that the first 
moment of conscious satisfaction, the inward meeting, as 
it were, of the want and its object, is always a moment of 
intense conviction, and that doubt arises only subsequently 
through the imperfection of the truth, and a consequent 
want of complete satisfaction, or through the suggestions 
of others or the difficulties of reason, or, ^ may be, 
through an inherent deficiency in the spiritual nature. 
We may notice also the converse of this fact. Men do not 
believe in any deep and living sense that which makes no 
appeal to their inward wants. No man can come tb the truth 
unless the Father draw him. Doctrines may indeed be 
accepted on authority ; but that doctrine is not believed, 
though it may not be denied, which is utterly inoperative 
in the life. It lies in the mind as a dead thing ; and not 
till the soul recognizes the doctrine as an answer to its 
own earnest cravings is the lifeless assent changed into a 
kindling faith. 

Coming now to the second member of our proposition, we 
find an equally strong disposition to reject any doctrine 
which virtually denies the legitimacy of some inward want. 
This disposition is manifested not only in the inability to 
receive a new doctrine which runs counter to the religious 
feelings, and the rejection of which might be due merely 
to prejudice, but also in the casting off of old beliefs which 
were supported by all the power of prejudice. It may be 
that old beliefs are more frequently relinquished under the 
influence of advancing knowledge, and that the contest is 
really one between feeling and reason ; but the other case 
also exists, and perhaps more generally the two methods 
coincide. The belief in the modem origin of the human race 
has receded solely before evidence addressed to the imder- 
standing ; for it is only through artificial association that it 
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affects our religious feelings at all. The doctrine of the 
infallibility of Scripture affords an example of the mixed 
method. The main advance has been along the line of facts 
and reasoning ; but, although science has made some addition 
to the evidence, the facts have been substantially the same 
all along, and the mind has refused to accept the evidence 
of facts till it has embraced an idea of inspiration, not less, 
but more satisfying to the demands of the religious element 
than that which formerly prevailed. Paul’s doctrine, ‘ the 
letter killetlf, but the spirit giveth life,’ expresses not so much 
his more advancec^f understanding as his larger soul. The 
rejection of the doctrine of eternal torment is a purer example 
of the rebellion of the religious heart against a dogma which 
not only 'enjoyed the support of prolonged ecclesiastical 
sanction, but seemed to find an echo in the condemning 
conscience of the race. Here the rational conditions of the 
problem are quite unchanged. But it is becoming more and 
more impossible to accord an entire love to the creator of 
an eternal hell, and there is no deeper yearning of the soul 
than to be able to rest in God as worthy of a love which is 
absolutely without doubt and fear. 

The third member of the proposition follows from a 
combination of the other two. So far as a doctrine satisfies 
the religious element, it seems to be true ; so far as it opposes 
its satisfaction, it seems to have an element of error. To 
take as an example a doctrine mentioned under the last 
head, that of eternal torment, we speak in common usage 
as though this doctrine were simply denied by those who do 
not accept it. But this is not a correct representation of the 
case. The doctrines of retribution, and of the heinousness 
of sin, are involved in this dogma ; and these are not 
impugned. We therefore have an approximation to the 
truth, something which answers to the sense of ill-desert, 
but something also which revolts the higher sensibilities. 
So the contrasted doctrine, if such really exist except in the 
fancy of controversialists, that the character of God is one 
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of infinite good-nature, which rests on no moral basis, might 
give a kind of meagre satisfaction to th^ devout feeling, 
^ut is spurned as insufficient by our deeper moral needs. 
We m^ find further illustrations in our own experience. 
We sometimes are consciously feeling after a truth, beset 
with some profound emotion or struggling aspiration, the 
full meaning of which we do not yet know ; and at such 
times we are aware that all our attempts to express this 
truth are imperfect, and yet we find it good to express as 
best we can our meaning, and to accept provisionally this 
representation of the truth, in order that, by holding it in a 
concrete form, we may make it available for the purposes of 
memory and thought. Then sometimes in our reading 
we meet with a passage which illumines, with the splendour 
of real insight, our dim experience, and we feel that this is 
what we have long wanted, but been unable, to say. Our 
own imperfect expressions seem to be approximations to 
the truth, while the newly discovered passage becomes the 
formula of our completed doctrine. 

The above remarks may suffice to illustrate the internal 
experiences on which our proposition rests ; and we must 
now review certain objections which readily present them- 
selves. 

I. Beliefs which maintain themselves in the manner 
described may be mere prejudices, and the rule seems to say 
that we are to believe exactly what we like. Now I think 
there are certain characteristics which broadly distinguish 
the beliefs in question from prejudices which result from the 
accidents of our early training. 

(a) They are more persistent. A prejudice is often very 
difficult to get rid of ; but when it has been overcome, there 
is a feeling of relief, and w^e seem to have passed from under 
a dark cloud. But a religious belief which answers to a 
permanent inward want clings to us ; and if, through its 
defective form, it fall before the attacks of knowledge, it is 
not flung off as the burden of a cruel superstition, but it 
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lii^gers as a memory of beauty, and we long still to catch the 
tones of its silenced voice. Only on one condition will it 
depart without leaving behind it the feeling that it has beenr 
wronged ; and that is, that it be succeeded by 9. fairer 
form of truth, which speaks to us with a more searching 
appeal. 

(b) They tend to recur. Prejudices, which owe their origin 
to the accidental circumstances of the time, pass away when 
they have r^n their course, and appear no more. But those 
beliefs which have their roots in the abiding wants of the 
human soul may seem to be killed by the winter of doubt, 
but their spring-time comes again, and they refuse to die. 
And even if they have been superseded by some grander 
type of theology, still they present themselves again as soon 
as the degenerate mind is unable any longer to sustain itself 
at the same spiritual elevation. The tendency to a repetition 
of certain great types of religious faith seems to indicate 
something deeper than baseless prejudice. 

(c) They seem to be higher than our ordinary thoughts, 
and to make a Divine claim upon us. We can sometimes 
remember a theological prejudice, and I think the sentiments 
with which we regarded it were different from those which 
we entertain towards religious beliefs of a higher order. 
They had in them a large element of self-complacency. 
The opinions seemed to be, what they really were, simply 
our opinions, ours either individually or as belonging to some 
party with which we were connected ; and we supposed that 
they did great credit to our enlightenment or to our religious 
character. Solemn and Divine authority over us, standing 
in holy and rebuking contrast to our passions and our worldly 
thoughts, they had none. But it is not so with religious 
beliefs which have touched the necessities of our souls. They 
do not seem to be ours, except so far as we may clothe them 
in our imperfect speech. They have come to us, like voices 
from a higher world, calling us to a diviner life. They will 
not be confounded with the drifting currents of opinion, 
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or the strife of personal or party thoughts ; but they kad 
us towards the universal and eternal life, cMming our homage 
‘as that to which they are entitled, and breathing order and 
peace ^n the ^ormy chaos of our lower nature. 

{d) Lastly, religious beliefs often come in opposition to 
the past current of our lives. So far from being prejudices, 
they begin to wage war against our prejudices. So far from 
flattering our pride or amusing our tastes, they cast us down 
in self-abandonment, and call upon us to take ^ip the cross. 
In certain cases too they are quite original, no*t borrowing 
their form from customary phrases, but shaping themselves 
in the awakened soul as the germs of a new’ theology. These 
facts are quite inconsistent with the notion that religious 
beliefs, of the kind in question, are to be classed with our 
prej udices ; and the various considerations here urged 
appear to show that they have a higher source than any 
accidents of culture, and that they must be regarded as at 
least pointing tow^ards some truth w’hich awaits our 
acceptance. 

2. Again, it may be objected that innumerable beliefs 
supported in the way here described have, confessedly, 
been mere errors ; and is not this sufficient to prove that, 
though the method of human belief may be correctly repre- 
sented by our proposition, it is a method on w’hich no reliance 
can be placed, and which it is the business of true culture 
to destroy ? This objection is provided for in the third 
member of our proposition. These so-called errors may be 
partial statements of a truth, imperfect attempts to embody 
thoughts of permanent value. We can seldom treat religious 
ideas as absolutely true or false ; and the sharp logical method 
of dealing with them shows more cleverness than wisdom. 
It may be doubted whether any widespread and lasting 
religious phenomenon can be found which is the result of 
unmixed error. The underlying idea, like a creative art, 
manifests itself at first in rude and barbarous forms ; but 
it strives continually to mould them into a finer beauty, 
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tilkit reaches at last its perfect spiritual expression. We 
may illustrate this proposition by an extreme instance. 
Wliat, to our apprehension, can be more revoltingly super-* 
stitious than the practice of placing one’s children on ar altar, 
and cutting their throats in order to please God ? Yet I 
am not sure that we have not here the germ of the highest 
Christian life. In the story of Abraham and Isaac we forget 
for a moment to call such a sacrifice superstition, simply 
because we are able to trace the mental process. There is 
not the blind dread of a guilty conscience, seeking to buy 
forgiveness, but the childlike faith of one who dearly loved 
his son, but loved his God better, and who believed that he 
could give no greater proof of his faith and love than by 
presenting to his Maker, through the mystery of sacrifice, 
a life dearer to him than his own. And this simplicity of 
faith and devotion leads, in the story, to a development in 
the idea of sacrifice. The higher voice spoke to Abraham, 

‘ Lay not thy hand upon the lad.’ For hundreds of years 
sacrifices of a more innocent character prevailed, which 
satisfied the desire to render some return to God for all his 
benefits, and to make some renunciation as an acknowledg- 
ment of sin. But to us these also would be superstitious, and 
it is difficult for us to associate any feelings of devotion with 
the blood-dripping altar. Another advance was yet to be 
made. Men began to feel after something deeper, and to 
perceive that the blood of bulls and goats could not take 
away sin. These offerings were but the foreshadowings 
of the abiding substance of sacrifice, ‘ Lo ! I come to do thy 
will, 0 God.’ That these are really successive stages in the 
growth of the same fundamental idea is attested by the fact 
that the word sacrifice still lingers among us as the expression 
of the highest thought of the religious life. Thus, even in 
this extreme instance, while we may be humbled by the 
tardy growth of man’s nobler thought, we can yet trace the 
path of Divine light shining amid the darkness. 

3 . It may be urged that we have just the same tendency 
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to believe a doctrine which satisfies a prejudice or an idiosijn- 
crasy, and that a tendency which thus leads us to accept 
as realities the idle figments of our own brain can be no cri- 
terion^of truti. This fact, no doubt, indicates uncertainty 
and liability to error. It shows that we must look for rules 
and appliances to correct our individual aberrations. But 
in this the religious faculty is only on a par with all others. 
We do not put out our eyes because they sometimes deceive 
us, nor do we decline to use our reason because ^^e are some- 
times inconsequent. So neither can w% turn a deaf ear to 
the voice of religion within us because we sometimes interpret 
its oracles incorrectly. 

This last objection leads us to observe, in relation to the 
whole subject, that our theory does not profess to be any 
broad and easy road to theological truth. It does not say 
that one man’s judgment is as good as another’s, or that 
every man may believe what he likes ; nor does it, in despair 
of objective truth, contend that what is true to one man 
may be false to another — a mode of speech which has been 
often used, but to which it is difficult to attach any definite 
meaning, unless it be that all religious truth is purely sub- 
jective. It distinctly asserts the reality of an inner witness 
of Divine truth ; but it does not say that the utterance of * 
this witness is always clear and sharp, and that, when in- ' 
terrogated, it never gives an ambiguous reply ; nor does it 
affirm that there are no false prophets within, whose noisy 
declarations may be taken for the voice of truth. It admits 
the presence of grave difficulties, and of many sources of 
error; and it thus explains the variety and uncertainty 
which mark the history of religion. 

(d) Nature of the Religious Element 

Having laid down a general theory, w'e must now view more 
in detail the nature of the religious element. In order to 
accomplish this task, as has already been briefly intimated, 
we must not begin by shutting up the essence of religion . 
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in S>ome neat little formula. The religious element is a given 
fact ; and the theologian, in surveying it, must be content 
to follow the slow and cautious procedure of the student of' 
nature. Religion is larger and more complex ihan his defini- 
tions ; and he can no more formulate its essence than he 
can the essence of a flower or a bird. He must take his stand, 
not upon preconceptions, but upon facts carefully accumu- 
lated and examined ; and as the field which religion covers 
in history i^s so vast, and as the soul itself has depths of 
mystery and evanescent shades of feeling which it is difficult 
for the most reflective mind to fathom or to grasp, he must 
not expect to build up his temple of theology in a day, or 
be dishearj:ened if he have often to re-examine his work. 
It may be true that men may easily know enough of religion 
for the practical guidance of life ; but I am speaking now of 
theology, which has to draw forth, for intellectual appre- 
hension, the data of religion, and can be successfully cul- 
tivated only by those who are prepared to bestow upon it, 
with patient care, the best gifts that they possess. The ob- 
jects lying nearest to us are by no means the most easily or 
the most universally known. Men breathed the air for 
thousands of years before they analysed it, and felt the beat- 
ing heart of expectation and the glowing cheek of shame 
ages before they discovered the circulation of the blood. 
And so we may be guided by an unseen hand, or taught by 
an inner voice, long before we can interpret the guidance 
or refer the voice to its source. Tlie religious movements 
of our nature will play their part though theologians bungle, 
as those who know nothing of the philosophy of aesthetics 
may have glorious visions of beauty, and gaze with awe and 
admiration upon the mountain, the ocean, or the midnight 
sky. The business of the theologian is not to anticipate 
by a circumscribing formula the verdict of nature, but to 
wait reverently upon the facts which flow from the depths 
of the human soul, and then in the maturity of knowledge 
and insight to give them a worthy interpretation. With 
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this caution, we may proceed to examine some of the larger 
features of our religious nature. 

" We may conveniently follow Schleiermacher in the division 
of our rfacultie^ into feeling, knowing, and doing,^ though I 
am quite unable, with him, to limit religion to the first of 
these classes. That religion belongs in part to the domain of 
feeling is clear ; for a man who believed in God simply as a 
scientific fact, but had no feeling of any sort in relation to 
him, could not be called religious ; and Schleiermacher is 
correct in pointing out that a greater oj; less knowledge of 
dogmatics is no measure of a man’s religion. Are we, how- 
ever, to say that the knowledge which always exists in con- 
nexion with religion is no part of it, but is due merely to 
the fact that religious feeling exists in beings who are capable 
of thought, and therefore exercise that thought upon every 
subject which comes before them ? I think not. We have 
already seen that the religious sentiments imply the existence 
of an object ; and now we may go further, and say that the 
belief in the object is a necessary part of religion, and that the 
feeling and the belief are mutu^ly dependent constituents of 
the same phenomenon. It cannot be maintained that the 
destruction of faith leaves the religious feeling wholly un- 
impaired, or, on the other hand, that the hardening of the 
religious sensibility is without effect upon our faith. The 
faith, it is true, may never have been formulated into distinct 
propositions, supported by their appropriate evidence ; but 
it involves a recognition, delusive or otherwise, of something 
beyond the self, and belief in its reality. There are, as we 
have already had occasion to observe, feelings, such as 
pleasure and pain, which are complete in themselves, and to 
which, therefore, this kind of argument will not apply. A 
man in pain will probably exercise his knowing faculty in 
relation to it, as he might in relation to a meteor or a balloon, 
but the knowledge and the pain are outside one another ; 


^ See his Der Christliche Glauhe, I, pp. 6 sqq. 
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a»d accordingly we justly refer the pain solely to the depart- 
ment of feeling: This observation, however, will not hold 
good in regard to those feelings which are directed towards 
an object. As anger can have no existence apart from belief 
in an offending object, so religion cannot exist without 
belief in its object. Say that it is nothing but a sense of the 
mysterious, still the very words imply the conception of 
mystery, and a belief in something to which mystery attaches. 
Say that it is an absolute feeling of dependence, and even 
Schleierma{:her, while denying all objective presentation, 
has to admit a dim and vague ‘ whence ’ as included in the 
feeling. I cannot understand this ‘ whence ’ except as a 
form of thought. Pain is complete without any ‘ whence ’ ; 
but a feeling of dependence can exist only in relation to an 
apprehended something on which we depend. The two 
elements seem to be concurrent ; and a man who was all 
susceptibility or all knowledge would be in either case 
incapable of religion. 

Passing on to the field of volition, we must again distinguish 
between feelings which are simply a form of the sensibility, 
like pleasure and pain, warmth and cold, and those which, 
like covetousness and anger, tend to precipitate themselves 
into action. The latter are more than occasions, they are 
sources of activity, and are cramped and uneasy unless they 
find vent in doing. If religion includes feelings of the former 
class, it certainly comprises also some of the latter. Religious 
ceremonial does not result from the accidental exercise of 
our activity in relation to religious feeling, but flows out of 
the very nature of religion itself, which, without it, is de- 
frauded of its legitimate growth. And again the connexion 
between morals and religion is more than accidental. The 
deepest religious natures apprehend this connexion the most 
clearly, and insist that he is not a truly religious man who 
wilfully neglects his duties. You rob religion, then, of one 
of its essential elements if you make it merely a form of 
susceptibility, which may indeed be taken into consideration 
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in our active life, but which would be equally complete igi 
a being who was absolutely destitute of impulse and activity. 

• Perhaps the justice of the foregoing reasoning will be more 
apparent if we |pply it to so high and pure a sentiment as 
compassion, which bears a closer analogy to religion than 
anger. Of compassion we obtain no finished picture till 
we include belief in a suffering object, and an impulse to 
administer relief. Here the belief and the feeling are mutu- 
ally dependent. Without belief in the existence of suffering 
no compassion could exist ; and, on the jDther htod, if we 
had no feeling which stood in special relation to suffering, 
we could not know, in the deepest sense, the reality of that 
suffering. We might indeed be told of it, and believe that 
the account was correct ; but it would be a barreif form of 
fact, the contents of which we did not really understand. 
And again, the compassion would be incomplete and sickly 
if it had no impulse towards the administration of relief. 
Thus knowing, feeling, and doing are united in one complex 
phenomenon. 

We must, then, include in our picture of religion the three 
faculties of our nature, and we force ourselves into a one- 
sided attitude when we insist upon finding the whole of it 
in any one apart from the other two. If we would reach 
the catholicity of truth, we must accord to each its just 
rights, and endeavour to maintain them all within ourselves 
in due balance and proportion. 

It may help us towards this catholicity if, without aiming 
at completeness, we attempt to classify the kinds of religion 
in accordance with the foregoing analysis. If religion, in 
its concrete life, involves, besides feeling, some sort of know- 
ing or recognition of the Divine, and some sort of doing, 
there is room for great differences in the religious nature of 
different men, and the varying proportions in which the 
knowing, feeling, and willing elements may stand related 
to one another may form a basis for distinguishing religions 
according to their internal nature. In agreement with this 

E 
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Miew religion falls into the three forms of dogmatic, emotional, 
and practical, according as one or another of the three ele- 
ments predominates, the other two being always present, 
though in a less marked degree. The emotional, again, 
might be broken into groups according to the nature of the 
preponderant feeling and give rise, for instance, to some of 
the forms of pantheism and mysticism. The practical would 
readily assume the forms of moral and ceremonial. That 
some such differences exist in the manifestations of human 
religiousness ther^ can be no doubt, and accordingly each 
of the three departments of our nature has been resorted to 
by distinguished thinkers in their attempt to define the 
essence of religion ; so that to this extent the result of our 
examination is confirmed by an observation of facts. It 
may be urged, however, that such variations do not arise 
from any difference in the religious nature of men, but from 
the different proportions in which the religious is combined 
with the other elements of our being. This view contains 
a certain amount of truth, and may indicate a source of 
variation in men’s religious judgments which is not to be 
overlooked. But it is by no means adequate to explain 
all the facts which seem to indicate distinctions within the 
religious nature itself. Dogmatic religion, for instance, is 
by no means peculiar to men in whom the intellectual powers 
preponderate. There are men of great, and men of small 
intelligence both within and without religions that one would 
classify as dogmatic. We must therefore look for the source 
of the difference in the religious nature itself. The religion 
of some men seems able to thrive on a very vague and general 
apprehension of the Divine. Their needs are best satisfied 
by retaining a maximum of the subjective with a minimum 
of the objective element. They would keep all their feelings 
high and pure, but allow them to rest on a vast and undefined 
object, which to them becomes less real and satisfying 
through every attempt to make it clearer to the thought. 
The religion of others pines under such conditions. Their 
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great want is to find the object on which their nature may 
repose. Their feelings may take care of theitiselves, if only 
they can see God as he is. They do not need to be always 
cherishing their ]pve to God ; they cannot help loving him 
if they know him ; and they cannot love him so long as he is 
a vague mysterious essence. To these men, accordingly, a 
clear theology is a religious rather than an intellectual 
necessity. A similar criticism may be applied to practical 
religion, which does not necessarily belong to men who are 
of a practical turn in the ordinary affairs yf life, blit is due 
to a predominant impulsiveness in the religious element, 
and assumes its double form according as the impulse to 
offer worship or the impulse to follow the highest goodness 
is the more marked. * 

(e) Catholic Self-Knowledge 

In entering on the next stage of our inquiry we find among 
those who admit the general competence of the religious 
nature of man two different modes of regarding its function 
and capacity. It may be considered capable only of exer- 
cising a discriminating and selective power among doctrines 
presented to it from without, accepting those which appear 
to satisfy its necessities, rejecting those which conflict with 
its deepest sentiments, and treating as unimportant those 
which neither appeal to its wants nor shock its sensibilities. 
It may, on the other hand, be viewed as ' feeling after God, 
if haply it may find him,’ and be deemed not wholly unequal 
to the discovery of religious truth, and the construction of 
that truth into a systematic theology. 

The idea that the human mind possesses the ‘ consciousness 
of the veracity ’ of theological truths the moment they are 
presented — a claim which has sometimes been made by 
ardent advocates of intuition^— seems opposed to the most 
obvious facts. There is no system which commands the 


^ See for instance Miss Cobbe’s Preface to Theodore Parker’s works, p. xvi. 
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assent of more than a limited number of men. If we even 
strip off one belief after another, and go to mankind with a 
broad and simple theism, we do not meet with an immediaite 
and universal assent. This, which seems to^so manjj, rightly 
or wrongly, to present the most meagre conditions on which 
religion can subsist at all, is rejected by several others as a 
system which may possibly be true, but which we have 
no ground for believing ; and, on the other hand, the 
majority of mankind ‘ possess the consciousness of the 
veracity * of a series of dogmas which the upholders of a 
simple theism are unable to accept. It is hardly philo- 
sophical to claim the authority of consciousness for just so 
much as we ourselves believe, and to treat all the belief of 
others, Vhich lies beyond our own field, as resting on a 
totally different and less trustworthy basis. We must 
remember that they also claim as their authority for the 
doctrines which they hold the witness of the Holy Spirit 
in the heart ; and this is their way of expressing ‘ the 
consciousness of their veracity.’ It seems to me that just 
the same phenomenon, the same confident resting on an 
inward assurance, appears under every diversity of theo- 
logical belief. It is true that this assurance may be differently 
regarded, appearing to some a permanent endowment of 
mankind, to others a special gift of grace to individuals. But 
this does not alter the intrinsic character of the phenomenon 
itself. Saul the Jew and Paul the Christian are equally 
certain that they are right. The Evangelical is as confident 
as the Unitarian, and the High Churchman as the Low ; 
while the Mohammedan rejoices in the clearer light which 
heaven has vouchsafed to himself. The different modes, 
again, in which these various schools may have their theology 
presented to them, be it from Bible, or Church, or Koran, or 
eclectic philosophy, do not invalidate this view of the 
essential identity of the inward ground of belief. Nor is 
this view disposed of even by the various theories of the 
basis of belief ; for behind almost all lies the assumption 
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of something beyond the mere logical evidence, constitutinf 
a spiritual force which supplements and conJirms the intel- 
le^ual process. This fact appears in the general disposition 
to treat infidelity as sin against an inner light, and not as 
a mere deficiency in the understanding ; and in the readiness 
of apologists to contend that the evidence which they present 
is amply sufficient for all who are not biased against religion, 
which is really a way of admitting that the evidence is not 
sufficient unless it be supported by an inward and spiritual 
authentication. If, then, we find a ‘ verifying faculty ’ 
appealed to, either expressly cr by implication, in support of 
almost all forms of belief, must we not admit that it is very 
uncertain in its operations, and that in any single jnan, or 
even in large masses of men, it may be very imperfect and 
one-sided ? It is not sufficient, therefore, for the purposes 
of a scientific theology simply to say that we possess a con- 
sciousness of the veracity of theological truth ; but we must 
determine in what way the inner witness may be interrogated, 
what are the sources of error in such an examination, and 
what precautions must be adopted in order to elicit a true 
response. 

If the religious nature is thus uncertain and vacillating in 
its recognition of spiritual truth, has it any power of discovery 
and construction ? An affirmative answer is guaranteed 
by historical evidence. The human mind has not waited 
passively for some one to come and tell it of Divine things ; 
but the dim, unformed sentiments have felt after their object, 
till sentiments have resulted in ideas, and ideas have been 
elaborated into systems of thought. Here, as in other 
departments of human life, it may be quite true that most 
men have little or no originating power, and must be content 
to accept what has been formulated by others ; but here 
too there have been creative minds who, from the deeper life 
within them, have struck out new lines of inquiry, and 
presented new theological doctrines to the faith and venera- 
tion of mankind. They, endowed with larger gifts, spiritual 
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^nd intellectual, than their fellows, have crystallized the 
unshaped sentiment of their age, and marked a step in the 
progress of our race. It is necessary, therefore, not only^o 
examine the process of verification, and to obtamj rules for 
a judicious criticism, but to consider also the means of 
discovery and the method of successful construction. These 
two directions of thought do not, however, impose on us the 
necessity of a separate treatment ; for the critical procedure 
is involved in the higher and more difficult pursuit of original 
investigation. 

Turning, then, to our search for a true method in this 
department of theology, we find that our first requirement is 
a wide and exact knowledge of the nature and phenomena of 
the religious element. Without this knowledge it is clearly 
impossible for us to draw trustworthy conclusions from 
that nature and these phenomena. Accordingly it is our 
primary duty to determine how this knowledge may be 
obtained, and made available for service. 

Our first step is to discover the source from which our 
knowledge must be drawn. The immediate source can be 
no other than ourselves. The phenomena of conscious life 
can be revealed only by consciousness. They are not open 
to the investigation of any sense, and must remain for ever 
hidden from him who has them not in himself. This might 
appear sufficiently obvious ; but as we are so much in the 
habit of looking at religion from the outside, and treating it as 
identical with the forms in which it is manifested, it may be 
well briefly to illustrate this point. ‘ What man knoweth 
the things of a man save the spirit of man which is in him ? ’ 
Remove that spirit of man, and human nature becomes an 
unintelligible force. A dog could not through most exact 
and patient observation come to understand a human soul. 
To him our words and deeds must for ever remain an insoluble 
mystery ; for the thoughts and feelings from which they 
spring cannot be seen by the microscope, and do not betray 
their nature in revealing lines upon the spectrum. They 
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are true symbols only to him who has already found in himseK 
the mental conditions which they express. They may 
indeed throw the thoughts into a fresh grouping, or shed a 
brilliants light og feelings which before were obscure. But 
their meaning for each person is inexorably confined within 
the limits of his internal experience. Had we no spirit of 
mirth within ourselves, no exhibitions of laughter would 
enable us to comprehend it, and it would be for us merely an 
outward effect due to an inscrutable cause. And if we had 
no devotion, the various phenomena to ^hich tltat feeling 
has given rise in the outer world would have to be accepted 
by us as facts ; but the cause of these facts would be abso- 
lutely unknown, and any theory which we might form as to 
the devotional practices of mankind would in all probability 
be entirely incorrect, and simply prove our learned in- 
competence. It is, however, quite true that the inw^ard 
experience of others may be of great value in developing 
and throwing unexpected lights upon our own ; and the 
importance of this truth must be considered in its proper 
place. At present w^e must simply note the fact that we can 
have no real knowledge of the religious nature of man till it 
presents itself in the form of self-knowledge. 

This fundamental fact must already convince us that 
considerable difficulty attends the scientific use of the 
religious element either as a basis or as a criterion of theology. 
Although all men have a rude kind of self-knowledge, just 
as all have a rude knowledge of the world around them, 
yet accurate self-knowledge, held with full consciousness, 
is the property only of a few. The power of thorough and 
exact introspection is not a very common gift, and it is 
brought to its highest efficiency only by long-continued 
exercise. If it were only necessary to examine and register 
the outward phenomena presented by religion, our difficulties 
might be overcome by that patient and careful observation 
which lies within the reach of all who have the opportunity of 
study ; but the power of reading correctly that which is 
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^thin requires more than industry, and the difference in 
their ability td decipher that human nature which every 
man carries about with him, and which might seem to be 
the nearest and most certain object of kno^^ledge, has given 
rise to the various systems which have been advocated by 
rival philosophers. Here we are peculiarly liable to be misled 
by our inclinations, to seize on the more prominent mental 
characteristics, to the disparagement of those which are more 
subtle but no less important, and thus to base our theories 
on a partial exa];nination of the facts. If this remark be 
true of mental philosophy in general, it is much more true 
of that branch of it which deals with religion. Here the bias 
of education acts with peculiar force, and men feel a kind of 
sacred obligation to defend that side of the religious element 
which is most marked within themselves, and to which they 
have devoted the largest share of their attention. Hence 
it is that the majority of mankind have shut themselves up 
in sectarian conclusions, and come to mistake their own little 
plot for the universe of truth. 

These remarks lead us to notice a qualification without 
which self-knowledge does not adequately express the first 
requirement of a sound method. This self-knowledge must 
be exhaustive or catholic. We must not be content to take 
the first strong impulses of piety, or of faith, or of charity, 
and dress these up as representing the religion of mankindk 
We must endeavour to get behind these, and seek the un- 
explored depth, where we may find the germs of nobler things, 
which await the developing power of a richer and warmer 
experience. How often have men discovered that to be 
within them which they had never suspected to be there, 
and found that to be a force mighty to the pulling down of 
strongholds, which once they had derided as the feeble 
offspring of superstition. And how often do men express 
themselves in a way suited indeed to the narrow horizon of 
their inward view, but which one cannot but feel that a single 
touch of holier experience would completely alter. It is 
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needful, therefore, to search out the delicate traces of omx 
more hidden feeling and even of our higher possibilities ; 
and then to be humble, remembering the dim and shadowy 
region ihat wejiave not yet traversed, and knowing that so 
long as we fall short of the fulness of the perfect man we are 
not furnished with all the data that are requisite for a 
catholic theology. 

It is impossible for us to attempt a complete analysis 
and classification of the phenomena exhibited by the religious 
element, so subtle, so variously combined, and *so difficult 
satisfactorily to name, are many of these phenomena ; but it 
may be useful if we mark out certain great lines of tendency, 
those especially which are apt to exist apart or in antagonism. 
For such a ground-plan may act as a check on our natural 
bias, and force upon our attention considerations which 
otherwise we might be inclined to overlook. 

Accepting the existence of four principal tendencies, 
towards doctrinal, emotional, moral, and ceremonieil religion, 
we may observe, in each of these, two opposing and mutually 
limiting movements. The doctrinal phase of religion, the 
disposition to dwell upon the Object of religion as that 
without M^hich religion could not exist at all, inevitably results 
in theology, the scientific statement of a religious knowledge 
that may be held unscientifically. Differences, therefore, 
in the mode in which we dwell upon the Object of religion may 
be expected to display themselves in the theological world ; 
and consequently the differences which are observed in the 
latter may point to fundamental religious differences, and 
assist us in the analysis of our own nature. Now in the 
schools of theology we notice a constant warfare between 
the conservative and progressive. The former regard the 
latter as irreverent innovators ; and the reformers charge 
their immovable opponents with blindness, credulity, and 
bigotry. These epithets may describe fairly enough the 
extreme representatives of the conflicting tendencies. But 
if we study the highest minds in each school, there seems 
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tt be something deep and worthy in their fundamental 
postulates, and “we are driven to ask whether both may not 
have a religious root. In the contemplation of the infinite 
Object of religion we may be filled with wogder anA thank- 
fulness at all that we know, all that we have experienced. 
That we should know so much seems enough, and more than 
enough. Any disturbance of what we feel, by criticizing 
the imperfect forms of thought, or by pressing on to new 
acquisitions, seems like a noisy and profane intrusion upon 
the solemit hush of^a sanctuary of prayer. It is not that we 
are wholly unconscious of dark spots upon our field of Divine 
knowledge ; but they are spots upon a sun whose glory 
prevents them from being seen except through some obscuring 
medium df human indifference or passion. Nor is it that we 
deliberately think that we have exhausted the Divine nature ; 
but what we have already gained appears so full and satisfying 
that we need no more, and we secretly think that all new 
attainments must be as nothing in comparison with the old. 
We only wish to be left alone, that we may wrap our mantles 
about our faces, and, undisturbed by the world’s changing 
scenes, worship him who fills our hearts, and whose voice has 
spoken to faithful souls from the beginning. Thus we 
become conservatives in theology, and view with discomfort 
and regret the shifting tides of thought, unable to see that 
they too are moving in obedience to a Divine attraction. 
On the other hand, the feeling may haunt us that, after all, 
what we know of God is but a drop in an infinite ocean, 
and that our highest conceptions must be utterly unworthy 
of him whom none can find out unto perfection. We would 
not stand still, but press on to a nearer, and ever a nearer 
communion. What grander task than to clear away the 
errors that darken the human heart, and bring to men a 
nobler thought of God ? To exalt as adequate and final 
expressions of eternal truth any one of our ‘ little systems ’ 
seems to border closely on impiety. We would not forget 
the dimness of our present vision, but, placing our trust 
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in the leading hand of God, continually cry, Oh ! that me 
now might find him, and see the King in ‘his beauty, with 
%o veil of error interposed ; now we know in part ; oh ! that 
we might knoyjj him even as we are known. Thus we become 
theologically progressive, pledged to the eternal pursuit of 
a goal infinitely distant. These two tendencies, then, which 
might be regarded as mutually destructive, both spring from 
a genuine religious source ; and he who would not shut him- 
self up in a single school must endeavour to understand both, 
and to blend them in the fulness of a catholic andiiarmonious 
nature. 

Passing on to the emotional phase of religion, we may notice 
two tendencies which we may call the social and the solitary. 
There is the disposition to share our religious feelings, and 
mingle them, as it were, into one common store, from which 
each may draw a richer life than he could find in himself 
alone. From this disposition springs the Church, regarded 
as a communion of saints, comprising under it assemblies 
for public worship, and meetings of every kind for mutually 
strengthening the religious life. This tendency, when 
unchecked, begets what may appear an undue ease and 
familiarity in the interchange of the deeper sentiments, 
and a form of life which is wanting in the finer elements of. 
reverence and dependence on God. On the other hand is* 
the disposition to keep all these things, and ponder them in 
our hearts, as too sacred and private to be talked about. 
There are passages of communion between the soul and God 
which are betrayed and vulgarized by being told to mortal 
ears. Our religion is between us and him, and man may 
not interfere. We would speak with him ‘ solus cum solo ’ ; 
and none may know what passes then. We want not Church, 
priest, confession, or sacrament ; they only break rudely in 
on a joy which they cannot know and cannot help. Let 
them leave the soul in its solitude, away from the dull beat 
of human modes and symbols, that it may rest itself in the 
silent presence. This tendency, when unchecked by the 
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otker, produces a sensitiveness which is hardly consistent 
with simplicity, *and a reticence which may prevent the 
needed word from being spoken, and, while it is consisteniP 
with depth, interferes with breadth of sympathy and experi- 
ence. These two phases of the religious life conduct us to 
what may be termed dependent and immediate religion, 
which again develop themselves into the stronger contrast 
of authoritative and liberal. In the latter form they manifest 
themselves in sharply opposed schools, which regard one 
another with mutual aversion. A system which is really 
based on human nature, and not on its partial developments, 
must find room for both, and leave us our love for prophets 
and saints, and our reverence for the Church as the venerable 
treasure-house of the world’s spiritual wisdom, and at the 
same time not tarnish, but glorify the soul’s inner life of 
dependence on God, and devotion to him as higher, closer, 
dearer than all others. 

Coming now to the moral side of religion, which is due to 
our thirst for an ideal or Divine righteousness, we observe 
here also two conflicting tendencies. On the one hand, we 
may be impressed by the magnificence of the end which we 
seek to attain, and by the intrinsic grandeur of a nature 
to which such an end can be proposed. The pursuit of this 
end may be a source of constant exhilaration, and instead of 
being depressed and grieved at our many failures we may 
glory in our frequent triumphs. Hence we shall dwell upon 
the greatness and strength of human nature, and have no 
sympathy with those who speak of its inner w^eakness and 
corruption. On the other hand, the very greatness of the 
end may force upon our attention the contrast of our poor 
attainments. Hence the sense of sin, and the sad feeling that 
the ideal end is out of all proportion to our present strength. 
These two tendencies, like those previously mentioned, 
have met upon the field of controversy, and the exuberant 
freshness of a conquering manhood been opposed by the cry 
.of conscious weakness for redemption and reconciliation. 
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We must take both into account in the construction of our 
theology, and seek to unite in ourselvefs the energy of 
4riumphant hope with the softness of unfeigned humility. 

Lastly, in tjjie ceremonial tendency in religion we notice 
two distinct phases. There is the disposition to approach 
God in worship with the most beautiful things that we possess, 
and to make the highest forms of art expressive of the varied 
sentiments of devotion. We would not offer to God what 
is mean and ugly, but endeavour to make our service in 
some measure worthy of the greatness of him to* whom it is 
presented. If this disposition be unbalanced, it will lead us 
to mistake the form for the reality, and to neglect the inward 
in our attention to the outward. On the other hand is the 
feeling that God is so near the soul that nothing need come 
between ; that golden temple and ruined hovel are alike 
to him whose sanctuary is the purified heart ; and that all 
we want for our worship is a quiet place where we may forget 
the world and its vain splendours, and open our minds to 
receive the light of heaven. Unchecked, this feeling ends in 
puritanic simplicity, and builds those barn-like meeting- 
houses, whose very absence of artistic expression tells us of 
men whose faith had overcome the world. We must recognize 
both these tendencies, and so learn to combine beauty with . 
spirituality of worship, and offer to the public service of God » 
our choicest gifts, not as though he needed anything, but 
as expressive of our deepest and holiest affections. 

(f) Sources of Error 

The preceding survey may enable us to recognize certain 
sources of error, which affect every attempt to construct 
a doctrinal system. 

I. A doctrine which stands in immediate relation to our 
spiritual sensibility presupposes two distinct processes, 
spiritual discernment and intellectual formulation. It is 
possible that one of these might possess the highest efficiency, 
while the other was very defective. One might have a vivid 
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spiritual perception of the deep things of God, and surrender 
his life to the beauty of his vision, and yet be quite unable to 
present their implicit truths in a form which would satisfjp 
all the requirements of advancing thought. %he mom/^nt we 
pass from the immediate experience, and begin to express its 
contents in doctrinal form, we necessarily encounter all the 
uncertainties that attend our intellectual movements. The 
shape of our doctrine is inevitably moulded by the conditions 
of thought and knowledge belonging to our age and country ; 
and therefore, wliile it enshrines some permanent truth, 
it may itself be transient. It follows that every doctrine is 
justly subject to criticism and revision, as the boundaries 
of knowledge are widened and thought becomes more exact. 
But a criticism which is merely negative will do little good. 
In criticizing ancient dogma we must not only understand 
the philosophy and language and mingled mass of traditional 
ideas which characterized the time when it arose, but we must 
trace it to its permanent spiritual roots, and consider how far 
it gave expression to a genuine religious experience. To 
sum up, we must distinguish between the dogma and the 
religious consciousness which it sought to interpret ; and if we 
find ourselves compelled to reject the one, we may neverthe- 
less endeavour to preserve the other. This principle will be 
‘amply illustrated in the course of our investigation. 

2. Setting aside the intellectual element, and reverting 
to the simple religious consciousness, we find there also 
tendencies to error from which few inquirers can claim to 
be exempt. 

(a) Let us suppose that the inquirer possesses at least in 
germ every primitive feeling, want, tendency, or belief 
involved in the religious element, so that by a thorough 
knowledge of himself he would be acquainted with the whole 
range of the religious consciousness. Then, I think, this 
difficulty arises. The contents of the religious consciousness 
axe seldom, if ever, found properly balanced in any individual. 
.Experience does not justify us in believing that in ourselves, 
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for instance, each has its full weight, and no more than its 
full weight. Usually some tendency is predominant, and 
otters feeble. When we look into ourselves, those that are 
predomijiant strjke the attention first, while those that are 
feeble may escape observation. Or if a very acute observa- 
tion detects the more evanescent phenomena, yet the inquirer 
will deem them oi minor importance, and v ill assign them a 
much lower rank in his system than that which they will 
obtain from another in whom they are paramount, while 
those which preponderate in the former are feeble and 
obscure in the latter. Hence arise divergent and antagonistic 
systems, and contradictory definitions, when definitions are 
attempted, each inquirer judging of the whole of religion by 
that tendency vdiich is most marked in himself. 

What is the remedy ? It is to confine our attention no 
longer to our own individual nature, but to seek as wide an 
acquaintance as we can with the nature of others. This may 
be done either directly or through the medium of books. A 
friend may call our attention to some fact in ourselves which 
had escaped our observation ; the meditations of a writer 
may bring to light depths in the soul which we had not 
previously known. But the discipline which we most need 
is intercourse and an earnest endeavour to sympathize with 
those whose predominant tendencies are most strongly 
opposed to our own. The bias of our mind in mature life 
is largely the result of education, and may be to a considerable 
extent counteracted by a self-imposed education. Unfor- 
tunately the religious jealousies of mankind prevent that 
direct intercourse which would be most beneficial, if engaged 
in with mutual courtesy and respect. But we are not shut 
out from books ; and we may constrain ourselves to read 
those which appeal to a wholly different class of wants 
from those of which we are most conscious. We should 
read such books, not with a desire to find their weak points, 
but to find their strong points, to gain the point of view of 
the writer and understand through the power of sympathy 
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tfae state of mind from which the book emanated. We 
may thus strengthen those elements in us which are weak, 
and train ourselves into a condition of mind in which ,we 
shall discover truer data for our theology tj^an we qould do 
if we confined our examination to our own individual nature, 
and made no study of the minds of others. We do not in 
this process blindly submit to the authority of others, or« 
even accept anything on carefully sifted evidence, but simply 
allow other minds of the most diverse characters to exert 
their proper influence upon the growth of our nature, and 
thus educate our minds into a wider catholicity. Our data 
are still drawn wholly from within, but from a more balanced 
and better furnished soul than before. 

(6) The second source of error under this head is similar. 
In the last case we supposed that the inquirer possessed all 
the contents of the religious element, only not in proportion, 
some being excessive, others defective. But is this invariably 
the case ? Is not the individual nature occasionally without 
some constituent of the religious consciousness ? Or, if 
that constituent is latently there, is it not often so dormant 
as never to have revealed itself, so that no amount of intro- 
spection would give the inquirer any, even the least, know- 
ledge of it ? It is easy to see that all the evils which we found 
in the last instance would be aggravated in this, and that 
the correcting discipline would be proportionately more 
severe ; and it is not necessary to traverse again the same 
ground. But if no amount of training will bring such 
dormant constituents to light, what then is the position 
which the inquirer ought to assume ? Ought he to dismiss 
them as the fantastic offspring of a diseased imagination 
simply because they are not in himself ? That would be 
about as reasonable as for a blind man to scoff at the possibility 
of vision. Yet he must not lightly assume that they are 
fundamental in human nature. He must consider whether 
they are not explicable as a diseased or immature form of 
something in himself. If on careful consideration they are 
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simply incomprehensible to him, then he must ascertaih 
whether they appear very widely in humarf nature, and in 
rmn educated under diverse circumstances, or whether they 
arise o»ly at a gertain stage of spiritual culture. If he see 
reason to believe that they are all but universally char- 
acteristic of the religious nature of man, his only legitimate 
course will be to admit that there is an incompetence in him- 
self. This result may hold good even should it be the case 
that the phenomena in question appear only at a certain 
stage of spiritual culture. The inquirer will in thaf case have 
to consider whether the phenomena are in all instances 
essentially of the same character ; whether they appear only 
in flighty and peculiar persons, or also in men of sound and 
sober judgment ; and whether they augment the power and 
greatness of those in whom they manifest themselves, or 
make them weak and puerile. He will seek also the testimony 
of those who ought to be most competent to judge in such a 
case, and consider whether their respective testimonies 
agree so far as they go, or are mutually contradictory. 
And if all the evidence, or vastly the greater portion of it, 
tend to show that the phenomena in question are fundamental 
in human nature, while he has little or nothing to oppose to 
this evidence but a negation in himself, and perhaps many 
others, he will be bound to admit that there is some incom- 
petence in himself, or at all events to suspend his judgment. 
Thus in constructing his system he will not forget or deny 
the existence of these facts, he will not admit anything 
contradictory to them, and in regard to that special depart- 
ment of theology which relates to them he will wait patiently 
for the dawning of a new light upon his soul. Like the 
blind man he will believe that others see while he is dark, 
and will reverently hope for the time when he will have the 
prophet’s vision. These suggestions may guard us against 
the error of giving shallow and paltry interpretations to the 
utterances of great prophetic souls, 

(c) A third source of error is our liability to mistake a 

F 
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prejudice or idiosyncrasy in ourselves for something funda- 
mental in humdn nature. Many perhaps regard the doctrine 
of the infallibility of the Bible as a primary truth ; for it 
has been so instilled into them from childh(^od thatht seems 
as if their nature could not be the same dissociated from that 
doctrine. Of course no man accustomed to exact thought 
could, even if he held that doctrine, fall into such an error, 
but would see clearly that it was a doctrine dependent on 
external evidence. Still we are all subject to idiosyncrasies, 
and it is* desirabje that we should be able to distinguish 
these by some ready test from the permanent data of human 
nature. We ought, I think, to suspect ourselves of having 
an idiosyncrasy if we are solitary or nearly solitary in our 
impression, and especially if that impression be opposed 
to the general sense of mankind. We ought similarly to 
suspect ourselves of having a prejudice if our impression is 
peculiar to our party, if it does not make any way with 
cautious inquirers outside our party, but is almost invariably 
the sign of a certain kind of education. Now, although we 
may be convinced that we are under the influence of a 
prejudice, and therefore may guard ourselves against being 
biased by it, yet so long as it remains it is inevitable that our 
judgment should be more or less warped ; and therefore it is 
desirable to eradicate the prejudice. The process is some- 
what similar to that employed in the preceding cases. It 
is intercourse with others of every shade of opinion that 
gradually effaces prejudice from the mind. That there is 
danger in this process must be admitted ; for more than 
prejudice may be taken from those who are not strong enough 
to bear such a discipline. It seems clear that for the theo- 
logian the discipline is necessary ; for to shut oneself up in 
one’s own clique perpetuates prejudice as much as it obstructs 
progress. 

It will be observed that the tests which I have mentioned 
for prejudice or idiosyncrasy furnish a general, not a universal 
rule ; a rule applicable to the great mass of mankind, but 
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not to all. Instances are conceivable, and have no doutd 
existed, in which the peculiarity of an individual was not a 
pptjudice or what is ordinarily called an idiosyncrasy, but 
an antiaipation the future inheritance of the race. When 
Abraham, according to the story, felt that nothing short of 
an absolute monotheism could satisfy the religious nature of 
man, he must have stood almost alone. Others may have 
seen in his assertion of that great truth nothing but a 
negation, a denial of the existence of the gods ; and devout 
idolaters must have thought him under a strange hallucina- 
tion. Or to take a higher and more historical example, 
Christ must have felt himself alone in the possession of 
some of his most important doctrines. Others thought he 
was mad ; but he calmly assumed that human nature in 
its divinost form had not been fathomed by any of his 
contemporaries ; and though no man knew the Son, he 
could not admit the thought that he might after all be the 
victim of infatuation. There are, then, cases where the 
tests that I have given are not applicable ; but every one 
should hesitate long, and use severe self-scrutiny, before 
regarding himself as an exception to the general laws of his 
race. The probability against his being such an exception 
is millions to one. Still he may be such. And if the apparent 
truth that presses on his soul stand the test of years, if it be- 
come fuller and deeper as he grows older, if his desire to 
advocate it have no taint of self-assertion, if it seem to him 
a truth greater than himself, a truth of which he is not worthy, 
if he find his nature becoming larger, calmer, sweeter under 
its power, if it enable him to interpret with more penetrating 
skill the other portions of human nature, so that he knows 
‘ what is in man,’ then he ought not to keep silence, lest haply 
he be found even fighting against God. And when an 
oppressed soul thus unburdens itself, trusting that humanity 
in the future will rise to the same stature with itself, and take 
up the same burden that it has borne, however exalted may 
be its language or its claims, it is not justly chargeable with 
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f>resumption. The only test has been applied which the 
case admits of* surrender to the Divine will till the self-will 
is gone, and the truth of God burns with an unbear$>t)le 
brightness. Let men be honest with themsi^lves ; and when 
with heart-felt sincerity they can say, I seek not my own 
will, but the will of him that sent me,’ then they may tread 
paths where none are prepared to follow, and speak with 
authority though none receive their witness. 

Our survey of the sources of error suggests some further 
remarks, ‘which may serve to induce caution and humility 
in our judgment of religious questions. If our view has been 
correct, it follows that the faculty of spiritual discernment 
exists in various degrees of strength and fulness in different 
persons, and is susceptible of cultivation and growth. It 
may be useful to illustrate this position by a few examples. 
The fundamental belief of the theologian, that God exists, 
is neither accepted universally nor held by the theist himself 
with uniform certainty. If we may speak with any confidence 
of what passes in the mind of another, there have been men 
who have not only denied, in obedience to their philosophical 
system, the validity of belief in God’s existence, but have 
themselves been entirely without that belief, and had no 
sense of unsatisfied want in their atheism. It follows either 
that the arguments for the existence of God are inconclusive, 
or that they carry conviction only when the vision of reason is 
assisted by religious apprehension. Again, among those who 
do believe in God’s existence we observe great variation in 
the degree of their belief. It does not in every instance 
amount to that unquestioning confidence which we feel in 
the reality of the outward world or of the mind of our friend ; 
but in some it is full and strong, in others it is faint and 
uncertain. A similar variation is found to exist in the 
individual believer by comparing one time with another. 
Now we believe with such intensity that it appears as though 
no heaven could make God more manifestly near than he is 
here upon earth ; and again our minds feel dim and confused, 
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and we cry, ‘ Why art thou so far from me ? Return ; (5 
Lord, how long ? ’ We observe here a characteristic which 
is absent from beliefs that rest upon a purely intellectual 
basis. Chese d® not change in certitude according to our 
differing moods ; but the belief in God depends in part on 
finer sensibilities, which are not always equally active. 
The religious element, then, varies in different people, and 
is susceptible of frequent change even in the same person. 
In many it seems so dwarfed and feeble as to be almost 
non-existent ; in others it has a saintly^ richness, fulness, 
and strength. And in the same person it is sometimes so 
energetic as to become lord of the whole man, putting sin 
and sorrow under its feet ; and again, as though wearied, 
it relaxes its hold, and the lower nature for a time exercises 
a rebellious rule. It is not my purpose to inquire now into 
the cause of this diversity ; how far it is dependent on the 
will, how far on differences of original constitution ; how 
far it is a necessary concomitant of our frailty, how far 
designed as an important portion of our moral probation. 
At present I would merely note it as a fact in human nature, 
and point out its connexion with the variation in men’s 
belief in the existence of God. It accounts for that variation, 
whether we regard the belief as primitive in the religious 
element, or think only that strength in the religious nature 
predisposes us to attach due weight to the arguments of 
the theologian, while religious incapacity tempts us to be 
sceptical and slow of heart to believe. 

May we venture to pass on to the attributes of God ? The 
great metaphysical attributes, self-existence, infinity, eternity 
are apprehended by the reason. For the recognition of these 
no special spiritual qualifications appear to be requisite. 
Our acceptance of them is forced upon us by the fundamental 
and universal laws of thought ; so that even the professed 
atheist can hardly escape the admission that there must be 
an absolute and eternal something. But there is another 
class of attributes which we may call the spiritual. How 
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Shall we know his love, his holiness, his justice, his com- 
passion ? As hone knoweth the things of a man save the 
spirit of man which is in him, even so the things of ©od 
knoweth none but the Spirit of God. If ttese things be not 
at all in us we cannot know them in him. Unless his Spirit 
passes, as it were, across the field of our consciousness, we 
cannot recognize his attributes. ‘ He that loveth not knoweth 
not God ; for God is love.’ As face answers to face in a 
mirror, so attribute must answer to attribute when the soul 
turns to its Creator, or nothing but blank mystery will be 
before it. A communion of spirit is the indispensable 
condition of our knowledge of him. If the presence of that 
spirit in us be feeble and inconstant, our understanding of 
the Divine attributes will be dim and untrustworthy. In 
proportion as it becomes paramount, so as not merely to flit 
like a ghost over our own lower life, but to raise up our 
spirit into coincidence with itself, will our knowledge of 
God’s spiritual attributes be full and accurate. And he 
only who has that Spirit without measure can know as he 
is known. 

Is it asked by what marks we can recognize in us the 
presence of the Divine Spirit ? 1 reply that the highest 

spirit in us is invariably accompanied by the knowledge 
that it is the highest ; and if the Spirit which is of God 
and the spirit wliich is of the world meet together in us, 
we cannot hesitate in deciding which is the more divine. 

If we descend to the lower knowdedge of the human soul, 
we may observe a similar variation. We have seen that 
self“knowdedge is the key to our knowiedge of others ; and 
therefore, if others have attributes higher and nobler than 
any we can be even momentarily conscious of, we cannot 
apprehend these attributes. The man who is all selfishness 
does not believe in generosity or disinterestedness. The 
revengeful mock at the forgiving temper. The coward is 
perplexed by the manifestation of courage. And to him who 
has never loved or suffered the cross is an insoluble mystery. 
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I do not mean that we cannot apprehend attributes greater 
in degree than our own, but limit the remark to those which 
w^do not in any degree possess. If, however, the disparity 
be very great, Jchere will be a proportionate difficulty in 
understanding the attributes of another ; and the more nearly 
we stand on the same level, the more complete will be our 
mutual recognition. The things of a man knoweth none 
but the spirit of man which is in him. Spiritual things 
are spiritually discerned, and only the spiritual nature in 
us can detect the attributes of the human souk If that 
nature be dull, cramped, feeble, buried, a5 it often is, in the 
things of the world and the flesh, it is impossible that it can 
interpret the lofty endowments of saints and prophets. 
But the converse is not true. The higher nature can under- 
stand the lower, often better than it understands itself. 
He in whom all passion seems subdued, nevertheless com- 
prehends the power of those passions which he keeps in 
subjection. Christ, in whose history we find no record of 
penitence, knew the horror of that sin which he spurned, 
and saw perhaps as none other saw how it spreads a cloud 
between man and God. A full humanity, even without any 
aberrations of the will, can know what is in sinful man, 
and interpret diseases of the spirit better than the sufferer 
himself. He that is spiritual judges of all things, but is 
himself judged of by none who is less spiritual. In order to 
read, then, with a delicate accuracy the attributes merely 
of the human soul the religious nature ought to be deep, 
full, and harmonious ; and this is not always the case even 
with the most serious theologian. 

A few words must still be said about questions of relation. 
Our perception of the relations between objects depends 
largely on the clearness of our knowledge of their attributes ; 
and our perception of spiritual relations is no exception to 
this general rule. A penetrating knowledge of the Divine 
Spirit on the one side, and of the human soul in its various 
phases on the other, is the indispensable condition of a 
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delicate disceniment of the relations of the soul to God, 
or of the souls of men to one another. But this is not all. 
If indeed our knowledge of Divine and human attribiyt^s 
were perfect, we might have a complete perception of 
religious relations. But as this is not the case, we are 
bound to apply any test which may help us to verify our 
conclusions. Such a test is to be found in spiritual experi- 
ence ; and indeed I believe that without such experience our 
conviction of some of the most important relations would 
be little better than a distant echo of what more saintly 
souls have felt and known. Perhaps this statement will 
be best unfolded by taking a few examples. In Psalm xxxii. 
3~5 we have these words : ‘ When I kept silence, my bones 
waxed old through my roaring all the day long. For day 
and night thy hand was heavy upon me : my moisture was 
changed as with the drought of summer. I acknowledged 
my sin unto thee, and mine iniquity have I not hid. I said, 
I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord ; and thou 
forgavest the iniquity of my sin.’ Here is implied the 
doctrine that impenitence causes disquietude of heart, and 
brings upon us the heavy hand of the Divine displeasure, 
and that humble confession induces the peace of forgiveness. 
Was this only the feeling of the Psalmist, or is it a universal 
truth ? Experience must decide, and only in our own 
consciousness can we find an indubitable answer for ourselves. 
Somewhat similar are the words, ‘ The sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit : a broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise.’^ Is the contrite man free from that 
contempt of the higher Spirit which we often speak of as 
self-contempt, and is that awarded only to the mortification 
of a still unsubdued pride ? And does sorrow of heart 
bestow a deeper peace than any rite formally offered as a 
propitiation ? Here those are the truest judges who have 
mourned in unselfish sorrow for their sin. Again, take the 
words, ‘ My heart trusted in him, and I am helped ’ ‘ O 

1 Ps. li. 17. 2 Ps. xxviii. 7. 
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Lord of hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth in thee.^ 
Does trust in God bring with it help and blessedness, and 
we lay that down as a universal doctrine ? Clearly 
those v^o havejiever trusted cannot tell. Those only who 
have tasted the fruits of patient waiting upon God know 
with certainty whether their salvation is from him.^ And 
once more, when Christ speaks of the things hidden from the 
wise and prudent 9s being revealed to babes, does he not 
utter a deep experience of his own ? Does he not in effect 
tell us that seeking for Divine knowledge rather in a childlike 
intercourse with God than in the learning of the schools, 
he had seen gleams of light which philosophers had desired 
in vain ? Paul expresses the same experience when he 
says, ‘ That your faith should not stand in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God.’ Is this a true doctrine ? 
Is the devout, lowly, simple heart fuller of Divine light 
than the richly stored and subtle intellect ? Let those 
who have both large intellects and lowly hearts answer 
the question. 

We have now seen that the religious element is variable 
in human nature, existing in different degrees of intensity 
and fulness in different persons, not constant in the same 
person, and requiring to be enriched by the lessons of experi- 
ence ; and that the perfect theologian ought to possess this 
element in all its power and completeness, and stored with 
the most precious fruits of long communion both with God 
and man. This result may convince us of two important 
facts. First, religious truths are not latent in every man, 
requiring only a formal statement to bring them into the 
clear light of consciousness ; but the element to which they 
appeal, and which furnishes a criterion of their truth, being 
susceptible of cultivation and growth, may apprehend these 
truths with every variety of distinctness, and only the 
rarely gifted few, if even a few, can see them in all their 
beauty, built up into a perfect and eternal temple. Secondly, 

1 Ps. Ixxxiv. 12. 2 ps. ixii. i. 
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We need not exact the test of universality before we accept 
the evidence of* the religious element. Our examination has 
shown that many of its phenomena may be more or Jl^ss 
restricted, and that probably its highest: manifestations 
will appear only here and there. It is as though the eye were 
susceptible of a constantly increasing power, and brought 
back to a few observers reports of other worlds, and visions 
of glory which were hidden from the less advanced. Then 
we should not deny the testimony of those whose sight, 
strengthened by long gazing at the Divine, penetrated into 
holier depths than our own ; but we should cry in humility 
and hope, Lord, give sight to us also, that we may see thee 
and adore. 


(g) Confirmatory Facts 

It may throw further light upon our survey of the religious 
element, and at the same time confirm our general position, 
if we notice a few prominent facts in religious history which 
are such as our previous examination might lead us to 
anticipate. 

I. The first broad fact that arrests our attention is the 
great diversity of theological belief. This may be observed, 
not only in different countries and periods, but in the same 
place and at the same time, when precisely the same external 
evidence is before every inquirer. On looking closer, we 
may perceive that the various religious systems bear a certain 
relation to national or individual character. Jewish theology 
is not the same as Grecian, nor Phrygian as Roman, nor Irish 
as English ; and if you imagine any of these transposed, 
you will at once recognize an inconsistency between the 
national character and the religious faith and practice 
superinduced upon it. And so with individuals, their views 
are not entirely the result of investigation, apart from all 
personal bias, but are in harmony with the mental char- 
acteristics of their authors, so that the transference of their 
views from one to another would at once excite a sense of 
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incongruity.^ These phenomena are readily explained 
our theory. We have seen that the religious element is 
ni^ invariable, but exists in different persons in different 
propol^ions, and in developments more or less one-sided. 
And in this element the beliefs implicitly contained in it 
are not given ready formed, but are sought after by wants 
and tendencies which these beliefs are adapted to satisfy. 
Those whose religious nature is less matured will rest in 
different conclusions from those who have the Spirit in larger 
measure, and those whose bias is in opposite* directions 
will adopt conflicting systems of theology. And lastly, a 
rich spiritual experience, which admits an infinite variety 
of degrees, is indispensable to the solution of many important 
questions. Here, then, we have elements of uncertainty 
whose combined action is amply sufficient to account for 
the otherwise amazing diversity of theological belief. 

2. Most men have a power of acknowledging and believing 
a doctrine which they could not unaided have discovered. 
The heart responds to the appeal of a powerful religious 
teacher, and we joyfully accept new truth, or feel a fresh 
confidence in the old, though we care not to assign a distinct 
reason for our belief, and our own more languid natures, 
away from such an influence, could not have generated it. 
Accordingly multitudes have some strong religious faith, 
and spend simple and godly lives, who have never reasoned 
upon their faith, and whose belief, while deriving its form 
from the Church to which they belong, is evidently a thing 
of the heart, and is not held merely in deference to superior 


1 Compare Professor James's remark in his Gifford Lectures on Variciies 
of Religious Belief (p. 487) : ‘ If an Emerson were forced to be a Wesley, 
or a Moody forced to be a Whitman, the total human consciousness of 
the divine would suffer. The divine can mean no single quality, it must 
mean a group of qualities, by being champions of which in alternation, 
different men may all find worthy missions. Each attitude being a syllable 
in human nature's total message, it takes the whole of us to spell the 
meaning out completely.' 
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authority. They have within them a yearning which finds 
its rest in the doctrines presented to them. 

3. Connected with the preceding is the fact that in 
theology men generally feel a certain dependence on authority. 
In our theory there is abundant room for this dependence. 
Theology must be slowly elaborated from the resources of 
human nature ; and while men have a rich, but varying 
capacity for recognizing the truths which their nature demands, 
they are impelled to look for some authority to interpret 
their inarticulate wants, and present in an established form 
the beliefs which their condition at the time being requires. 
If there were no such authority, multitudes would be left 
without any satisfying form of belief ; and while they were 
conscious of vague spiritual wants, they would endeavour 
to appease these by conceptions and practices lower than 
they were capable of appreciating, instead of being ennobled 
and elevated by having the highest form of doctrine which 
the advancement of the age would permit it to receive 
pressed upon their attention. Accordingly, while having 
the sources of belief within themselves, they nevertheless 
gladly range themselves under some generally accepted and 
enduring authority. 

4. This leads us to another fact connected with the revolts 
which from time to time occur against established authority. 
Men outgrow theologies. The formuhe which can enlist 
all the sympathy and zeal of one generation seem foreign to 
the religious wants of another. Great revolutions in theology 
do not commonly arise from the calm investigations of the 
reason, but from a feeling that the old forms are beneath, 
and therefore unsuited to, the altered condition of the soul. 
We do not reason about dead forms of belief ; for they no 
longer appeal to our higher instincts. The child, when he 
becomes a man, puts away childish things ; and the human 
race, long trained by the Divine Spirit, is content that its 
old knowledge and prophesyings should pass away, and, as 
it draws nearer to the time when it shall know as it is known, 
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demands in successive periods higher forms of belief, fornife 
which still are only temporary symbols, and yet more divine 
ttmi those which they supersede. 

5. Rut, lastly, we observe that, while men outgrow 
theologies, they nevertheless cling to the form of a creed 
long after they have ceased to believe in it literally ; and 
it is only when the creed has become intolerable that it is 
finally discarded. T think this is more than a conservative 
attachment to what is venerable ; and it is a result which 
we should anticipate from our theory. It is often asked, 
if you take away such and such a docAine, what will be 
left ? The existing doctrine, however imperfect, symbolizes 
a truth, and is therefore preferable to having no doctrine at 
all. Those who advocate the old doctrine contrast it, not 
with a more correct statement of the same truth, but with 
an absolute denial ; and they rightly feel that, if that is the 
alternative, they had better retain what they have got. 
Growth modifies, but does not annihilate, human wants ; 
and so long as these wants demand their corresponding 
truths, men will adhere to any doctrine, however irrational, 
which admits the divine rights of these wants, in preference 
to a doctrine which denies their reality or ridicules their 
claims. Now, a new and truer doctrine cannot be discovered 
the moment dissatisfaction is felt with the old ; and as the 
sound of reform is apt to be first raised by men who feel 
only the dissatisfaction, and care nothing for the implicit 
truth, and who therefore meet the old creed with simple 
contradiction, men’s zeal is aroused, and they warmly 
defend against merely negative assaults the doctrine which 
they know answers to something in their hearts. And thus 
authority maintains its ancient forms long after the spirit 
has ceased to find in them its real home, and falls at last, 
not before the small attacks of a carping logic, but only 
before the irresistible onslaught of a new and higher faith. 

This brief survey may be sufficient to convince us that some 
of the broad facts in religious history are in complete harmony 
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^dth our theory, and so furnish an additional confirmation 
of its truth. 


(h) Revelation 

Before we bring this division of our subject to a close 
we must advert to the question whether there is any room 
for a revelation. Revelation might conceivably assume 
different forms. 

I. A revelation might be given of truths which the human 
mind in itc normal action could not possibly discover. This 
is the position whidh has been generally defended by Christian 
theologians ; and there is nothing in our view of the religious 
element to negative such a position. It has been maintained 
that the fully developed soul may be the source of a very 
noble theology. But to assert that we have powers capable of 
covering the whole possible field of Divine truth would be 
mere assumption ; and if we ever see reason to believe that 
a revelation has been given of truths which lie wholly beyond 
the range of the human faculties, we shall be bound to accept 
it, in spite of the plea, which the best theologians would 
readily admit, that we know a great deal without it. This 
is simply a question of fact, which must be decided by an 
impartial examination of the evidence. 

We may perhaps observe that this sort of miraculous 
announcement of doctrines would be more properly called 
‘ communication ’ than ‘ revelation ’ ; for it does not imply 
any removal of a veil from our spiritual understanding, and 
is just as accessible to the scoundrel as to the saint. It 
constitutes, however, what has usually been called ‘ revealed,’ 
as distinct from ‘ natural ’ religion. Being itself miraculous 
in its invisible origin, it requires the evidence of visible 
miracles, which are open to ordinary historical tests. This 
evidence appears more and more precarious under all the 
conditions of modern knowledge ; and accordingly this view 
of revelation is fast vanishing, or has already vanished, 
from the minds of large numbers of modern theologians. 
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It is, however, maintained, in express opposition to recent 
tendencies, by the Catholic Church ; and am anathema was 
prqgpunced by the last Vatican Council, 1870, against those 
who denied th^ reality and evidential value of miracles.^ 
Among Protestants this position has a classical defence in 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, and it is, I sup)pose, still 
maintained by the majority, though large numbers are 
doubtful and bewildered. 

2. There might be a revelation or authoritative sanction, 
of truths which are implicitly contained in the scul, but at 
the knowledge of which the mind, in the hormal exercise of 
its powers, only arrives by a tedion*^ process. Such a 
revelation would not be superfluous ; for it would put multi- 
tudes in possession of satisfying truths which they were 
capable of receiving with gladness and faith, but would them- 
selves have been unable to elaborate. The world is full 
of such revelations, of more or less limited scope. Every soul 
that delivers its message in the language of deep conviction 
thus reveals some truth, and gives sight to some blinder soul 
than itself. Whether any revelation of this kind has such 
a world-wide significance, and bears such peculiar marks, 
as to deserve pre-eminently and in a special sense the 
name of revelation is a question which evidence alone can 
determine. 

3. A revelation might be given, not immediately of - 
doctrinal truth, but of the spirit which is the ground of 
doctrinal truth. If in any son of man the presence of the 
Divine Spirit were so full, and the submission of the human 
will so devout, that in him were combined the most trans- 
cendent loftiness of soul and the most lowly simplicity, 
and all that is merely of the earth and the flesh lost its hold 
on the spirit of his life, and his desires, aims, and affections 
were caught up into unison with the supreme Will, he would 
be the revealer of the eternal ground of theology, and baptism 


1 Sessio tertia, cap. ii., and Canon De Revelationc, and De Fide 4. 
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111 his spirit would become the theologian’s prime qualifica- 
tion. And though such a one might not present religious 
truth with the exactness or the carefully arranged sj^tem 
which scientific theology demands, yet h^ would bear no 
doubtful witness to the highest truths, and his teaching would 
be full of the sublimest thought and the purest principles, 
supplying the philosopher with the most precious material 
on which to work, and reaching the mass of men with a power 
to which no systematized theology can pretend. Thus he 
would be*both the way and the truth, and constitute as it 
were in his own jjerson the one only mode of approach to 
the highest religious knowledge. To see him would be to 
see the Father ; and to wrangle about doctrines and evidences 
while his meek, yet lordly, spirit was still hidden from our 
eyes would be only to doom ourselves to darkness and error. 
Christians believe that such a one has existed, and that to 
him they owe, under God, all that is highest in their thought, 
holiest in their worship, and most faithful in their conduct, 
and that to show forth even in humblest measure the Spirit 
which through him has found and chosen them is their greatest 
honour and privilege. 

This awakening of spiritual apprehension under the 
quickening influence of such an exalted and consecrated 
soul is that which alone deserves the name of revelation ; 
for it is the unveiling of spiritual truths and ideals, imparting 
a vision of a divine world, which can never again be wholly 
obscured. A revelation, in any high sense, involves not only 
a communication from without, but a removal of mental 
blindness, and an inward experience of realities previously 
hidden. So the Christian revelation is a shining in the heart, 
a ‘ light of the knowledge of the glory of God ’ : and this 
shining comes from the life and character and teaching of 
Christ, in whose face of love and compassion the Divine 
glory appeared, and in whose voice the accents of Divine 
pity and pardon were heard. Thus the religious consciousness 
becomes the Christian consciousness ; and as this is the 
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highest that I know, it will be my endeavour in what follow# 
to interpret that consciousness with such •clearness and 
insi^rM as may be granted to me. Our expressions are partial 
and feSj.e, and describe inadequately even what we ourselves 
have seen ; and, like all knowledge, they must pass away, 
and be lost in a wider and holier prospect. But the light is 
eternal, and will shine more and more unto the perfect day. 
While we watch and wait for that meridian splendour, it 
will be a great reward if my imperfect labours help a few 
wanderers on their upward pilgrimage. 


G 



Chapter III 
THE BIBLE 

We come now to the first of the two great sources of 
specifically Christian doctrine. Whatever position may be 
assigned to the Bible in the sacred literature of the world, 
for Christians of every school it occupies a unique place 
in their experience and regard. In some way it has helped 
to form our highest religious thought ; and it is necessary to 
frame a doctrine which will describe its proper function as 
a source of spiritual truth. 

We must start with an examination of the traditional view. 
The dogma of the Catholic Church, as contained in the decree 
of the Council of Trent, ^ is not perfectly clear. It says that 
the ‘ truth and discipline ’ of the gospel ‘ are contained in 
written books and unwritten traditions,’ and that ‘ one God 
is the author of both ’ the Old and the New Testament. 
The immediate object of the latter statement is to place the 
two Testaments on a par as regards their inspiration ; but 
if it be understood strictly, it implies the absolute infallibility 
of the Scriptures. This, accordingly, has been generally 
accepted by Catholics. ‘ Some few Catholic theologians 
have, indeed, maintained that the Scriptures may err in 
minimis — i.e., in small matters of historical detail, which 
in no way affect faith or morals. Nor in doing so do they 
contradict any express definition of Pope or council, though 
such an opinion has never obtained any currency in the 


1 Sessio quarta. 
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Church.’^ It may be that the definition is not explicif 
because the infallibility of Scripture was nbt in question. 
Tho^ecree includes the Old Testament Apocrypha in the 
sacre^i^nd canciiical books, and says that these books are 
to be accepted as they are contained ' in the old vulgate 
Latin edition.’ 

The Vatican Council, which held four sessions, extending 
from 8 December, 1869, to 20 October, 1870, adopted, in 
its third session,^ an article which seems intended to 
remove all ambiguity from the Tridentine decree. After 
referring to the declaration of the previous ^Council respecting 
the canonical books, the article proceeds as follows : — 

‘ But the Church holds these as sacred and canonical, not 
because, having been composed by human industry alone, 
they were afterwards approved by its authority ; nor merely 
for this reason, because they contain a revelation without 
error ; but because, being written by the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, they have God as their author, and as such 
have been delivered to the Church itself.’ An important 
clause is added, declaring that ‘ In matters of faith and 
morals, pertaining to the building up of Christian doctrine, 
that is to be considered tlie true sense of sacred Scripture 
which holy mother Church has held and holds, whose it is 
to judge of the true sense and interpretation of the sacred 
Scriptures ; and therefore it is not allowable for anyone to 
interpret sacred Scripture itself contrary to this sense, or 
also contrary to the unanimous consent of the fathers.’ ^ 

The doctrine of the Church of England, being constructed 
in opposition to the Catholic doctrine of tradition, leaves the 

1 Catholic Dictionary, by Addis and Arnold, 3rd ed., p. 80. 

2 Cap. ii, 

3 The recent Decree of the Roman Inquisition, approved and confirmed 
by Pope Pius X, condemns, among others, the following proposition : — 

' Inspiratio divina non ita ad totam Scripturam Sacram extenditur, ut 
omnes et singulas eius partes ab omni errore praemuniat.’ Thus the 
absolute infallibility of the Bible is affirmed. 
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l^ind and degree of Biblical inspiration quite undefined ; 
and nevertheless there seems to be an underlying assumption 
that the Scriptures are infallible. The sixth Article^^pJ Of 
the Sufficiency of Holy Scripture for salvation,’ runs ‘tnus : — 
‘ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation : 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it should be 
believed as an article of the Faith, or be thought requisite 
or necessary to salvation. In the name of holy Scripture 
we do understand those Canonical Books of the Old and 
New Testament, of whose authority was never any doubt 
in the Church.’ Then follows a list of the books. Of the 
Apocrypha it is said, ‘ The other books (as Hierome saith) 
the Church doth read for example of life and instruction of 
manners ; but yet doth it not apply them to establish any 
doctrine.’ It is evident that this Article was framed in 
order to make clear the points in which the Church of England 
differed from the Church of Rome. Accordingly no doctrine 
of inspiration is laid down ; but it seems fully implied that 
the canonical Scriptures were to be regarded as at least an 
infallible source of doctrine, for it is in this sense that they 
are contrasted with the Apocrypha, and they are treated 
as the one source of every necessary article of the faitli. 

The Westminster Confession declares that God is ‘ the 
author ’ of holy Scripture, which ‘ is to be received because 
it is the word of God ’ ; and it expresses an ‘ assurance of 
the infallible truth and divine authority thereof.’ It says 
that the Old Testament in Hebrew, and the New Testament 
in Greek, were ‘ immediately inspired by God, and by his 
singular care and providence kept pure in all ages.’^ Here, 
then, the infallibility of the Bible is asserted without any 
qualification. 

This, when we think of it, is a stupendous doctrine, and 
one which might well seem incapable of proof. But before 
criticizing it, it may be useful to inquire how it ever arose. 

1 Chapter I. 
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Its ultimate source must be found in the religious powef 
of large portions of the Bible. The prophets spoke as men 
to the word of God came, laying it upon them to deliver 
even aKthe cost«of their lives, a Divine message. The Law 
came as a series of commandments from God himself, en- 
forcing on the people the requirements of Divine righteousness. 
The interpreters of such a law could not call it in question. 
Their function could not go beyond deciding on its meaning 
and application. For them it was necessarily an infallible 
code of morals ; and when the books containing it were 
combined with the prophetical and other writings into a 
canon, it was natural that the religious veneration which 
was called forth by the grandest sections should be extended 
to the whole, and the Scriptures of the Old Testament be 
placed by themselves as a unique and sacred literature. ^ 
From lliis to the belief in their infallibility was an easy step 
in an uncritical age, when the voice of prophets was silent, 
and men looked back through a haze of religious glory to 
an heroic age, in which God was closer to the human heart, 
and spoke to his servants as a man speaks to his friend. 
The tendency to such a belief receives striking illustration 
from the view which was taken of the LXX. The story 
which ascribed to it a miraculous correctness obtained 
ready credence, and even a thinker like Philo treats it 
as though it were verbally inspired. It is well known that 
there were difficulties in the way of this Jewish doctrine, 
and some passages in the Bible, if literally understood, 
fell far below the religion and intelligence of the time. 
These difficulties were evaded by the system of allegorical 
interpretation ; and the more puerile any narrative appeared, 
the more certain it was that it must contain, for the initiated, 
some sublime philosophical truth. 

From the Jews the doctrine of Biblical infallibility passed 
into Christianity. Christ himself appeals to the authority 

1 See details and authorities m Schiirer, Gesch, des jiid. Volkes im Zeitalter 
Jesu Christi : dritte Aufl., ii. pp. 305 sqq. 
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of Scripture, but nevertheless he treats it with singular 
freedom. Both to him and to the greatest of his early 
followers religion was a thing of the spirit, not of the Iji^ter, 
and its greatest truths were written, not« on the '^'ancient 
tables of stone, but on the living tables of the heart. ^ But 
the less spiritual minds were unable to enter into this view, 
and the Church at large Jiidaized to the extent of accepting 
the Old Testament as an infallible external authority, which, 
by the help of allegory, could be forced to support the views 
of the theologians. Then arose the need of an authoritative 
court of appeal in controversies with heretics, and the New 
Testament Canon was formed, and invested with the attribute 
of infallibility which belonged to the Old. There were 
indeed differences of opinion as to the precise nature and 
range of inspiration ; but, speaking generally, the Scriptures 
were looked upon as an infallible standard of truth, from 
which there could be no appeal. ^ Tlie Greek Church, 
however, did not follow the Western in including the 
apocryphal writings of the Old Testament in the Canon, 
though it accepted them as useful for edification. 

At the Reformation the Protestants not only retained 
the traditional view of the Bible, but were led to emphasize 
it through their desire to return to primitive Christian truth, 
and their consequent insistence that the Bible was the sole 
rule of faith and practice. They were therefore distinguished 
from the Catholics by the following denials : — they did not 
acknowledge the authority of tradition ; they did not 
include the Apocrypha in the Canon ; they did not concede 

1 See further particulars in my Hibbert Lectures. 

2 The general opinion is well expressed by Augustine [Epistola xix) : 
‘ Ego enim fateor caritati tuae. solis eis Scripturarum libris, qui jam Canonici 
appellantur, didici hunc timorem honoremque deferre, ut nullum eorum 
autorem scribendo aliquid errasse firmissime credam. Ac si aliquid in 
eis ofiendero litteris, quod videatur contrariiim veritati, nihil aliud quam 
vel mendosum esse Codicem, vel interpretem non assecutum esse quod 
dictum est, vel me minime intellexisse, non ambigam.' I owe the reference 
to Wetstein, Animadv. V. 3. 
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to the Church the exclusive right of interpretation, biit 
insisted on the right of private judgment t>n that point ; 
thej^id not admit the authority of the Vulgate, but looked 
upon%e original languages alone as authentic. 

According to Gerhard, the most learned of the Lutheran 
dogmatists, the purity of doctrine was not preserved by 
tradition, but much that was alien and false became mixed 
with it ; and therefore God caused his word, which had 
originally been propagated orally, to be set down in Scripture. 
There is no real difference between the word of God and Holy 
Scripture ; for the latter contains nothiifg but the word of 
God, and it contains this completely, so that no word of God 
is to be found outside it.^ The early Protestant dogmatists 
claim for Scripture the four following properties (affectiones 
or proprictates) — authority, perspicuity, sufficiency, efficacy. 
By virtue of its authority it is the ground and standard 
of faith, generating faith in the mind of the believer, and 
distinguishing the true and false in cases of controversy. 
Regarded in these two aspects, the authority is divided 
into causativa and normativa. By perspicuity it is meant 
that Scripture contains whatever is necessary for salvation 
in such clear expressions that no man of competent intel- 
ligence and enlightened spirit can fail to understand it. . 
For him who is devoid of piety or ignorant of the language • 
the perspicuity does not exist. The sufficiency of Scripture 
implies that it contains perfectly and fully everything that 
is needful for the attainment of eternal life, and that therefore 
tradition is not required to supplement Scripture, though it 
is admitted that some things are not explicit, but only implicit. 
Finally, its efficacy refers to its supernatural power of pro- 
ducing supernatural effects, converting, regenerating, and 
renewing the minds of men.^ 

This view of the Bible implies a theory of inspiration, 
conceived in its most extreme and mechanical form. This is 

1 Quoted by F. A. B. Nitzsch, Lehrb. der evan. Dogmatik, 1896, p. 207. 

2 Nitzsch, p. 208 sq., from whom the above is taken. 
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^nown as the hypothesis of verbal inspiration, according to 
which the nominal writers of the several books were merely 
passive instruments for recording the vety words of the^oly 
Spirit. The Formula Consensus Helvetici, of 1675, ^ictually 
goes so far as to say that the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment is inspired both as regards the consonants and as regards 
the vowels or points or at least the signification of the points.^ 
A less extreme hypothesis maintained that the writers were 
guarded by Divine ‘ direction ’ from all material error, but 
exercised 'their own special faculties in reducing the results 
of inspiration to literary form ; and some even admitted 
the possibility of trifling errors in statements which did not 
affect the substance of revelation. Further details belong 
rather to the history of doctrine than to our present subject. 
I have given the foregoing particulars because it is right 
that we should clearly understand the doctrine which, till 
recent times, expressed the firm conviction of the most 
learned theologians, and still lingers among those who have 
a zeal for God, but not according to knowledge. 

At the present time a great change is in progress, and men 
belonging to various churches are being driven from the 
old view by a variety of considerations. Science has banished 
the motionless earth, and the creation in six days a few 
thousand years ago. It has also destroyed the story of the 
fall, and extended the history of man back into dim ages, 
long before the mythical Adam. Criticism also has been 
doing its work, showing the uncertainty which rests upon 
the origin of several books, the complexity of their com- 
position, and the legendary character of their contents. 
Comparative religion has greatly widened our knowledge 
of the spiritual forces of mankind, and by giving us a larger 
and more sympathetic outlook upon the world has made it 
impossible to separate the Bible from all other sacred 
literature in the absolute way which the ancient dogma 

1 Quoted by Nitzsch, p. 216 \ also by Schaff, A History of the Creeds 
of Christendom, p. 487. 
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asserts. And lastly, the religious element itself is growing 
nearer to the mind of Christ, and is seeking f6r a higher and 
morf^piritual view of inspiration. 

In consequenae of the opinions which I have thus briefly 
described it is necessary to begin our statement of doctrine 
with a negative proposition the Bible is not infallible. 

It is not worth while examining m detail the arguments 
(if such they can be called) which are adduced in support of 
its infallibility. When we remember that the Bible is a 
collection of a large number of books, confessedly of very 
various human authorship, many of tfiem of unknown 
authorship, written at different times, and gathered together 
into a Canon by we know not whom ; and that these books 
have the most multifarious contents, scientific, historical, 
geographical, moral, religious, theological ; we must see the 
enormous difficulty of proving that every line is the dictate 
of infinite wisdom. An appeal to their literary and religious 
value, and to the grand moral purpose which underlies them 
and gives to the whole a kind of spiritual unity, has not the 
slightest tendency to establish this position ; and it is not 
wonderful that the Westminster Divines held that ‘ the Spirit 
of God bearing witness by and with the Scriptures in the 
heart of man, is alone able fully to persuade it that they 
are the very word of God.’^ I admit the reality of the 
religious experience to which appeal is here made, and would 
speak with all reverence of the interior witness ; yet I cannot 
but question the soundness of the inference. Take the 
strongest instance, when in times of deep emotion words of 
the Bible fall upon our ears as though the very voice of God 
spoke to our longing hearts. What is it that the Spirit 
testifies ? Surely this, that the same Spirit breathed in the 
man who thus addresses us with such kindling power. The 
Spirit bears witness of spiritual things, not of outward fact and 
intellectual propositions ; and, however natural it may be to 
a soul entranced with the sublime truths which it has found 

1 Larger Catechism, Qu. 4. 
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\n the Bible, it is not a legitimate inference that the mind 
which has been moved to its depths by the Spirit of God, 
and carried thereby into inspired speech, is therefore s^pured 
from error, or raised above the current belief, wimin the 
intellectual realm. We can hardly doubt that it is owing to 
a precisely similar experience that the adherents of other 
religions have ascribed a perfect inspiration and supernatural 
authority to their sacred books, for instance to the Veda 
in India. 

A less ''spiritual argument is founded upon certain state- 
ments in the Bible itself. It is clear that the general use 
which is made of the Old Testament in the New can be no 
evidence in the case unless the infallibility of the New be first 
proved. The first teachers of Christianity were not Biblical 
critics, and nothing could be more natural than that they 
should hold the accepted belief of their time, so far as it was 
not opposed to the new truth. What is really remarkable 
is the amount of freedom which they exercise towards the 
Old Testament, and how little Christ especially bases his 
teaching directly upon it. We must notice, however, a few 
particular passages which are most commonly relied upon. 

In II Timothy iii. 16 we read Trao-a ypacf^r] Oeoiryevo-TO^ Kal 
The Revised Version renders this ‘ Every scripture 
inspired of God is also profitable.’^ With this translation the 
passage vanislies from the controversy. But supposing the 
verse to state that the Old Testament was inspired, it tells 
us nothing of the extent of the inspiration. ‘ Inspired ’ 
does not mean ‘ infallible ’ ; and it may be that inspiration 
has nothing to do with mere matters of fact. 

In Hebrews i. i it is said that God spoke unto the fathers 
in the prophets. Truly so : but this does not say that every- 
thing which the prophets wrote was dictated by God. 

1 So the Clementine Vulgate translates, ‘ Omnis scriptura divinitus 
inspirata utilis est ad docendum.’ Codex Am., however, reads, ‘ Omnis 
scriptura inspirata divinitus et utilis ad,’ leaving the sense ambiguous as 
in the Greek. 
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In II Peter i. 21 we read that ‘ no prophecy ever came by 
the will of man : but men spake from God, being moved by 
the Holy Spirit.’ This Epistle is of doubtful genuineness, 
so these w^^rds may only express the opinion of some 
unknown writer. But there is no difficulty in admitting the 
statement. The belief that the prophets of Israel delivered 
a Divine message is quite independent of the belief in their 
infallibility. 

Finally, in John xiv. 26 Christ is reported as saying, ‘ The 
Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my nairns, he shall 
teach you all things, and bring to your reifiembrance all that 
I said unto you.’ This promise is limited to the Apostles, 
and says nothing about writings ; and if we take it strictly, 
it guarantees not only infallibility, but omniscience. We 
must not, however, interpret such passages as if they were 
hard little dogmas, but in sympathy with their setting and 
their spiritual purport. 

The entire absence of proof that the Bible is infallible 
is in itself sufficient reason for rejecting so astounding a 
proposition. Dr. Hodge, indeed, asserts that the ‘ onus 
prohandi rests exclusively on ’ those who deny the infalli- 
bility.^ But this is surely unreasonable ; for though the 
dogma may have a prescriptive claim to our attention, 
it can have no claim to our acceptance apart from the 
proofs wliich it offers. It involves the supposition of a 
long series of miracles, so intrinsically improbable, and 
so unlike our general experience of the action of the 
Divine Spirit, that nothing short of overwhelming proof 
could render them credible to an unbiased mind ; and I 
believe it is only the weight of long tradition, embodied in 
early education, which makes it possible for learned and 
candid men to maintain the ecclesiastical doctrine. We 
must, however, glance for a moment at the positive evidence 
that the Bible is not infallible. 

This evidence is furnished by a careful examination of 
1 Outlines of Theology, 1879, p. 7^* 
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Ihe contents of the Bible. We must here assume the results 
of various Biblical studies. Using the most cautious 
judgment that we can, we find in the Bible inconsistgjicies 
and improbabilities which are fatal to the aotion of^falli- 
bility ; and this, not in one or two instances, which might 
be explained away, but in a large number of particulars, 
forming a cumulative proof. Dr. Hodge has an ingenious 
way of getting over this difficulty. The objector ‘ must 
prove,’ among other things, ‘ that the alleged discrepant 
statement certainly occurred in the veritable autograph 
copy of the inspirf^d writing containing it.’ ^ This is a grand 
controversial weapon ; for the autographs are lost. It is, 
however, a weapon which turns and cuts the hand that 
wields it ; for if we do not know what was originally written, 
the infallible authority of the existing Bible is gone, and 
the belief in the infallibility of perished autographs becomes 
a pious, but fruitless opinion. It is surely much more 
reasonable to suppose, with the Westminster Divines, that, 
if God ever gave to the world an infallible book, it was ‘ by 
his singular care and providence kept pure in all ages ’ ; for, 
if God himself was the author of a book, it is inconceivable 
that he would hand it over to instantaneous interpolation 
and corruption. And in fact the labours of textual criticism 
have guaranteed the genuineness of the text, at least in the 
New Testament, sufficiently for the purposes of this inquiry ; 
and an impartial examination is slowly beating down the 
inherited belief, and inducing a large number of men in 
various churches to look on the fallibility of Scripture as now 
demonstrated. 2 

The change thus introduced into theological thought is 


1 Outlines of Theology, p. 76. 

2 To the reader to whom these questions are new it may be sufficient 
to suggest that he should thoughtfully consider the eschatological predic- 
tions in the Gk)spels, and should compare the birth-stories in Matthew 
and Luke, and the several accounts of the resurrection, and the science 
implied in the Old Testament with the results of modern investigation. 
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nothing less than a revolution. The Bible can no longer be^ 
regarded as the miraculous exponent of a dogmatic revelation. 
The contents of its several parts must be tested like the 
contends of othei ancient books. The belief of a prophet or 
Apostle cannot be accepted as final, without considering the 
mental conditions amid which he lived and the intrinsic 
nature of the belief itself. It is necessary to state this 
plainly, because the magnitude of the change is often slurred 
over, and men seem afraid to face the consequences of their 
own investigation. The simple fact is that the Protestant 
basis of theology has crumbled to pieces, ^nd men are once 
more thrown back on a religion of the Spirit, and forced to 
listen to the living voice of God within their own souls. 

Nevertheless it does not follow that the Bible is not of 
supreme value in the formation of theological doctrine. 
We must now remember what has been said about the 
religious nature of man. Whatever awakens and exalts 
that nature improves the organ by which we apprehend 
spiritual truth, and refines our power of judging among 
doctrines that are offered to our acceptance. The Bible may 
fulfil this office, and not only bring before us a vast variety 
of teaching, hut supply the spiritual discernment which must 
be exercised in the reception of that teaching. 

I will lay down, then, the following proposition : — The 
Bible is of inestimable importance in the construction of ' 
doctrine, through its power of forming and nurturing our ' 
religious character and faith. 

The value of the Bible as the Christian book of devotion 
belongs to another head ; here I must touch only on those 
points which relate to our present subject. 

We may remark, then, in the first place, that man needs ' 

I religious help and guidance. This appears from our own ^ 
consciousness of this need. We are aware of our liability/ 
to error and sin ; and often in our most religious moods we 1 
feel most our own incompetence, and receive with gratitude ! 
the needed direction and comfort from the advice and teach- 
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ling of another. It appears also from the great errors which 
have prevailed* in religion, combined with the fact that men 
seek and obtain assistance from minds higher than their own. 
No one will suppose that the prophets of fcrael speiaT* their 
strength for nought, or were of no use in quickening the life 
of their people, and awakening them to a persistent faith 
in one holy God. Nor will anyone think that the first 
preachers of Christianit};' had no influence in producing 
the religious change which then occurred in the Roman 
empire, or that the Christian faith is not intrinsically higher 
than the heathenism which it superseded. 

’ Now the Bible supplies this want by appealing to the 
religious element in our nature, by giving form and expression 
to our vague and imperfect religious feelings and thoughts, 
and by impressing us with the authority of men who had the 
largest share of the Divine Spirit. The appeal is made in 
ways too various to be classified, as so much depends on the 
temperament and wants of individuals. Sometimes a 
single text, falling in with a certain state of feeling, has been 
sufficient to change a life. The picture which is given in 
the New Testament of the love of Christ has probably had 
the largest effect in awakening the better spirit in man. 
But the Bible, being a literature extending over many 
centuries, addresses itself to wants of every kind, and, 
while here it bends to the simplicity of childhood, there it 
soars to the highest thought of manhood. And not only 
does it make this appeal ; it gives form and expression to 
our religious thought. Though it is not a work of systematic 
theology, the great lines of morality are laid down in it with 
unmistakable clearness, and various religious doctrines are 
set forth with the utmost lucidity and beauty, and, like 
‘ good money-changers,’ we select those which are of eternal 
value, and let others drop out of sight. And lastly, we 
own the authority of men who drank more deeply at the 
fountains of Divine life than ourselves. Without any 
dogma of infallibility we can believe devoutly that Paul 
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and John, and, above all, Christ, v;ere spiritually nearei^ 
God than we ; and this belief gives peculiar impressiveness 
to their words. We revere them no less as teachers because 
we lisHn to them with open and discriminating minds, and 
allow some things, as being local and temporary, to pass away. 

It may be said that other religious books have a similar - 
effect, and that therefore our doctrine ought to embrace ' 
religious literature generally. This is to a certain extent 
true, and I can even suppose that individuals are occasionally 
much more moved by other writings than they have^ever been 
by the Bible. But the Bible has a unique Jiistorical position, 
and a catholicity of influence to which no other works in ' 
Christendom can pretend. And thus it has another quicken- 
ing authority, for which men often long, the natural and just 
authority of many generations of devout souls who have ' 
found in its pages the secret of eternal life ; and, as we read ’ 
the prayer of a Psalmist, or a Prophet’s call to righteousness, 
or an Apostle’s outpouring of sublime thought, or beatitudes 
and parables of the Master, we not only perceive the inmost 
soul of one inspired man, but we hear the voice of an 
innumerable multitude testifying that these things are true. 
And independently of this universal influence, since it 
contains the archives of the Christian faith, the first-fruits 
of that new life which came into the world in Christ, the 
Christian theologian, without referring to the intensity and 
purity of inspiration which mark its finest pages, is obliged 
to assign it a place apart. 

The Bible’s highest value to us consists in this, that it ' 
makes known to us the mind of Christ, and helps us to receive 
his spirit, which is the indispensable basis of Christian 
theology. It is, of course, only from the pages of the New 
Testament, interpreted through spiritual sympathy, that 
we can come to understand this spirit. Its characteristics ' 
must be learned primarily from the Gospels, which contain ! 
the record of his life and teaching. But much can be learned, ' 
secondarily, from the rest of the New Testament, which' 
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’discloses the earliest impressions produced by his doctrine 
and personality. When the mind has been steeped in that 
spirit, so as to find in it an abiding power of life and thought, 
there arises what has been termed the Christian consciaasness, 
by which, as we have already seen, is meant the kind of 
spiritual character which is formed under Christian influences, 
and becomes in us a standard of spiritual judgment. He 
that is spiritual judges all things, because his manhood is 
complete, and spontaneously rejects that which is low, 
and accepts that which is high and worthy of the children of 
God. Thus, it seems to me, the test of Christian doctrine 
must be found in Christ’s spirit as a whole, rather than in 
the exact words in which his teaching is recorded, and which 
are liable to the errors of transmission and translation, 
and may sometimes require a mind natively Oriental to 
extract from the figurative expression the precise meaning 
which was intended. It cannot be proved by arguments 
appealing simply to the intellect that this spirit is the loftiest 
for our humanity, and the uniting bond of God and man. 
The witness is within, and cannot be communicated except 
through that mysterious process by which the spirit of one 
man appeals to and passes into another. One can only hope 
that through the whole course of our exposition, and especially 
through the section on Christology, this will become apparent ; 
and meanwhile we must frequently appeal to passages of 
Scripture as containing the highest teaching on spiritual 
themes. 

According to this view, then, the spirit of Christ is the 
criterion whereby we distinguish the spurious and the 
genuine, and which we carry back into the reading of the 
Bible itself, judging even the fiery zeal of Elijah by that 
crucial test. It is in him, rather than on the written page, 
that we see the word of God. We are his disciples, not 
disciples of the Bible ; and we refuse to be separated from 
him because we cannot help believing that even his thought, 
as reported to us, is not always free from the limitations 
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of his day. We rest in the great things, the grand impression 
of the whole, the broad and elevated teaching, the original 
thought, the commanding, yet gentle and balanced, 
personality. 

It follows from the doctrine which has been laid down 
that, in the construction of Christian theology, we must 
look upon the Bible, and especially the New Testament, as 
a primary source ; for it is there that we find the earliest 
expression of Christian faith, and the richest treasure of 
spiritual thought ; and if we have to use discrfinination 
and criticism, it must be the discriminaticn of the spiritual 
mind, which approaches these subjects with a tender rever- 
ence, and with a pure devotion to the Lord of truth. 



Chapter IV 
THE CHURCH 

In this chapter we have to consider the Church solely 
as a source of doctrine, reserving other questions affecting it 
for future discussion. 

The Greek Church, which claims, since the Latin schism, 
to be alone orthodox and genuine, derives the authority of 
its dogmas not only from Scripture, but also from tradition 
and the teaching of the councils and fathers.^ The Church 
of Rome recognizes the same twofold source, and its doctrine 
of an infallible tradition has been more fully elaborated, 
and more directly concerns us in Western Christendom. 
We may therefore limit our attention to the latter. 

The Roman Catholic Church has always claimed the 
possession of dogmatic infallibility, supematurally conferred ; 
and in recent times it has been decided that this infallibility 
resides in the Roman Pontiff. The latest definition of this 
prerogative was pronounced by the Vatican Council in 1870. 
It is as follows : — ‘ We, faithfully adhering to the tradition 
received from the beginning of the Christian faith, for the 
glory of God our Saviour, the exaltation of the Catholic 
religion, and the salvation of Christian peoples, the Sacred 
Council approving, teach and define that it is a dogma 
divinely revealed ; that the Roman Pontiff, when he speaks 
ex cathedra, that is, when, discharging the office of Pastor 
and Doctor of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme 


1 Mogilas, 'Op96ho^o% bfioXoyia, airoKpLCTL^ 4 . 
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apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine regarding faitlf 
or morals to be held by the universal Church,* by the Divine 
assistance promised to him in blessed Peter, the same is 
possessed of thal^nfallibility with which the Divine Redeemer 
willed that his Church should be endowed for defining doctrine 
regarding faith or morals ; and that, therefore, the definitions, 
of this sort, of the Roman Pontiff are of themselves irreform- 
able, and not dependent upon the consent of the Church.’^ 

We must observe carefully the limited range of the 
infallibility claimed for the Pope, the limitations applying in 
substance to the decisions of councils. He is infallible only 
in questions of faith or morals, and in them only when he 
speaks as the official teacher of all Christians, when he is 
exercising his apostolic authority, and when he is laying 
down a proposition to be held by the entire Church. It 
is clear that the infallibility may be very rarely exercised, 
cTiid that there is ample room for papal error without affecting 
the faith of Catholics. We must add that the Church does 
not claim inspiration, such as belonged to the Apostles, 
but what is technically known as assisteniia, by which under 
certain conditions it is preserved from error. It therefore 
does not pretend to reveal any new truths, but only to guard 
the original deposit, the revealed truth which was given 
once for all by Christ and his Apostles, and to define with 

1 ] t may be convenient to have the original words : ‘ Nos traditioni 
a fidei Christianae exordio perceptae fideliter iiihaerendo, ad Dei Salvatoris 
nostri gloriam, religionis Catholicae exaltationem et Christianorum 
populorum salntem, sacro approbante Concilio, docemus et divinitus 
revelatum dogma esse definimus : Romanum Pontificera, cum ex Cathedra 
loquitur, id est, cum omnium Christianorum Pastoris et Doctoris munere 
fungens pro suprema sua Apostolica auctoritate doctrinam de fide vel 
moribus ab universa Ecclesia tenendam definit, per assist entiam divinam, 
ipsi in bcato Petro promissam, ea inlallibilitate pollere, qua divinus 
Redemptor Ecclesiam suara in definieuda doctrina de fide vel moribus 
instructam esse voluit ; ideoque ejusmodi Romani Pontificis definitiones 
ex sese, non autem ex consensu Ecclesiae, irreformabiles esse.* The 
usual anathema is appended. 
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absolute accuracy the contents of that deposit, when any 
particular artible is challenged by heresy or is felt to be 
obscure by churchmen themselves. Thus, according to the 
Catholic view, papal infallibility existed, ai?d was known to 
exist, on the authority of Christ himself, from the days of 
St. Peter, though it has received its formal definition only 
within living memory. 

This dogma rests logically upon certain beliefs, which may 
be thus stated : (i) that Christ made an infallible dogmatic 
revelation ; (2) that this was communicated by him to the 
Apostles, to be delivered by them to the Church^; (3) that, 
in order to secure the correct transmission of what was 
revealed, he delegated his dogmatic infallibility, within defined 

1 The Catholic view of tradition was thus defined by the Council of Trent 
(Sessio quarta) : ‘ Hanc veritatem et disciplinam contineri in libris scriptis, 
et sine scripto traditiouibus, quae ipsius Christi ore ab Apostolis acceptae, 
aut ab ipsis Apostolis, Spiritu Sancto dictante, quasi per manus traditae, 
ad nos usque pervenerunt.’ This statement was reaffirmed by the Vatican 
Council (Sessio tertia, Cap. ii). The following statement, justifying the 
decree of infallibility, is taken from the proceedings of the Vatican Council 
(Sessio quarta. Cap. iv). ' Sanctam Romanam Ecclesiam summum et 
plenum primatum et principatum super universam Ecclesiam catholicam 
obtinere, quern se ab ipso Domino in beato Petro, Apostolorum priiicipe 
sive vertice, cujus Romanus Pontifex est successor, cum potestatis 
plenitudine recepisse veraciter et humiliter recognoscit. . . , Neque enim 
Petri successoribus Spiritus Sanctus promissus est, ut eo revelante novam 
doctrinam patefacerent, sed ut, eo assistente, traditam per Apostolos 
revelationem seu fidei depositum sancte custodirent et fideliter ex- 
ponerent.' The texts appealed to in support of this position are, ' Thou 
art Peter, and on this rock I will build my Church,’ and ‘ I have prayed 
for thee that thy faith fail not, and thou, when converted, strengthen 
thy brethren.' In accordance with this view, the recent Decree condemns 
the follovdng propositions : — ‘ Revelatio, objectum fidei catholicae con- 
stituens, non fuit cum Apostolis completa ’ ; ‘ Christus determinatum 
doctrinae corpus omnibus temporibus cunctisque hominibus applicabile 
non docuit, sed potius inchoavit motum quemdam religiosum diversis 
temporibus ac locis adaptatum vel adaptandum.’ Thus, whatever 
development there may be in the statement of dogmas, there can be none 
in their substance. 
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limits, to Peter ; (4) that this passed from Peter to his episcopal 
successors ; and (5) that these successors are the Bishops 
of Rome. These statements are believed to be proved by 
adequate histori<fal evidence. They are all open to objection. 

1 . The Gospels nowhere imply that J esus made a dogmatic 
revelation. He undoubtedly taaght great religious truths ; 
but he did so in a broad and prophetic way, not in the manner 
of a theologian. Kis teachings bear no resemblance to a 
catechism or a creed. Indeed it is this obvious defect in 
his teaching that has rendered necessary the dSctrine of 
tradition. If it had been Christ’s purpos*e to communicate 
a dogmatic revelation, he would have followed (we must 
suppose) a different plan, and have written down his dogmas 
once for all, and handed them in this imperishable form to 
his Apostles. And again, with reverence be it said, the 
conviction is growing that Jesus himself was not infallible ; 
and many candid and pious men are now able to save their 
orthodoxy only through the doctrine of kenosis.^ Disciples 
are finding themselves obliged to admit that in some refer- 
ences to the Old Testament, in the acceptance of demoniacal 
possession, p^erhaps in some utterances regarding his second 
advent — things not unconnected with faitli and morals — he 
was influenced by the mistaken opinions belonging to his time. 

2. The different types of thought in the New Testament, 
though I think the differences have been a good deal exag- 
gerated, are hardly consistent with the idea that the Apostles 
had gone through a dogmatic drill, and each possessed and 
taught the same complete body of dogma. The unity which 
we observe is that of great spiritual and ethical j^rinciples 
(though there were controversies even about some of these) ; 
and there is no reason to doubt that the same broad outlines 
of doctrine were taught everywhere, and handed down in the 
churches, but not without additions and fluctuations. But 
there is nothing in the New Testament to sanction the belief 
in an esoteric tradition committed by Jesus to his Apostles. 

1 This doctrine will be discussed further on. 
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Indeed it is express^ denied ; for the fourth Evangelist 
declares that Jesus said to the high-priest, ‘ I have spoken 
openly to the world. I taught always in a synagogue and 
in the temple, where all the Jews assemble*'^ and in secret I 
spoke nothing.’^ 

3. The infallibility of Peter is supposed to be guaranteed 
by Matthew xvi. 18, 19. These are strong and remarkable 
words, which will be noticed more fully in another connexion. 
But it is very strange that, if they express an indispensable 
dogma of Christianity, they occur only here, although all 
the Gospels contain the confession of Peter and refer to 
Christ’s rejoinder. This places the words under some critical 
disabilit3^ Moreover, if we accept them as a genuine utter- 
ance, they do not say that Peter will be miraculously secured 
against dogmatic error, but refer rather to legislative and 
administrative functions. 

4. There is not a word to indicate that the supposed 
infallibility was to be transmitted from Peter to his successors. 
This, therefore, must rest upon tradition, which in its turn 
can be guaranteed only by the infallibility which it is called 
in to support. 

5. Still less is there anything in the saying of Christ to 
connect the infallibility with Rome and its Bishops. Here 
again we are thrown back on a precarious tradition. Thus 
the dogma of infallibility rests ultimately on a tradition 
extending through eighteen centuries ; and the correct 
interpretation of this tradition depends on the infallibility.^ 

1 John xviii. 20. 

2 The history of the establishment of papal authority must be read 
elsewhere ; but I may refer to two interesting points connected with 
tradition. Origen, who was well acquainted with the traditions of the 
Church, in commenting on the passage in Matthew, not only makes no 
reference to Rome, but expressly denies that the Church was built on 
Peter alone, and argues that the blessing pronounced on Peter is applicable 
to all who, like him, make the same confession, through the revelation of 
the heavenly Father’s light in the heart (Com. in Matth. Tom. xii. 10, ii). 
The disputed 28th Canon of the Council of Chalcedon claims for the Church 
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It thus appears that, while, if we admit an original dog- 
matic revelation, there is some a priori probability that 
provision would be made for its correct transmission, the 
actual dogma oi infad ibility depends on a thin chain of 
reasoning, which ends in a vicious circle. It cannot there- 
fore, be maintained that the dexnonstration is so complete 
as to preclude the legitimacy of criticizing the dogmas to 
which the organ of infallibility gives its sanction ; for these, 
or some of them, might be so improbable as far to outweigh 
the probability by which the fundamental dogma itself was 
established. Consequently Catholic dogftias are severally 
open to investigation by the methods which are properly 
applicable to such inquiries. At present we may notice a 
few general considerations which render the dogma of 
infallibility improbable. 

I. The dogmas pronounced fundamental and essential 
by the infallible authority, would surely appear plainly in 
the teaching of Christ. It is quite true that the Church 
existed before the New Testament Scriptures, and that we 
ought not to look for a full exposition of the Christian system 
in the Epistles, wEich were written on special occasions for 
limited purposes ; but the case is very different with Christ’s 
own teaching, and we must suppose that the Evangelists 
recorded what they believed to be of supreme importance. 
Yet the leading dogmas, including that of infallibility, are 
either absent altogether, or alluded to in such a vague and 
uncertain way that the passages supposed to refer^^to them 
are quite susceptible of a different interpretation. And not 

of Constantinople equal prerogatives with that of Rome ; and the remark- 
able thing is that in both cases the claim is not based on apostolic succession, 
but is made to depend entirely on the imperial position of the two cities. 
As the new Rome had equal political privileges with the older city, so it 
should have an equal ecclesiastical posiLion (see the Canon in Labbe IV., 
1692 sq. My attention was directed to these passages by Professor Allen, 
Christian Institutions, pp. 186, 193). The Eastern Church, which also relies 
on tradition, remains a permanent protest against the pretensions of Rome. 
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only is this the case, but it appears to many men who are not 
devoid of calni intelligence and clear religious insight, that 
the spirit of Christ’s teaching (and we may extend the remark 
to his Apostles) is essentially antagonistic to the whole 
sacerdotal and sacramental conception of the Roman Church. 

2. The history of doctrine exhibits all the phenomena 
of gradual and uncertain growth. So indisputable is this 
fact that Catholic theologians have to admit that individual 
teachers were often imperfect, and sometimes even erred, 
in their statement of the Church’s creed. But the historical 
facts carry us far beyond this admission. The uniform 
tradition, to which Irenaeus and Tertullian appeal, relates to 
a few great and simple articles, which they maintained 
against the subtle speculations of the Gnostics ; and the 
more elaborate statement in Origen’s De Principiis falls 
immensely short of the Catholic system. When we pass to 
a later age, when theological doctrine was becoming more 
complex, we find a wide divergence of opinion among theo- 
logians ostensibly Catholic, and the most momentous 
questions are decided, not by the unanimous voice of 
Christendom declaring the contents of a uniform tradition, 
but by the votes of majorities, whose will was enforced by 
the secular power. Yet through all the period of controversy 
the episcopal guardians of tradition must have known that 
the Pope was infallible, and they had only to appeal to Rome 
to have their disputes determined by a voice that could not 
err ; or, if they did not know it, we must ask what had 
become of the apostolic tradition, and what is the use of an 
infallibility that is not recognized, and allows the Church 
to go to pieces in stormy disputation instead of silencing 
the strife of tongues by a pronouncement which all must 
respect ? The supposed infallibility failed to preserve the 
unity of Christendom. Things went on their way as though 
no Divine provision had been made for maintaining a uniform 
doctrine, and not only were more or less considerable 
minorities cast off, and thrust into the position of sects, 
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but East and West parted company, and finally a large part 
of the West withdrew from an authority which, rightly or 
wrongly, appeared to the seceders to have lost the genuine 
marks of Christianity. Even when the dogma of papal 
infallibility was at last propounded, some of the most learned 
theologians retired in sorrow from the Church which they 
loved. This complete failure of the infallible authority 
to secure uniformity of doctrine, and to establish itself with 
some real approach to universality, is hardly conceivable, if it 
was constituted by the solemn act of Christ himself, and was 
therefore included as fundamental in the j^rimitive tradition. 

3. It is admitted that Catholics themselves have fallen 
under grievous errors. The diabolical tortures of the 
Inquisition ; the belief in witchcraft, with its long train of 
judicial murders ; the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
other kindred horrors ; the condemnation of Galileo : — all 
these, if not sanctioned by Popes under the conditions 
required by their infallibility, nevertheless were not stopped 
or rebuked by them. What is the good of an infallible 
authority which leaves its subjects a prey to degrading 
superstitions and fiendish cruelty, and has to wait on the 
progress of a freer religion and a v/orldly science to bring it 
to a better state of mind ? 

I have not dwelt on alleged contradictions between the 
decisions of different Popes ; for it is always possible in such 
cases to maintain that the requisite conditions of infallibility 
were not present, and the private opinion of a Pope, however 
valuable, is not exempt from the human liability to error. 
We reject the dogma on account of the weakness of the 
evidence on which it depends, and the strong improbabilities 
which may be urged against it. 

The Protestant bodies have unanimously discarded the 
dogma of the Church’s infallibility. We may notice the views 
of the Church of England and of the Presbyterian Church, 
which occupy rather an ambiguous position. The twentieth 
Article of the former says, ‘ The Church hath , . . authority 
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in controversies of faith : and yet it is not lawful for the 
Church to ordain any thing that is contrary to God’s Word 
written, neither may it so expound one place of Scripture, 
that it be repugnant to another.’ This, asviar as I can see, 
a Catholic might accept ; for of course he does not believe 
that there can be any contrariety between Scripture and 
tradition. The article is of little value, since it does not 
define the organ of ecclesiastical authority, or the criterion 
by which its decisions must be judged. The succeeding 
article makes the subject still more obscure, for it sets aside 
what had hitherto been regarded as the highest authority 
available. It says, ‘ General Councils may not be gathered 
together without the commandment and will of Princes. 
And when they be gathered together (for as much as they 
be an assembly of men, whereof all be not governed with the 
Spirit and Word of God) they may err, and sometimes have 
erred, even in things pertaining unto God. Wherefore things 
ordained by them as necessary to salvation have neither 
strength nor authority, unless it may be declared that they 
be taken out of holy Scripture.’ We naturally ask, declared by 
whom ? It cannot be by the Council itself, because the Council 
may err ; and therefore we are thrown back ultimately upon 
every man’s private judgment, and the alleged authority 
of the Church in controversies of faith disappears. 

The doctrine of the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
Chapter xxv, leaves us in even greater bewilderment. It 
says, ‘ The visible Church, which is also catholic or universal 
under the gospel, (not confined to one nation, as before under 
the law,) consists of all those throughout the world that pro- 
fess the true religion, together with their children ; and is 
the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family 
of God, out of which there is no ordinary possibility of 
salvation. Unto this catholic visible church Christ hath 
given the ministry, oracles, and ordinances of God, for 
the gathering and perfecting of the saints in this life, to the 
end of the world ; and doth by his own presence and Spirit, 
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according to his promise, make them effectual thereunto.’ 
Nevertheless we are told that ‘ the purest churches under 
heaven are subject both to mixture and error ; and some have 
so degenerated as to become no churches of Christ, but 
synagogues of Satan.’ This leaves the Church entirely with- 
out any collective organ of expression, and makes it impossible 
to trust the decisions of individual churches, which may 
happen to be synagogues of Satan. We are therefore thrown 
back on the infallibility of Scripture, which, however, is 
ultimately authenticated, not by the Church, but by the 
‘ inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and 
with the word in our hearts.’^ The only function allowed to 
the Church is that ‘ we may be moved and induced by ’ 
its ‘ testimony ’ ‘ to a high and reverent esteem of the holy 
Scripture.’ ‘The supreme Judge,’ it is said, ‘by which all 
controversies of religion are to be determined . . . can be 
no other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.’ 
But then who is to decide what it is that the Holy Spirit 
means, when different interpretations are given ? Is not a 
solemn assembly of learned bishops more likely to be correct 
than a group of ignorant tinkers and cobblers ? 

Must we acquiesce in this result, or can we find any function 
for the dogmas of the Church within the domain of a scientific 
theology which has been forced to abandon the old basis of 
infallibility ? We may venture to lay down the following 
proposition : — The dogmas of the Church, whether they 
express the contents of an original revelation in a more or 
less imperfect form, or are the result of earnest speculative 
and constructive thought, are deeply impressive as embodying i 
the belief held by a vast body of religious men in different ; 
countries and through many ages, and they carry with them ' 
the natural authority of spiritual devotion, high character, 1 
and wide reception. 

From this point of view the authority is similar to that 
which we recognize in other sciences. We never start our 

1 Chapter I. 
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investigations as though there were no accumulated body 
of knowledge, and as though no one had theorized effectively 
before us. We build upon the foundations which have 
been laid by our predecessors ; but neverthdess, in all sciences 
which are not mathematically demonstrative, previous 
observations are liable to correction by more exact methods, 
and past theories are liable to be dissipated by increased 
knowledge. So in religion it is reasonable for the mass of 
men, who are not specially educated in the subject, to rely 
upon the trained theologians ; and he who would himself 
be an expert ought to treat with deference the opinions 
which are commended to him by a vast amount of reasoned 
conviction, and to make these the starting-points of his 
science, not indeed pledging himself to them as infallible 
axioms, but accepting, rejecting, or modifying them after 
due study of the evidence. Thus we do not start like some 
primeval savage, with no inherited experience behind us ; 
but we find the ground mapped out, and the great problems 
of religious thought presented to us in an orderly system, 
and with at least a provisional solution. 

The authority thus described, which I have called natural, 
in opposition to the supernatural authority claimed by the 
Catholic Church, cannot be limited to the members of a 
single denomination, but belongs to all theologians in pro- 
portion to their competence. One of the conditions of this 
authority is mental freedom. An inquiry which is forced, 
under penalties, to arrive at prescribed results is not genuine ; 
and the individual assent which is given in submission 
either to an outward demand or to a deeply instilled prejudice, 
is of no value. The boasted unanimity of Catholic theo- 
logians ceases to be impressive as soon as we remember that 
all dissentients were ipso facto excluded from the Church, 
and that numbers of competent men have been unable to 
accept their conclusions. Thus the coercion arising out of 
the claim to supernatural authority has almost destroyed 
the natural authority which otherwise might have so much 
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weight, and ordinarj" men turn with greater confidence to 
the freer theologians who are found among Ae protestant 
sects. These last, however, have also resorted far too much 
to a system of compulsion ; and hence has arisen, in the 
minds of many, an undue deference to those theologians 
who set themselves against received opinions, as though 
they alone uttered the oracles of unfettered scholarship. 

There is another way in which the Church influences, 
indirectly, the formation of doctrine, namely, by its cultiva- 
tion of the religious life. I use the word Church here in a 
large sense, of the general body of professing Christians, 
and especially of those, wherever found, who have manifested 
the finest and deepest character, and so approached most 
nearly the ideal of the Christian spirit. We have seen that 
the theology of individuals and of sects is affected by the 
quality of the inward life, of which it is, in part, the intel- 
lectual expression. We have seen also that the religious 
element in man is subject to growth, and slowly reaches 
higher degrees of perfection. The grand conceptions and 
aspirations of a spiritual monotheism require ages for their 
development ; and accordingly the Church, quite apart from 
its teaching of particular doctrines, has an educative function 
in giving greater depth, power, and purity to the religious 
life, and so creating, or at least bringing into consciousness, 
the interior data on which a spiritual theology must be 
reared. We cannot apply this indirect influence at the 
moment when doctrines come severally under discussion ; 
but by placing ourselves in sympathetic contact with the 
saints and heroes of Christianity, and (I may add) of other 
faiths, and so imbibing the deepest life of the Church, we 
strengthen and purify the organ of spiritual perception, 
and bring to each question such catholicity of mind and 
impartiality of judgment as the inevitable limitations of our 
mortal nature will permit. 

From this survey of the sources we must now proceed to 
the construction of our body of doctrine. 
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DOCTRINE OF GOD 


Chapter I 

PRIMARY CONCEPTIONS OF GOD 

In proceeding to the doctrine of God I must assume that 
the more important questions connected with his existence, 
and with the intellectual idea which we form of him as the 
supreme Cause, will be studied, if my readers are so inclined, 
in books on the philosophy of religion A Here we are con- 
cerned with the more distinctively religious aspects of the 
subject, and with dogmas characteristically Christian. 

Intellectual belief about God is not faith, and apart from 
the experiences and demands of man’s religious nature the 
problems of theism, pantheism, and materialism would have 
merely a scientific interest. But in fact these problems go 
down into the deep places of our being ; and while a discovery 
that the Newtonian law of gravitation was fallacious would 
excite our curiosity, and, if adequately proved, would soon 
be welcomed as an advance in science, a demonstration 
that there was no God would seem to rend us in two, and 
leave the higher part of us forsaken and dead. The source 
of faith is found in the activity of the religious element ; 

1 I may commend to the student the excellent Selections from the Literature 
of Theism, by Drs. Caldecott and Mackintosh, 1904, where he can read the 
arguments of several eminent thinkers, presented in copious extracts, 
and accompanied by useful notes. 
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and the intellectual arguments in support of theism are 
chiefly valuable in removing difliculties which put too 
severe a strain upon the pure heart and simple conscience. 
I suggest therefore the following proposition : — 

The reality of God is implied throughout the whole range 
of the religious nature, which exists in relation to him, and 
seeks a supreme object of veneration, love, and worship. 

This proposition is not invalidated by the phenomena of 
religious history. We have seen that the religious element 
is of slow growth, putting forth tentative efforts, and feeling 
after God if haply it may find him ; and it religion began in 
the worship of ghosts or of dead ancestors, or of local and 
partial deities, still, if it was religion, it must have looked on 
these as superior to the worshipper, and the undeveloped 
instinct must have found some soit of satisfaction in the 
payment of this imperfect homage. But as the nature 
expanded, its vision was enlarged ; and even as art grew 
from rude scratchings on a bone up to the masterpieces of 
Raphael, so religion grew from the dim guesses and rude 
ceremonies of the savage up to the worship of the infinite 
Spirit in spirit and in truth. 

To the general and constant testimony of the religious 
element we must add more special and occasional experiences, 
which come in moments of high exaltation when men seem 
drawn into the more intimate presence of God, and the Divine 
call appeals to them with a clearness and power that cannot 
be resisted. We see prophets and saints filled with an energy 
of conviction which the world in arms could not daunt or 
silence. We see Christ, with his balanced character and his 
calm reasonableness, so assured of his life in God that his faith 
has become a quickening power for millions of men. And 
there is that within us which is akin to these things, at least 
a glow of admiration, chords which vibrate with responsive 
music, a voice whose tones become articulate as we listen to 
the words of these transcendent souls. 

We must now go a step further, and say that the Divine 
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Object thus postulated by the religious nature must be 
regarded as pfersonal. 

There are phases of religious sentiment, or at least of 
sentiment closely akin to the religious, w^iich are satisfied 
without the idea of personality ; for instance, the feelings 
which arise when we contemplate the infinite, the sublime, 
the mysterious, the beautiful. I am not indeed sure that 
even these feelings do not betoken personality, and that 
mere size and form and colour could not waken them 
unless there were at least an undefined consciousness of a 
spiritual presence manifested through them all. There are, 
however, men who cherish what they regard as religious 
sentiment, and think it of great importance, and nevertheless 
have no acknowledged belief in a personal God. Such is the 
case, for example, with the Positivists. Nothing is gained 
by denying the name of religion to this position. Whether 
it be religion or not is a question of words ; and we may see 
in it a strong testimony to the ineradicable presence of the 
religious element, and its demand for at least a minimum 
of faith. Feelings dwarfed by intellectual doubt, or denied 
their legitirn.ate expression, will in time assert their power, 
unfold their contents, and find their genuine satisfaction 
in theisjtic belief. 

But/if we grant that there are religious sentiments which 
stop short of a personal object, there are others more dis- 
tinctly and certainly religious which have no meaning apart 
from the personal Spirit in whom they rest. Trust, love, 
worship, cannot rest in anything beneath personality, and 
in their supreme form have no satisfaction till they find it in 
their Source, the personal God w^ho is in communion with 
the soul. An ideal of humanity which is only the abstract 
notion of departed virtue ; an unconscious reason (if that 
phrase has any real meaning) ; ‘ a power not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness,’ but is only a natural law 
or stream of tendency — never command the absolute devotion 
of the heart, or nourish the devoutest life of Christian saints. 
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Christ’s faith in the Father was given in the very constitution 
of his own spirit. • 

The personality of God, however, is sometimes denied on 
the plea, not th^t he is infra-personal, but that he is supra- 
personal. In judging of this contention we must be very 
careful in the use of our terms. The word ‘ personal ’ is 
often used to denote that which is peculiar to some particular 
person, as when we speak of a personal bias or personal 
taste. ‘ Personality ’ sometimes describes that which is 
special to a given individual. To ' personate ’ is tQ pretend 
to be some one else. And the word person* itself is employed 
to point out an individual separated from others by certain 
characteristics, as in the common phrases, ‘ the persons of 
a drama,’ or ‘ having respect of persons.’ Thus an idea of 
limitation comes to be attached to the term ; and it would 
be possible to apply it to God in such a way as to signify 
only that he was a kind of magnified man, the greatest among 
many. But no theologian would thus apply it. When we 
attribute personality to God, we mean that he has in un- 
limited perfection that which distinguishes a person from a 
thing or from a mere animal. This distinctive mark we may 
analyze into self-consciousness, reason, and will. It is these 
that make us persons ; and however limited they may be 
in us, and however dependent on limiting conditions for their 
development, they do not in themselves involve any limitation 
in the being to whom they belong. In speaking of these as 
attributes of God we^^o not mean that they have the im- 
perfections which necessarily characterize them in finite 
beings, but rather that dwelling in us, as they do, in finite 
measure, they are real, though inadequate, revelations 
of the supreme perfection. They are the highest that we 
know ; and if God is supra-personal in such a sense as to 
exclude these, we must adopt the agnostic position, and all 
supposed communion between the human mind and God 
must be regarded as delusion. It is for this reason that it 
seems important to insist on the personality of God. Apart 
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from it the deepest life of man becomes a riddle, and the 
grandest utterances of Psalmists and Prophets a jingle of 
unmeaning words. 

The objection is indeed raised, from the si^e of agnosticism, 
that in ascribing our highest and distinctively personal 
attributes to God we are as irrational as an oyster would be 
which ascribed to him sensation. Such a metaphysical 
oyster would hardly belong to that lowly fraternity ; but 
we may accept the illustration. We do not attribute sensa- 
tion to G^d, because it has its origin in a physical body ; and 
therefore our speculative oyster is supposed to be clearly 
^Wtong. But sensation, in spite of its origin, is a form of 
consciousness ; and as, by the hypothesis, it is the only 
form known to the disputants, I believe that the oyster which 
asserted it would be far nearer the truth than the oyster which 
denied it. We are capable of abstractions which are impos- 
sible to an oyster ; and so we can say that the high attributes 
which constitute our personality are revelations, or repre- 
sentative forms of that which is above all our thinking, but 
is not on that account less real. They are our participation 
in the Divine nature ; and while we know them in their 
finite action, we cannot know them in their infinite range or 
their eternal self-subsistence. A spark may give us a very 
imperfect, but still a true idea of the solar radiance. The 
warning, however, is valuable when theologians presume to 
announce the eternal economy of the Divdne consciousness 
from the limiting conditions and methods which affect the 
consciousness of man. 

Nevertheless it is necessary to subjoin a caution. If we 
speak of God as a person, we thereby place him in a class, 
as one of many individuals composing it ; and he becomes, 
in our thought, extraneous to us, as a being like ourselves, 
only on a vaster scale, and entering into moral relations with 
us, as a king or a judge might do who himself was bound by 
the same superlative law. But we cannot thus conceive of 
the Self-existent. God is a genus by himself, the underived 
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source of all being ; not one person among many, but the 
one only complete and absolute personality, through whose 
creative and inflowing life we, by participation, become 
persons. As Augustine says, ‘ He is what he has ’ [id est 
quod habet). He is not one of many rational or righteous 
beings, as though reason and the moral law were eternal 
principles outside of and above him ; but he is himself the 
perfect sum and inexhaustible Source of reason, righteousness, 
and love, and from that infinite sea we draw our tiny 
measures. ‘ In him we live and move and have our being. 

But how God creates, and communicates of himself, and 
gives to his children to have life in themselves, so that they 
are moral and responsible persons, we cannot understand. 
Theology has Laid it down that God is incomprehensible ; 
and he is most incomprehensible when we contemplate him 
from the highest peaks of faith, when we lool: into his eternity 
and infinity, within which all times, all worlds, are but as 
a passing dream. Yet on these things we may at least think 
and speculate, though we cannot comprehend ; but we 
cannot doubt that far beyond the confines of our thought 
stretches the limitless unknown, and a new spiritual sense 
w^ould bring before us unimagined visions. As Cyril of 
Jerusalem expresses it, ‘ In things relating to God the confes- 
sion of ignorance is great knowledge, or, in the words of 


1 P'or a philosophical defence of the personality of God see an article 
by J. B. Dalgairns, in the ‘ Contemporary Review,’ Vol. XXIV. pp. 321 sqq. 
Consult also Lotze, Microcosmus, trans. by E. Hamilton and E. E. Constance 
Jones, Book IX, Cliap. iv. ; and more briefly in Outlines of a Philosophy 
of Religion, ed. by F. C. Conybeare, pp. 57 sqq. It is a satisfaction that 
my conclusion, reached independently, has the support of this distinguished 
thinker. He sums up, ‘ Perfect Personality is in God only, to all finite 
minds there is allotted but a pale copy thereof ; the finiteness of the finite 
is not a producing condition of this Personality but a limit and a hindrance 
of its development/ Vol. II, p. 688. I may refer also to Illingworth’s 
Bampton Lectures, on Personality Human and Divine, which present 
the whole argument very clearly. 

TOis TTcpt ®£o 0 /xeydXri yvoicrts, to t^v ayvoxTiav 6/xoXoyctv. Cat.vi. 2. 
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our own Hooker, ‘ Dangerous it were for the feeble brain 
of man to wade far into the doings of the Most High ; whom 
although to know be life, and joy to make mention of his 
name ; yet our soundest knowledge is to ki^^w that we know 
him not as indeed he is, neither can know him : and our safest 
eloquence concerning him is our silence, when we confess 
without confession, that his glory is inexplicable, his greatness 
above our capacity and reach. He is above, and we upon 
earth ; therefore it behoveth our wuids to be wary and 
few.’i This is a valuable caution, which may save us from 
perplexing ourselves about many problems that lie beyond 
the horizon of our thought, and enable us to wait with trustful 
patience for the fuller light of an enlarged spiritual existence. 
Especially may we remember the closing sentence when we 
are plunged into the teeming definitions and subtle 
inquisitiveness of ecclesiastical dogma. But we are not, 
because our knowledge is limited, to adopt the position of 
the agnostic. We know enough for religion and for life. 
His will concerning us is revealed in the conscience, his love 
towards us in the heart, when he has turned towards himself 
those organs of spiritual discernment, and opened the blind 
eyes of the soul. It is one of the mysteries why this light 
does not shine equally upon all, and why it varies so much in 
its clearness in those whom it has visited. But we cannot on 
this account deny what we have seen and known in the most 
sacred moments of our lives, and what is proved by the wide 
experience of holy men to be no delusion of our own, but a 
part of that light which lights mankind. 


1 Ecclesiastical Polity, I. ii. 2. I may quote also a passage from Bossuet : 
* Comme il faut s’ clever au-dessus de tout ce qui semble indigne de sa 
grandeur, k la fois il faut s’ clever au-dessus de tout ce qu’on croit le plus 
digue, de sorte qu'on n’ose plus, en un certain sens, ni rien dire, ni rien 
penser de ce premier ^tre, ni le nommer en soi-mtnie, parce qu’on ne pent 
pas m^me expliquer combien il est ineffable, ni comprendre combien il 
est incomprehensible.* Quoted by Alfred Loisy, Autour d'un petit livre, 
1903, p. 203. 
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We must pass on now to the unity of God. By this is 
meant that there is one, and only one, supreme and absolutely 
perfect being. This is the cardinal doctrine of the great 
monotheistic rel^ions, Judaism, Christianity, and Moham- 
medanism, and is accepted by many who would not class 
themselves under any of these systems. The history of 
religion shows that monotheism does not rest on a necessary 
intuition of the religious nature. In feeling after its object 
it has found a prolonged satisfaction in inferior conceptions, 
and, observing the multiplicity rather than the *unity of 
nature, has believed in many finite gods, ^ut whai: satisfied 
the childhood of the spirit could not satisty its manhood. 
To the great prophetic souls of the Hebrew race came the 
revelation that there was only one God, irom whom proceeded 
the one universal law of right, to whom must be given an 
undivided worship. Thus the heart was gradually freed from 
its perturbations, and drawn towards the one central Spirit 
in whom alone it could find perfect satisfaction and peace/ 
Among the Greeks a similar result was reached by the path of 
speculation. Philosophy could not rest in mere manifoldness, 
but sought for unity, some permanent and determining 
principle, behind the unceasing drift of phenomena. 
Heraclitus grasped the idea that all change was governed 
by an inviolable law of reason, and that therefore the universe 
itself was one, the constantly varying expression of eternal 
Thought. Thus both religion and reason are unable to pause 
in their upward flight till they reach the absolutely perfect, 
the supremely holy, and the supremely wise Cause of all, 
who is necessarily one. The tendency to polytheism is not 
indeed altogether outgrown ; for it offers to the lower feelings 
of religion nearer and more mundane deities, who seem capable 
of closer sympathy with the struggling human heart. But 
all the higher spirits have acquiesced in the doctrine of the 
unity of God, and have felt that the most intimate life that 
pervades their lives, the love that comes and rests upon their 
weariness, the grace that in privation is sufficient for them, 
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the mandate of righteousness that will not be denied, are the 
very presence within them of the one Lord of all. 

We might pause here ; but it is an impressive confirmation 
of the result reached by this a priori methodHhat our accumu- 
lating scientific knowledge accords with the vaticinations 
of religion and philosophy. The discovery of the trans- 
formation and conservation of energy shows that in the 
phenomena of nature we are confronted, not with various 
independent agents, but with various modes of one and the 
same aclivity. So far as we can carry our exploration the 
same laws everywhere prevail, and a universe of such incon- 
ceivable vastness that the imagination simply faints before 
it is bound into one by the most subtle ties. Gravitation 
is found far beyond ibe confines of the solar system. Heat 
darts across the millions of miles that separate us from the 
sun. Light visits us from distances which we can measure 
only by the years that it has taken to reach us, and stars 
too remote for any eye to see them through the most powerful 
telescope record themselves on the photographic plate. 
Spectrum analysis has revealed our own familiar chemistry in 
orbs divided from us by vast reaches of space, which can 
no longer be regarded as desert ; and it would almost seem 
as though the universe were such a mass of sensitive tissue 
that each event impressed itself upon the whole, and our 
daily walk sent a tremor through Orion and the Pleiades. 
All this accords with the belief in one universal sway. 



Chapter II 

DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 

In discussing the unity of God we migiit be content with 
what has been already written, and leave in the region 
of the incomprehensible the high metaphysical questions 
respecting the mode of God’s eternal being, and of his relation 
to the world and to man. But it is alleged by the greater 
part of Christendom that within the essence of the one God 
there is a trinity of persons ; and as this doctrine is regarded, 
not as a lofty speculation about which men may differ, 
but as of radical importance in the formation of the Christian 
character, it is necessary for us to bring it under review. 
Although I can find no evidence which to my own mind is 
satisfactory that it was any part of primitive Christianity, 
1 wish to treat with all seriousness a belief which has been 
tenaciously held by some of the master spirits of our race, 
and which has not only been maintained by those who were 
brought up to regard it as an essential condition of salvation, 
but been embraced by men of rare intelligence whose early 
prejudices were all against it. 

When we come to the technical terms and definitions of 
the theologians, we are tempted to look upon the whole 
discussion as a piece of irreverence, prying with vain conceit 
into the mysteries of God ; but it is saved from this charge by 
the fact that the dogma is accepted as a part of Divine 
revelation, which therefore at once demands unhesitating 
belief and requires perfect accuracy of expression. It has 
been generally maintained that it lies completely beyond the 
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range of our natural faculties, and that therefore reverence 
consists in witliholding criticism, and receiving it by an act 
of faith on the sole authority of the revealer. Some mystics 
indeed believe that for them the mystery h#s been dissolved 
in a rapturous intuition. Thus St. Teresa says, ‘ Our Lord 
made me comprehend in what way it is that one God can 
be in three Persons. He made me see it so clearly that I 
remained as extremely surprised as I was comforted, . . . 
and now, when I think of the Holy Trinity, or hear It spoken 
of, I uncTci stand how the three adorable Persons form only 
one God and I 'experience an unspeakable happiness.’^ 
But those who have not this mystic consciousness have 
generally admitted that their reason is at fault. Thus the 
Formula of Concord exhorts ‘ all pious minds ... to close 
the eyes of their reason, and bring their intellect into captivity 
to the obedience of Christ ’ and Quenstedt says, ‘ The 
mystery of the Trinity is virlp vovv, virep X 6 yov Kal vTrep Tracrav Kara- 
\r)\l/Lv ... Not even the possibility of this mystery can be had 
from the light of nature, since to reason consulting its own 
proper principles it seems absurd and impossible.’^ Gregory 
of Nyssa had expressed the same opinion long before and 
the Catholic view is summed up by Thomas Aquinas in the 
conclusion that ‘ it is impossible to arrive through natural 
reason at the knowledge of the Divine persons of the Trinity.’^ 
This is not in itself an irrational state of mind provided the 
Divine authority is adequately guaranteed ; but it is obvious 
that when what purports to be a revealed dogma appears to 
our best reason to be ‘ absurd and impossible,’ the revelation 

1 Quoted by Professor James, Gifford Lectures, pp. 41 1 sq. 

2 Solida Declaratio, p. 787 sq. 

3 Quoted by Grimm, Instiiuiio theologiae dogmaticae evangelicae hisiorico- 
critica \ ed. sec., 1869, p. 213, note 7. 

^ jxivToi hvvacrOoLL Xoyw SLacra(f)€lv ryv dcr€K^pa(TTov ravTrjv tov 
fxvoTYjpLov ffaOvrrjra. Cat. Oral. 3. 

s " Impossibile est per rationem naturalem ad Trinitatis divinarum 
personarum cognitionem pervenire.’ Summa theologica, Pars I, Qu. xxxii. 
Art, i. 
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will require to be established by evidence of quite demonstra- 
tive force, and it may be that the incredibility of the contents 
will far outweigh any arguments that can be produced in its 
support. Where* we are confessedly dealing with probable 
evidence it is simply treason against the truth to shut the 
eyes of our reason, and blindly sv/allow whatever is presented 
to us as a word of God. This, I suppose, would now be 
generally admitted by competent theologians ; and as the 
old bases of infallibility have been undermined, there has been 
a tendency to bring the doctrine of the Trinity into*the high 
court of reason, and insist that, even if \^e could not have 
discovered it for ourselves, it is the only view in which the 
reason can rest with satisfaction. We must now turn to the 
dogma itself, and speak of it in detail. 

The starting-point of the doctrine is undoubtedly to be 
found in the pri mitiv e Christian) experience as it is disclosed 
to us in the writings of the New Testament. God the 
Father, Jesus Christ the Son of God, the Holy Spirit are 
constantly referred to, and it is clear that they enter into the 
inmost heart of Christian faith. It was felt that the secret 
meaning, the holiest idea, of Divine Sonship had been 
revealed in Christ. Consequently the reality of the Divine 
Fatherhood was apprehended with a new vividness of convic- 
tion ; and this was accompanied by a sense of Divine power 
operating in the souls of believers, producing permanent 
and universal effects in sanctified lives, as well as some out- 
ward manifestations of a more sporadic and transitory 
character. It is clear that this experience would give rise 
to a variety of problems as soon as the mind began to reflect 
upon its significance, and upon the precise meaning and 
mutual relations of the terms through which it was originally 
expressed ; and the final ecclesiastical answers to these 
problems constitute the dogma of the Trinity. It is admitted 
that that dogma is nowhere stated in the Bible, and that it 
is only by a process of reasoning that the several propositions 
of which it consists are inferred from a variety of passages, 
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and then pieced together into a coherent whole. As Hooker 
says, ‘ Our belief in the Trinity, the co-eternity of the Son 
of God with his Father, the proceeding of the Spirit from the 
Father and the Son . . . these with suoJi other principal 
points, the necessity whereof is by none denied, are not- 
withstanding in Scripture nowhere to be found by express 
literal mention, only deduced they are out of Scripture by 
collection.’^ ' " 

The most authoritative statement of the doctrine of the 
Trinity must be sought in the three Creeds, of which, however, 
^^e Athaiiiisian alone presents us with the completed dogma. 
Of the last named the following are the essential portions : — ^ 
‘ Fides autem catholica haec est, ut unum Deum in trinitate 
et trinitatem in unitate veneremur, neque confundentes per- 
sonas, neque substantiam separantes. Alia est enim persona 
Paths, alia Filii, alia Spiritus sancti. Sed Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus sancti est una divinitas, aequalis gloria, coaeterna 
majestas. Qualis Pater, talis Filius, talis Spiritus sanctus. 
(Uncreated, incomprehensible, eternal, almighty ; yet not 
three eternals, etc., but one.) Deus Pater, Deus Filius, 
Deus Spiritus sanctus, et tamen non tres Dii, sed unus est 
Deus. (So each is Lord, and yet there is only one Lord.) 
Quia sicut singulatim unamquamque personam Deum et 
Dominum confiteri Christiana veritate compellimur : ita 
tres Deos aut tres dominos dicere catholica religione pro- 
hibemur. Pater a nullo est factus, nec creatus, nec genitus. 
Filius a Patre solo est, non factus nec creatus, sed genitus. 
Spiritus sanctus a Patre et Filio, non factus, nec creatus, 
nec genitus, sed procedens. (So there is one Father, not 
three Fathers, etc.) Et in hac trinitate nihil prius aut 
posterius, nihil majus aut minus : sed totae tres personae 
coaeternae sibi sunt et coaequales, ita ut per omnia et 
trinitas in unitate et unitas in trinitate veneranda sit.’^ 

1 Ec. Pol. I. xiv. 2. 

2 I give the Latin, as a translation may be seen in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

3 It is quoted in full in Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, i88o, I. p. 382 sq. 
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This is the form of the dogma commonly held in western 
Christendom ; but Arminian writers maintain that there 
is a kind of subordination among the three persons, the Father 
alone having the^ Divine nature from himself, and being the 
‘ fons et principium ’ of the divinity in the other two persons.^ 
The Orthodox Greek Church, adhering to the original form 
of the Constantinopolitan Creed, declares that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father alone. 

We must now look more closely into the meaning of the 
terms, in the use of which there was at first some uncertainty, 
leading to apparent inconsistencies of ftatement. ‘ Sub- 
stantia ’ in the Athanasian Creed answers to the Greek ovaia 
which we may translate ‘ essence,’ that which makes a thing 
what it is, and therefore in the present connexion, denoting 
that Divinity whereby God is distinguished from all other 
natures. The statement that we must not separate or divide 
the substance means that it is one numerically, and not one 
in kind ; and so it is not capable of distribution, as there 
is one humanity in Peter, James, and John. Consequently 
the whole of the Divine essence is in each of the persons.^ 
The word ‘ persona ’ has the same meaning as ‘ suppositum,’ 
the Greek xKfun-rdiJi^vov, woo-racri?, Tr/iocrcoTroj^, aiid generally bears 
the same sense as our word ‘ person.’^ Thus Dr. Hodge, 


^ Quotations may be seen in Winer's Comparative Darstellung des 
Lehrbe griffs. 

2 So it is explained by Gerhard, quoted by Grimm, p. 212, note i. See 
also Hooker V. Ivi. 2, and, generally, the properly * orthodox ’ writers 
on the subject. 

^ The meaning of the Greek words is of course open to question. The 
idea of personality was not expressed with tlie same sharpness as in modern 
times. But the general treatment of the Greek fathers, so far as I have 
read them, seems to me to imply real personality ; for, as Dr. Moberly says, 
' One “ aspect ” cannot contemplate, or be loved by another ’ {Atonement 
and Personality, p. 86). Dr. Rashdall. in a review of Dr. Moberly's work, 
dissents, and asks, ' Can we suppose Love — the love of one person for 
another — to contemplate and be in love with the two persons who love 
one another ? ’ {Journal of Theological Studies III. p. 184). Certainly we 
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defining, I think, the ordinary ‘ orthodox ’ view, says, ‘ A 
person is “ suppositum intellectuale,” a distinct individual 
existence, to which belongs [sic] the properties of reason and 
free will. Throughout the entire range (pf our experience 
and observation of personal existence among creatures, 
personality rests upon and appears to be inseparable from 
distinction of essence. Every distinct person is a distinct 
soul, with or without a body. 

caunot ; but it does not follow that the ancients were sensible of^ the 
difficulty. ‘ It is equally difficult for us to regard Thought or Reason, \oyos, 
as a person ; and yelf' Augustine's amans and amatus, as well as the whole 
patristic treatment of the Logos, seem to involve real personality. 

The Latin word persona, from meaning an actor’s mask, came to denote 
the character or condition of a person, so that tres personae might indicate 
three characters sustained by the same person. This was the meaning 
given to the expression by Sabellius, who thought that the three characters 
were successive ; and it has been suggested that the heresy of Sabellius 
consisted simply in his failure to recognize the eternity of these distinctions, 
and that the orthodox dogma expresses ‘ the thought of the three relations 
in which the one God always exists, the three distinct spheres of being 
each representing special functions — which together make up the divine 
life ' {The Meaning of Homoousios in the ‘ Constantinopolitan ' Creed, by 
J. F. Bethune-Baker, in Texts and Studies, vii. p. 74) • persons 

really mean only rpoiToi virdp^emSy the words Father and Son seem to 
have been very indiscreetly chosen. Augustine appears to me clearly 
to dismiss this mode of interpretation. He hunts indeed for human 
analogies. Thus in the Confessions (xiii. ii) he says ‘ I am, and I know, 
and I will,’ and in these three there is one inseparable life, one mind, 
and one essence. But he admits ‘ longe aliud sunt ista tria quam ill^ 
Trinitas.’ In the De Trinitatc (viii. 8-io) he remarks that he who sees love 
sees the Trinity ; for love implies one who loves, one who is loved, and 
love. He finds another analogy in mind, love, and knowledge (ix. 3 sqq.) 
and also in memory, understanding, and will, which are not three lives, 
but one life (x. 1 1). And yet again, there is a trinity in wisdom, namely, 
wisdom, and the knowledge wisdom has of itself, and its love of itself 
(xv. 6) . But he is perfectly aware of the inadequacy of these comparisons. 
The attributes alluded to belong to man as a single person ; whereas 
the tliree persons of the Trinity do not belong to God, but are God, and 
are three persons, and not one — ‘ Una persona, id est singulus quisque 
homo, habet ilia tria in mente. . . , Una persona est, et imago est Trinitatis 
in mente . . . Tres personae sunt unius essentiae, non sicut singulus 
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^ That distinguishing mode of existence which constitutes 
the one divine essence co-ordinately three separate persons, 
is of course an infinite mystery which we cannot understand, 
and therefore cannot adequately define, and which we can 
know only so far as it is explicitly revealed. All that we 
know is, that this distinction, which is called personality, 
embraces all those incommunicable properties which eternally 
belong to Father, Son, or Holy Ghost separately, and not to 

quisque homo una persona ’ (xv. 7 ; also in 23 he contrasts ‘ una persona ' 
and ‘ tres personae’). When man is thus regarded as one pSrson, and 
in this way distinguished from God, who is three, th^word must surely be 
used in its modern sense. Otherwise Augustine might have presented a 
far nearer analogy, by pointing out that the same man might simultaneously 
be three personae, a general, a judge, and a philosopher. But with all 
his laboured exposition he seems to feel that his image completely fails 
at the essential point, and that the whole doctrine is beyond human under- 
standing. 

To revert to the Greek terms, it is true that the word v7r6(TTa(n^ does 
not necessarily mean persona. It was strictly used to denote the properties 
of persons as subsisting and being — ra^ iStorrjTaf; rain TTpocrcoTroJi' v(f>€crr(jt}cras 
Kal vTTapxov(Ta%. (Quoted from Basil of Ancyra by Bethune-Baker, 1 . c., 
p. 80). But though -uTrocTTacrts is the technical word, TrpocrwTrov is also 
used as though the words were practically synonymous. It may be 
sufficient to quote one passage. Gregory Nazianzen says, rag rpci? 
UTrocrTacci? bfXoXoyuv, ilr ovv rpla TrpoorwTra, Kal iKacrTYjv /xcra T779 
[Oratio de Dogmaie et Constitutione Episcoporum, 6). He had 
previously said, ras fxlv iSioTr^Tas cvoi>vt€S Se ti]V ^eorr^ra, (5), 

This suggests the proprietates of Thomas Aquinas, to which Dr. Rashdall 
calls attention. But Thomas points out that a relatio is not necessarily 
a ‘ relatio personalis, id est constituens personam ’ ; but the three 
‘ relationes ’ constituting the Trinity are ‘ proprietates personates, quasi 
personas constituentes ’ {Summa Theo,, Pars I, Quaest. xxx. Art. ii.), 
-Old he lias previously accepted the definition of persona as ‘ rationalis 
naturae individua substantia ' (ib. Art. i.), which certainly seems to describe 
a real person. And indeed he points out that though hypostasis among 
the Greeks does not properly include personality, nevertheless * ex usu 
loquendi habet quod sumatur pro individuo rationalis naturae, ratione 
suae excellentiae ’ (ib. Art. ii). 

The history of the theological term ' Substance ' is dealt with in three 
articles by Dr. Strong, in the Journal of Theological Studies, Vols. II, III, 
and IV. 
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all in common ; that it lays the foundation for their con- 
currence in cdunsel, their mutual love and action one upon 
another, as the Father sending the Son, and the Father and 
Son sending the Spirit, and for use of the personal pronouns 
I, thou, he, in the revelation which one divine person gives 
of himself and of the others.’^ It is clear from this that the 
term ‘ person ’ is used in the sense which we commonly attach 
to it, for only persons can concur in counsel and feel mutual 
love, and if the word were volatilized away into some unknown 
impersonal distinction, the doctrine would become unmeaning 
and would lose itr religious interest. We shall return to the 
latter point when we consider the philosophic aspects of the 
question. But notwithstanding this distinct personality, 
which might seem to lead direct^ to tritheism, the unity of 
the Godhead is preserved by a peculiarity to which there is 
no analogy among created beings. Dr. Hodge says, ‘ Among 
all creatures every distinct person is a distinct numerical 
substance, and possesses a distinct intelligence, a distinct 
will, etc. In the Godhead, however, tliere is but one sub- 
stance, and one intelligence, one will, etc., and yet three 
persons eternally coexist of that one essence, and exercise 
that one intelligence and one will, etc.’^ The tritheistic 
error was condemned, and the absolute identity of each 
of the persons with the one ‘ individual essence ’ of God, 
was defined by the Fourth Lateran Council in A.D. 1215.^ 
From all this follows what is technically known as the 
* perichoresis ’ (properly ‘ revolution,’ a coming round to the 
same place again), according to which, by virtue of the unity 
of their essence, each Divine Person is immanent in each of 
the others. It follows further that the characteristic marks, 
or ‘ notes ’ (notae), of each person are properly confined to 

^ Outlines of Theology, by A. A. Hodge, D.D., Professor of Systematic 
Theology, Princeton, N.J., 1879, p. 165 sq. 

2 Ibid. p. 167. 

3 Sacrosancta Concilia . . . Studio Philip Labbei, and Gabr. Cossartii, 
. . . curante Nicolao Coleti. Venetiis, MDCCXXVIII. Tom. XIII. 927. 
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the internal and mutual relations of the three, and that 
all extraneous operations, although in ordinary speech 
attributed chiefly to one or the other, belong in reality to 
all in common. ^ 

Other modes of maintaining the Divine unity are found 
in theories of subordination, and of a modal Trinity. The 
latter kind of theory is frequently called, from its chief 
ancient representative, Sabellian. These systems, however, 
have been condemned as unorthodox, and none of them is 
now sufficiently prominent to merit particular attention. 

We must now proceed to notice, though necessarily in a 
very summary way, the arguments which are appealed to 
in connexion with this dogma. 

1. The Biblical Argument is founded on a variety of 
passages by which, severally, one or other of the various 
propositions contained in the dogma of the Trinity is 
supposed to be established, and these are then brought 
together so as to present one coherent view. We cannot 
here deal with the interpretation of particular passages, 
which would more properly come under review in a com- 
mentary, and we must now confine ourselves to general 
considerations, affecting groups of passages and the broad 
characteristics of the argument. 

I. There are several passages where God, and Christ, 
and the Spirit are mentioned together, and it is said that 
where they are thus co-ordinated the Holy Spirit must be 
regarded as a person.^ The value of this argument depends 
entirely on literary usage, for there is nothing except a 
feeling of literary fitness to forbid a man’s speaking of the 
personal and the impersonal in juxtaposition. When 
Hooker says, in a letter to the Archbishop, ‘ God and nature 
did not intend me for contentions,’ and Izaak Walton says 
of him ‘ God and nature blest him,’^ it would be rash to infer 

1 See Matt. hi. 16 with its parallels, xxviii. 19 ; Rom. xv. 30 ; I Cor. xii. 
4~6 ; II Cor. xiii. 14 ; Eph. it 21,22 ; Titus hi. 4-6 ; I Pet. i. 2 ; Jude 20, 2Z. 

^ Life of Hooker, in Keble’s edition, pp. 85 and 98. 
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that these writers believed in the separate personality of 
nature, although the former even goes so far as to ascribe 
intention to it. So, in the New Testament, Paul is reported 
as saying, in his address at Miletus, ‘ I cor^mend you to God 
and to the word of his grace.’^ In Ephesians^ he speaks of 
‘ one body, and one Spirit . . . one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all.’ Are we to infer that 
faith and baptism are persons, and that because they come 
between the Lord and the Father they are included in the 
Godhead ? In I John v. 8 we are told that ‘ there are three 
who bear witnes!=^, the Spirit, and the water, and the blood.’ 
According to the rule the water and the blood must be 
persons, especially as they are not only co-ordinated with 
the Spirit, which is said to be personal, but, although neuters, 
are treated as masculine, ol fxaprvpovvTcs, ol rpcZs. The fact is, 
this kind of personification is of such perpetual occurrence, 
and so easily suggests itself, that we frequently fail to notice 
it. There are numerous instances in the Epistles of Paul ; 
and we may judge from this how precarious is any argument 
founded on a passing ascription of personal attributes to the 
Holy Spirit. Among passages of this kind, however, there is 
reason for laying special stress on the one containing the 
baptismal formula, ‘ Baptizing them into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.’ ^ The 
interpretation of these words must depend partly on the date 
which we assign to them. They have no parallel in the other 
Gospels, and there is no trace of the use of this formula 
in baptism anywhere else in the New Testament. These 
facts are hardly consistent with the supposition that Christ 
himself gave the commandment which is here recorded. 

I am therefore inclined to attribute the account to a Greek 
recension of Matthew of rather late date ; and if this view be 
correct, it is not unlikely that the writer believed in the 
separate personality of the Spirit. But this is not proved, as 
is contended, by the use of the word ‘ name,’ which it is said 

1 Acts XX. 32. 2 iv. 4-6. 3 Matthew xxviii. 19. 
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can be applied only to a person. The most that can be 
claimed is that the Greek term is applicable only to a proper 
name ; and no one would deny that ‘ the Holy Spirit ’ was 
a proper, and no4 a generic name. The Greek word, Svofia, 
is constantly used of the names of towns and other places 
botn in the LXX and in the New Testament. It is applied 
to Manna in Exodus xvi. 31 ; and in Psalm Ixxi. 18, 19, 
we have* this instructive instance of its use in relation to 
an impersonal attribute, immediately following a personal 
reference, ‘ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel . . . and blessed 
be the name of his glory.’ ^ In Revelatiofi iii. 12 we meet 
with this combination, ‘ I will write upon him the name of 
my God, and the name of the city of my God, the new 
Jerusalem . . . and my new name,’ so that we have a trinity 
consisting of God, the new Jerusalem, and Christ, each 
distinguished by the term ‘ name.’ To give a more modern 
instance, in the Book of Common Prayer, in the service for 
the ordering of priests, the bishop says to those who are to 
receive the order, ‘ Ye shall answ'er plainly to these things, 
which we, in the Name of God, and of his Church, shall 
demand of you.’ These examples are sufficient to show how 
precarious is an argument founded simply on our own idea 
of literary propriety. 

2. In passages too numerous to refer to, God and Christ 
are mentioned together in a way which undoubtedly implies 
an intimate relation between them ; and the only question 
is whether this relation implies in Christ coeternity and 
coequality with God, or even a nature essentially super- 
human. Here again we must be guided by literary and 
religious usage. The more profoundly we apprehend the 
infinity of God, the more disinclined we are to name any 
other along with him ; but men who approach these subjects 
simply from the religious side do not shrink from speaking 
in the same breath of God and of those who are his agents 

^ EvXoyT^To? KvpLo^ o 0COS 'lapayk, . , . Kal evXoyi/Tov to 6vop,a 
Sofrys alTov. Psalm Ixxii. in the English, which follows the Hebrew. 

K 
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or his means of manifestation. I do not indeed know any 
precise parallel to the passages which we are considering ; 
but then it is acknowledged on all hands that the relation 
of Christ to God was believed to be unique There was only 
one Messiah ; there was only one founder of Christianity ; 
there was only one Lord whom all disciples acknowledged ; 
there was only one first-born Son, solitary in the fulness and 
creative power of his sonship. It was inevitable, ‘therefore, 
that language should be used respecting him which has no 
complete parallel. But we may find some analogies in expres- 
sions which would be startling if we thought only of the 
infinitude which separates God from all dependent beings. 
In Exodus xiv. 31 we read, ‘ They believed in the Lord 
and in Moses his servant.’^ In Numbers xxi. 5 it is said, 

‘ The people spake against God and against Moses,’ which, 
from one point of view, is as incongruous as to say that 
they complained of the universe and of a speck of dust. 
Similarly, in the New Testament, we learn that Stephen 
was accused of speaking ‘ blasphemous words against 
Moses and God,’^ Our translators seem to have been a 
little shocked at this, for in both the Authorized and the 
Revised Version the word ‘ against ’ is repeated before 
‘ God,’ so that the two names may not, as in the Greek, 
be governed by one preposition. In Joshua ix. 23 (al. 29) 
we have, according to the reading of the LXX, ‘ There shall 
not fail from among you a slave or a woodcutter for me 
and my God.’® In I Kings xxi. 10 and 13 Naboth is accused . 
of cursing ‘ God and the king.’ In I Chronicles xvi. ii * 
the commandment is given, ‘ Seek ye the Lord and his 
strength.’ In the same book, xxix. 20, we are told that the 
people ‘ worshipped the Lord and the king.’ In II Chronicles 
vi. 41 a material object is united with God — ‘ Arise, 0 Lord 

^ *EtTrlarrfv<Tav rw @€w /cat ia the LXX* 

* Acts vi. zi. 

^ ov vfitiiv SovXo^ ovSk ivkoKOiro^ kfiol Kal tQ 0 €w /lov. 

The Hebrew has ' for the house of my God.* 
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God, into thy resting-place, thou, and the ark of thy strength.’ 
In Hosea iii. 5 we read, ‘ Afterward shall the children of Israel 
return, and seek the Lord their God, and David their king ; 
and shall come wiith fear unto the Lord and to his goodness.’ 
We may observe in the latter clause how the personal being 
and the impersonal attribute are coupled. According to 
Luke’s report, Christ said ‘ When he shall come in the glory 
of himself and the Father and the holy angels ’ and even 
if this ought to be corrected into the form in Matthew xvi. 27, 
it shows that this kind of combination was not felt to be 
unbecoming, and did not carry with it any«doctrinal implica- 
tion. The Apostles declare in their circular letter to the 
Churches that ‘ It seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to 
us,’^ as though they were two co-ordinate authorities. In 
I Timothy v. 21 we read, ‘ I charge thee before God and 
Christ Jesus and the elect angels.’ In I Peter ii. 17 we find 
this combination, ‘ Love the brotherhood, fear God, honour 
the king.’ Ignatius says, ‘ It becometh you ... to cheer 
the soul of your bishop unto the honour of the Father [and 
to the honour] of Jesus Christ and of the Apostles.’^ And 
again he says, ' It is good to know God and the bishop.’^ 
In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs we read, ‘ The 
Lord is witness, and his angels are witnesses, and I am 
witness.’^ In the Apostolical Constitutions the bishop is 
represented as the ‘ mediator ’ (fjL€(rlrrj<;) between God and 
the laity, as having ‘ regenerated ’ them ‘ unto the adop- 
tion of sons through water and spirit,’ and as being an 
‘earthly god after God.’^ Such language might seem 
grossly irreverent ; but it cannot have been so intended, 
and what it really indicates is a firm belief in the closeness of 
God’s communion with man, exercised through certain 
agents. More recent examples might be multiplied. A few 
must suffice. Robert Guiscard styled himself, ‘ by the grace 

1 ix. 26, orav eXOrj iv T’[j S6$r} avrov Kal toO Trarpos Kal rwv d*yta>v dyycA.a)V. 

2 Acts XV. 28. 3 Trail, xii. ^ Smyrn. ix. ^ Levi. xix. 

® II. 26 ; and other passages might be cited. 
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of God and St. Peter, Duke of Apulia.’^ Hooker says the 
true inscription of all churches within the realm should be 
‘ By the goodness of almighty God and his servant Elizabeth 
we are.’^ In one of his letters he says, ‘God and his holy 
Angels shall at the last great day bear me that witness which 
my conscience now does.’^ Walton says of him, ‘ He that 
praises Richard Hooker, praises God, who hath given such 
gifts to men.’^ St. Anselm begins a letter by bestowing 
‘ God’s blessing and his own,’^ and parted from the King of 
England with the words, ‘ I would fain before I go, if you 
refuse it not, give God’s blessing and my own.’® At a later 
time he told a sister of Henry I ‘ that for the injury wEich for 
two years Henry had done to God and to himself, he was 
come to excommunicate him.’ Pope Sixtus V wrote, 
‘ If anyone shall do otherwise than is comprehended in this 
our sanction, let him know that he will incur the indignation 
of almighty God and the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul.’® 
These examples sufficiently prove that men do not, in their 
writings, use that guarded expression which we might expect 
in view of the infinitude of God ; and therefore I cannot 
see that the passages in question involve more than the 
conviction that Jesus Christ was the medium through w^hom 
God was revealing his life in humanity, and establishing in 
the world a new order of his children. On the other hand, 
the fact that the two persons are so repeatedl}^ mentioned 
without the third is not favourable to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

3. We must now notice some general considerations 

1 Gibbon, Chap. LVI. 2 Ec. Pol. V. Dedication, § lo. 

2 Walton’s Life, p. S6. 4 p. 104. 

® St. Anselm, by Rev. R. W. Church, p. 115. 

6 Ibid. p. 265. Ibid. p. 329. 

8 ‘ Si quis autem aliter fecerit quam hac nostra sanctione comprehensum 
est, noverit se in Dei Omnipotentis beatorumque Apostolorum Petri et 
Pauli indignationem incursurum.’ The Papal authorization of the Sixtine 
edition of the LXX : quoted by Dr. Swete, An Introduction to the Old 
Testament in Greek, p. 180. 
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which seem adverse to the dogma of the Trinity^ and, I think, 
fatal to the view that it is the fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity. It is quite true that we must expect a theology 
to be more scierftific in form than the original outpourings 
of religious conviction, and that in the transition to the 
scientific stage technical terms must be introduced which 
were not required till thought began to scrutinize the contents 
of the new religious emotions ; and hence it is possible that 
the Bible may contain implicit truths which needed time 
in order to make themselves clear to the human intellect. 
To adopt this position, however, is to admit that Christianity 
is not a dogmatic religion, that it can bear its finest fruits 
apart from an exact doctrinal expression, and that the 
dogma, being wrought out by the natural human intellect, 
may be a misinterpretation of the primitive belief. Making 
the fullest allowance for these considerations, but at the 
same time remembering that all ‘ orthodox ’ theologians 
regard the doctrine as in its substance fundamentally and 
essentially Christian, we must look upon the following facts 
as very surprising, and, on the Protestant supposition that 
Scripture is the one only source of Divine truth, positively 
bewildering. 

(a) This new and important doctrine had no name by 
which it could be referred to, and it remained without one, 
so far as we know, for at least one Imndred and fifty years 
after the death of Christ. In Theopbilus of Antioch we 
meet for the first time the word rptas ; but the triad 
is God and his Logos and his Wisdom ; and immediately 
Man is added as a fourth, ‘ in order that there may be 
God, Logos, Wisdom, Man.’^ Trinitas is found first in Ter- 
tullian,^ who uses not only this term, but otKovo/xta, which he 
translates dispensatio.'^ Surely, one would expect that in 

y 6^co9, Xdyog, cro^ta, av&pwTro';. Ad Autol. TI. 15* 

2 De Pnd. 21. ' Spiritus, in quo est trinitas unius divinitatis, pater et 

films et spiritus sanctus.' 

3 Ad Prax. 2, 3. 
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controversy with the Jews a name would have been found 
for a doctrine which was the most prominent in Christian 
preaching, and to which the Jews have always been so 
strongly opposed, and that, if no others, least Paul and 
John would have contrived some designation for it. When 
we find that the doctrine has no name by which it can be 
recognized, and that all the technical terms are absent, 
and have no equivalents, it is hard to believe that the 
doctrine was present in the minds of the first disciples. 

(6) The doctrine is nowhere stated. There is not a single 
passage where it is affirmed that there are three persons in 
one God, or in one Divine substance, or where there is any 
proposition in the least resembling this ; for I John v. 7 
is confessedly a late interpolation. The only way in which 
an attempt can be made to prove the presence of the dogma 
is to resolve it into a series of propositions, and then seek 
to establish these one by one. Thus the Bible is like the 
dissected puzzles which amuse children by producing a 
required picture when the pieces are properly fitted together. 
It is strange that not even once, at least in some ascription 
of praise, does the great Christian secret escape from this 
conspiracy of silence. 

(c) Passing to the several propositions, we find that those 
which are characteristic of the doctrine are nowhere laid 
down. They have to be inferred from scattered statements 
in which they are supposed to be implied. But, although 
we may fairly differ as to their precise meaning, these state- 
ments are all susceptible of a non-trinitarian interpretation, 
and such interpretation has been given by many competent 
scholars, sometimes by scholars who were themselves 
trinitarians. Numbers of them are of a kind that can make 
no impression on those who reject the infallibility of the 
Bible, who are unable to treat it as a collection of little 
divine sentences which may be read quite apart from their 
context, who therefore accord to it the respect which is 
due to genuine literature, and try to read it in a large and 
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historic spirit, with due regard to the circumstances, the 
beliefs, and the habits of the time when the Several books 
were composed. To such passages no instructed and 
cautious interpreter would now venture to appeal. In pro- 
portion as we seek simply and humbly for the meaning of 
the writers, instead of thrusting upon them our own fancies 
or allegories, the proof-texts dwindle in number. 

(d) The case becomes still worse when we encounter 
several passages which are at least apparently inconsistent 
with the doctrine, and which require subtle interpretation to 
get rid of their obvious testimony. The constant assertion 
of the unity of God, apart from any corrective or explanatory 
statement, is not indeed opposed to the dogma, but, if the 
dogma be true, it is misleading, and it did in fact mislead the 
Jews. But other passages are more explicit. In the prayer 
of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel the Father is expressly termed 
‘ the onty true God ; and Paul says ‘ to us there is one God, 
the Father. 2 Christ himself declares, ‘ of that day or that 
hour knoweth no one . . . neither the Son, but the Father.’^ 
The proof of the coequality of the second person with the 
first is generally connected with the person of Christ ; and 
as this is a subject for further examination, I will now only 
call attention to the constancy with which God and Christ 
are distinguished when they are mentioned in juxtaposition ; 
and to a plain man the phrase ‘ God and Christ ’ seems clearly 
to differentiate one from the other. These passages naturally 
suggest something very far removed from the doctrine of 
the Trinit}^ ; and it is not surprising that the Catholic Church 
claims the right of keeping the interpretation of Scripture 
in its own hands, for it is exceedingly doubtful whether any- 
one who was ignorant of the ecclesiastical dogma would 
ever evolve it for himself from the pages of the Bible. 

(e) The last remark really understates the case ; for a 

^ Tov fxovov aX-qOivov Oeoy. xvii. 3. 

^ cts ^€05 6 TraTrjp. I Cor. viii. 6. 

2 Ov 3 € 6 rtos, ct /Ltr; 6 Trarrjp. Mark xiii. 32. 
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considerable number of earnest and thoughtful men, though 
well acquainted with the ecclesiastical dogma, and though 
they have been for years habitual and reverent students of 
the Bible, have not only failed to find the dogma there, 
but have been quite satisfied that it is not there. This 
statement is true not only of those who were originally or 
who became avowedly antitrinitarian, but of some who have 
remained within the evangelical churches, and have not 
considered themselves debarred thereby from the application 
of sound principles of exegesis to the writings of the New 
Testament. This is highly curious if the doctrine of the 
Trinity is the chief corner-stone of Christianity. 

From all these considerations combined it seems a reason- 
able conclusion either that the doctrine in question was quite 
unknown to the first generation of Christians, or, if known at 
all, was in a very inchoate and unsettled condition. It further 
follows that those who excommunicate their fellow-Christians 
for not accepting this doctrine are imposing conditions of 
fellowship which Christ did not impose, and are to that 
extent setting up their own religion in place of his, and 
making void his commandments by their traditions. 

II. But if the scriptural argument be thus unstable, it 
may be that history makes amends, and that at least from the 
earliest post-apostolic times the Catholic Church is known 
to have held the doctrine without imperfection and without 
wavering. The broad facts are not at first sight favourable 
to this hypothesis. It is an undeniable historical fact that 
it took centuries of controversy, and required meetings of 
Council after Council, to bring the dogma into its complete 
and final form. This general fact, however, admits of 
different explanations ; and that which is most obvious is 
not that which is commonly accepted, and is not necessarily 
the true one. 

I. The following explanation attempts to justify the 
position that the dogma was part of the primitive deposit of 
faith, and was therefore always held by the Catholic Church. 
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So long as the dogma was not called in question, there was 
no reason why the Church should make a pronouncement 
through its chief authority. Scientific men are not always 
declaring that tht earth goes round the sun, because every 
one believes that the fact is so ; but supposing some scientific 
quack arose, and asserted the contrary, and drew after him 
a considerable body of raw opinion which seemed to threaten 
a general relapse into error, the astronomers might think it 
well to meet together, and publish some authoritative 
declaration on the subject. So it was only when conceited 
or frivolous or impious or blundering heretics arose, and 
drew away people after them, that the Church found it 
necessary to interfere, and to declare authoritatively what 
was the true Christian doctrine on the matter in dispute. 
This is in itself a tenable hypothesis, and harmonizes the 
admitted development of dogma with the belief that the 
Catholic faith remained throughout one and unchangeable. 
Only it does not seem likely that the heretics were all dis- 
honest, and trying to upset what they knew to be the truth ; 
and it is not easy to understand how they got astray if 
they had been carefully taught the Catholic belief, and still 
less how bishops, successors of the Apostles, were drawn 
into the snare, in such numbers too as sometimes to leave 
it doubtful which view would ultimately be pronounced 
orthodox. It looks as if in such cases a new or unsettled 
question had come to the front, and the Church was for the 
first time shaping its thought upon the subject, so that there 
' was actuallj^ a development, not only of dogma, but of belief. 

2. The last supposition furnishes an alternative explana- 
tion of the historical fact which we are considering. It may 
be that certain germs of thought actually unfolded themselves 
in the minds of Christians, as fresh problems continually 
arose ; that thus there was a slow progressive departure 
from the simplicity of the ancient faith ; and that to a 
certain extent the heretics, although themselves involved in 
the movement, and proposing new solutions for pressing 
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questions, nevertheless acted as a drag on the theological 
advance. 

Such study as I have been able to make leaves on my 
own mind a very strong impression that thedatter alternative 
is the true one. A full discussion of the question belongs to 
the history of dogma, and at present we must confine our- 
selves to a few salient points. 

The following statements are quoted from a Catholic 
writer, and cannot be denied. ‘ The Scriptural doctrine of 
the Trifiity, as a whole, is neither expanded nor reduced 
to system in the Apostolic Fathers.’ ‘ Passing to the middle 
of the second century after Christ we find much fuller state- 
ments, and an approach to a definite theology on the three 
divine persons.’ ‘ In two ways the teaching of many Ante- 
Nicene Fathers was imperfect and inconsistent with itself. 
First, their belief on the principatus [that is, the priority 
in nature of God the Father] and on the Theophanies, the 
mediatorial work of Christ, etc., led them to speak as if the 
nature of the Son were inferior to that of the Father.’ 

‘ Next, though in a sense the Ante-Nicene Fathers generally 
hold the eternity of the Logos, many of them affirm that his 
generation as Son happened in time.’^ This is a candid 
statement, and it is difficult to reconcile with the belief that 
the doctrine of the Trinity was part of the primitive Christian 
teaching. Surely the most that can be said is that what 
was implicit in Christian faith was gradually and tentatively 
made explicit in thought. 

If we turn to the three creeds, we observe a very curious 
advance in the number and complexity of the statements. 
The Apostles’ Creed, in its complete form, is of rather late 
date ; but it is founded on the ancient Regula fidei, and 
still retains the ancient simplicity. It is absolutely 
untrinitarian. It not only says nothing of three persons 
in one God, or of the deity and coequality of Christ and 
the Holy Ghost, but it classes together under one formula 

^ A Catholic Dictionary, by Addis and Arnold, pp. 817 sq. 
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of belief ‘ the Holy Ghost ; the holy Catholic Church ; the 
communion of saints ; the forgiveness of sins ; the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and the life everlasting.’ The original 
form of the Nicefte Creed makes important additions, but 
still falls far short of the dogma of the Trinity ; for, while 
asserting the deity and consubstantiality of the Son, it 
says nothing of his coeternity and coequality, and, to say 
the least, leaves the question of his subordination open,^ 
Athanasius, however, subsequently to the Council, asserted 
the eternity of the Son so frequently that it is hardly necessary 
to refer to particular passages.^ In the •Creed the belief 
in the Holy Spirit remained undefined. The defect was 
repaired to some extent by the Council of Constantinople 
in A.D. 381 ; but the language is still vague and imperfect.® 
The addition of Trpo Trdvrcjy Twv al<oy(i)V tO yeyyyj^evra may imply 
the eternity of the Son ; but the phrase is not quite with- 
out ambiguity. The Church is included, along with the 
three persons, under the original ‘ We believe.’ A wide 
gap lies between these uncertain or defective statements 
and the precise definitions of the Athanasian Creed. Surely 
the reasonable inference f^om these phenomena is that the 
Church was slowly building up its theology, and reaching 
results which were quite unknown to the primitive disciples. 

lastly, we must notice a few particulars which are of special 
interest in connexion with this subject. Justin Martyr, « 
though himself believing in the pre-existence of Christ,'* 

1 0€ov CK @€ot}, , . , Sd ov TO. irdyra cv^cto. 

- The following may be quoted : etm yap aiSios o)S 6 irarryp, ov Kal lore 
.\oy <>5 dtSios. (Orat. I. contra Arianos, 18) ; and earlier in the same section 
the eternity, and virtually the equality, of the three persons are asserted : 
atdtos Kal pita icrrly ey rptdSij Kal pita S6$a dytas rpidSos. 

These great attributes were involved in the d/xooucrios : and d/xoouVtos r/ 
rptdq. {Contra Apollinarium I. 9.) The genuineness of the latter treatise 
is not generally admitted ; but this docs not affect our statement. 

^ To KVpLOV^ TO ^VDOTTOLOVy TO €K TOV TTOTpO^ iK7rOp€v6pi€yoy, TO CTVy TTaTpl 
Kai vtu> (TvyTrpo(TKWovpi€yov Kal (rvvho^al^opityov , to XaX^cray 8td twv 
7 rpo<l>rfTd)y. 
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and in his subordinate and derived deity, ^ speaks without 
any bitterness, and without denying their Christianity, of 
some who believed that Jesus was ‘ a man sprung from men,’ 
and Christ by ‘ election ’ and he contemplates the possi- 
bility of Jesus being called ‘ Son of God ’ on account of his 
wisdom.® This is very different from the tone in which he 
speaks of the great Gnostic heresies, and leads to the sup- 
position that, though the views which he represents were 
fast gaining the upper hand, they were still suh judice, and 
were not a source of division in the Church. In fact Justin 
expressly insists that the truth of Christianity is not dependent 
on the doctrine of Christ’s person which he wishes to establish. 
If his argument fails, it will only show that he has been in 
error, and will not affect the truth that Jesus is the Christ.^ 

Passing on to Tertullian, we meet a very remarkable 
statement. In his treatise against Praxeas® he complains 
that ‘ the simple, not to say unwise and unlearned, who are 
always the major part of believers ’ did not understand 
that the one only God is to be believed in with his ‘ economy,’ 
and have a horror of the economy, supposing that the 
number of the trinity is a division of unity, and declaring 
that two and tliree Gods ‘ are preached by us,’ while they 
themselves are worshippers of one God. The Latins them- 
selves took up the Greek word monarchia ; but even Greeks 
were unwilling to understand olKovo^ia, There could hardly 
be a plainer statement that the doctrine of the Trinity 
was still regarded with dislike by the bulk of ordinary 
Christians, on whom it was being slowly forced by the 
speculative theologians. 

Origen also deals gently with many ‘ claiming to be lovers 
of God,’ who were disturbed by the fear of proclaiming two 

1 0€os K(u KvpLO^ cTcpos WO Tov TTOirjT^v Twv oX(oy [the VTrep of the MSS. 
is an obvious error]. Again @€o? erepo^ iorTi tov ra Trdvra 7roLrj(rav7o^ 
Oeovy dpiOpiio Xiyw dAX* ov yviopLT]. Dial. 56 . 

^ Av^pwTTOs dvOpwTTiov CKAoyiJ. Dial. 48. 

® Ata aro<^Lav. Apol. I. 22. ^ Dial. 48. ^ § 3* 
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Gods, and consequently ^ fell into false and impious dogmas,’ 
either denying a property^ in the Son different from that of 
the Father, or denying his deity while admitting that he had 
a different property and essence. ^ And how does he resolve 
their difficulties ? By drawing a distinction between God 
with the article and God without the article.^ The former 
is God by his own intrinsic nature,^ but all else that bears 
the name is ‘ deified by participation in his deity, just 
as there is only one Logos, and yet there is by participation 
a Logos in each rational being, and the latter bears to the 
original Logos the same relation that the jGod-Logos bears 
to God. In this sense Origen calls the Son of God a second 
God.® However, ‘ the multitude of those who are sup- 
posed to have believed ’ know Christ only according to the 
flesh. It would seem from this that the general mind of 
Christendom was still opposed to the subtleties of the theo- 
logians. We must add to these indications the express 
testimony of Origen that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
was not yet clearly determined, but must be inquired into 
from sacred Scripture, and investigated with discriminating 
research.® 

The last statement is incidentally confirmed by Hippolytus. 
In summing up ‘ the true doctrine of the Divine Being,’ ^ 
he expounds at length his belief about God and the Logos, 

^ '[^LOTrjTa. ^ Over La. ^ ‘O ^€09 and ^€09,. AvroOios^ 

McTO^fj Tr]S iK€LVOV OeOTTITOS OeOTrOLOVfJL^VOV. 

® Aevrepos ^co9. Cont. Cels. V. 39, p. 241 Lorn. 

Com. in Joan., Tom. II. 2, 3, pp. 92 sqq. in Lorn. 

s De Princip. I. Preface, 4. According to Rufinus' translation the 
tradition was that the Spirit was allied in honour and dignity with the 
Father and the Son, but it was not discerned whether he was born or 
unborn, or even a Son of God. According to Jerome's account he said the 
Spirit was third in dignity and honour after the Father and the Son, but 
was ignorant whether he was made or not made. There may have been 
different readings, ytwrp-o^ and y€VTjT 6 ^. 

^ *0 TTcpt TO O€tov akrjS^^ Xoyo9. 
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but says not a word about the Holy Spirit.^ The third 
person seenis indeed by clear implication to be excluded 
from the Godhead, for it is said that the Logos alone is 
from the substance of God.^ This is said, indeed, in contrast 
not with the Spirit, but with the universe ; but it would 
surely have been expressed differently by one who believed 
that the Spirit proceeded from the essence of God. It is 
consistent with this view that Hippolytus was charged by 
Callistus with being a ‘ ditheist,’ not a tritheist.^ Another 
passage^ in Hippolytus has been appealed to as showing that 
he thought ther,^ were only two persons in the Godhead : 

‘ I see one God, but two persons.’^ The context does not 
bear out the inference. The immediate words refer to the 
suggestion that the saying in the Gospel, ‘ The Logos was 
with God, and was God,’ proves that there are two Gods. 
The answer is that there were not two Gods, but two persons, 
and is obviously intended, not as a statement of the complete 
dogma, but as an interpretation of the passage in question. 
The chapter, as a whole, asserts the doctrine of the triad, 
and we may observe that the passage in the last chapter of 
Matthew is quoted with the baptismal formula. 

It seems exceedingly improbable, in view of the foregoing 
facts, that the doctrine of the Trinity was any part of 
primitive Christianity. If it were so, how would it have 
been possible that not only numbers of imperfectly educated 
Christians were strongly opposed to it, but the most learned 
theologians of the Church were not only so defective, but so 
widely astray in their definitions ? And how are we to explain* 
the fact that the opposition to Unitarian views becomes so 
much more pronounced and bitter as time goes on ? It 
seems evident that the dogma was really of very slow growth, 

1 Ref, X. 32 sqq. 

^ Tovtov 6 A-oyo? /Aovog avrov' Slo koI ^£o?, over fa v7rdp)(U)v 0€ov. 

»Ref. IX. II, 12 . 

0€6v opw, TTpocTivTra Sc Svo, oLKovopLta Sc rpLTrjv r^v xdpLV rov 
dyiov 7rv€v/xaT05. Cont» Noet., 14. 
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and was the result of an attempt on the part of several 
generations of theologians and philosophers tb bring into 
conscious thought and fix in precise forms truths which were 
originally undefiiied spiritual convictions, arising out of a 
profound experience of the inner life of Christianity. This, 
however, is by no means equivalent to saying that the 
dogma is not true, or even that it does nor rest ultimately on 
a real basis of revelation. Such an inference would be 
warranted only by the Protestant hypothesis that Christianity 
is given complete and once for all on the infallible pages of 
the Bible. But if we look upon Christiaijity as essentially 
a spirit of life, even the life of God which is to unfold itself 
irj ever-growing perfection in the life of humanity, we can 
easily believe that spiritual experiences themselves become 
fuller and cleai'er as time goes on, and that their implicit 
contents crystallize into plainer and truer forms as thought 
becomes enlarged and purified. From this point of view the 
history of the doctrine of the Trinity becomes a record of 
one of the sublimest efforts of the human mind to turn 
faith into knowledge, and to give definite intelle^^tual guidance 
to the vague anticipations of religion. But unless we can 
combine with this the belief that the process of formulation 
was exempt from the ordinary laws of intellectual inquiry, 
and was preserved from error by a miraculous influence, 
two results follow. However fully we may admit a real 
basis of spiritual experience, or of revelation, still the form 
of the doctrine is the result of intellectual interpretation, and 
therefore liable to all the error t?iat besets human thinking. 
There can be no doubt that the course of thought and the 
terminology were affected by the philosophy and knowledge 
of the time, and therefore the result is open to revision or 
even to rejection, under the influence of wider thought and 
larger knowledge. Further, it becomes unwarrantable to 
impose this dogma as a test of Christianity. To do so is 
to confound the intellectual form with the spiritual substance, 
and to apply a test which would exclude the mass of the 
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early believers, including the Apostles and Christ himself, 
from the Christian commonwealth. 

III. We pass on now to an argument, founded partly 
on religion, partly on philosophy, whict has been much 
esteemed in recent times, and deserves our respectful con- 
sideration. The religious principle which lies at the basis 
of this argument may be thus expressed : — the Christian 
spirit finds satisfaction only in One whose eternal essence is 
love, and who therefore loves us, and holds real communion 
with usr, as a Father with his children. In the words of 
Paul, ‘ God hath, sent forth the spirit of his Son into our 
hearts, cr5dng Abba, Father ’ ; and in those of John, ‘ God 
is love ’ ; ‘By this we know that we abide in him, and he 
in us, because he hath given us of his Spirit.’ I suppose 
it will be admitted that these words describe a primary 
Christian experience and conviction — real love, real com- 
munion, the real inworking of the Divine Spirit in the heart. 
In these and other simple utterances, which came from the 
glowing faith of primitive times, we meet with the terms 
Father, Son, and Spirit, associated in one divine experience 
of the soul ; and we have no other terms which would so fitly 
express the underlying ideas. The question is, do these 
expressions of spiritual communion imply the dogma of 
the Trinity ? 

I. In the first place, it is said that those who deny the 
dogma represent God as an abstract and solitary unit, who 
is remote from all living personal relations, and that therefore 
they are quite ignorant of his Fatherhood, and offer to the 
longing heart nothing but a chilly deism. It would be fair 
to argue that if they were consistent the case ought to be so ; 
but in fact it is far otherwise. They have specially insisted 
on the Fatherhood of God, and are sometimes reproached 
with making that Fatherhood far too universal in its scope. 
They may be deficient in metaphysical grasp ; but in fact 
they are able to rest in the fatherly love of God, and to 
believe in his manifold activity and manifestation, without 
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troubling themselves or others with this remote find abstract 
unity. The objection is derived, not from the actual teaching 
of Unitarians, but from a fundamental dictum of Trinitarian 
theologians. It m an Origen who says that God is ‘ a simple 
intellectual nature . . . altogether a monad and unit.’^ 
It is a Hooker who says, ‘ Our God is one, or rather very 
Oneness, a mere unity.’^ This is of course the Catholic 
doctrine. Thomas Aquinas lays down the proposition 
‘ that God is absolutely simple,’^ and this doctrine was defined 
by the Fourth Lateran Council, a.d. 1215, ‘ There are indeed 
three persons, but one essence, substance, or«nature absolutely 
simple ’ ; and the notion of a collective unity, like ‘ many 
men, one people,’ was expressly rejected.^ At an earlier 
time Pope Dionysius (in the third century), speaks of God 
as ‘ the holy monad ; and Athanasius describes God as 
‘something simple.’® One way of evading the hurtful 
consequences of this position is the doctrine that in the 
‘ essential Unity of God a Trinity personal nevertheless 
subsisteth, after a manner far exceeding the possibility of 
man’s conceit.’’^ But it is possible to be satisfied without 
pressing our speculations into these high regions, and attempt* 
ing to explain the unknown by the more unknown. We can 
be humbly content with the incomprehensibility of God, 
and believe that in some way ‘ exceeding the possibility of 
man’s conceit ’ there is in God the manifoj dnes s which seems 
inherent in the unity of all personalityT 


^ Movd? and cvds. De Princip. I. i. 6. 2 pol, I. ii. 2. 

^ ‘ Deum esse omnino simplicem.* Stimma The., Quaest. iii. Art. vii. 

^ ‘ Natura simplex omnino.’ Labbe, Concilia, Tom. XIII, pp. 927, 929. 

Il^v dyiav fiovdSa. Quoted by Athanasius, Epist. de decretis Nicaenae 
Synodi, 26. 

® ‘AttXoiJv Tt. Ibid. 22 This abstract unity supplied a reason for declin- 
ing to make images of God : ov ydp to ^clov d'jrA.ouv vTrdp'^ov Kai aXypiTTov 
fjLop<Pcu^ TLCTL KOI o’^^Tjpau'Lv oLTreLKa^opLcy. Quoted in the Proceedings of 
the Second Council of Nicaea. Labbe, Concilia VIIL p. 1025. I owe the 
reference, though not the full quotation, to Gibbon. 

^ Hooker, Ibid. 


L 
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2. A mofe serious argument is founded on the nature of 
love. If love be the essence of God, then he must always 
have had an object of love. This, it is said, is provided for 
in the doctrine of the Trinity ; and apart from that doctrine 
we have nothing left but the dreary notion of an empty 
unity, subsisting, prior to creation, in eternal solitude, with 
no object for activity or affection. This argument is, in 
substance, at least as old as Origen. He says, ‘ God did not 
begin to be a Father, prevented, like men who become 
fathers,’ by not being able yet to be a Father.^ For if God 
is always perfect^ and has the power of being a Father, and 
it is a good thing for him to be the Father of such a Son, 
why does he put off, and deprive himself of the good thing, 
and, so to say, that from which he can be Father of a Son ? 
The same thing is to be said also about the Holy Spirit.’^ 
Similarly Cyril of Jerusalem insists on the eternity of the 
Divine Fatherhood ; for we cannot suppose that God was 
first childless, and afterwards, changing his purpose, became 
a Father.^ Athanasius too relies upon this argument. 
Speaking of the Arians he says, ‘ Let them tell what it is 
that prevents God from being always Father of the Son.’^ 
Augustine suggests the argument from love : — ‘ You see 
the Trinity if you see love ’ ; and again, ‘ For there are three, 
loving, loved, and mutual love.’^ This argument was 
elaborated by Richard of the Abbey of St. Victor (in Paris : 
died about the year 1173). Love in God must be perfect, 
like all his attributes. This highest love must have an 
object which is worthy of itself ; and, as this cannot be* 

1 The reading is Trarcpcs, owing perhaps to a confused construction ; 
the sense requires iraTqp. 

2 The first fragment from the Com. in Gen., preserved by Eusebius, 
Cont. Marcel. I. 4, p. 22. 

3 Cat. vii. 5 ; xi. 8. 

^ EtTTarwcrav tolvvv tl to ifiTToSi^ov rov Oeovy del rov vlov iraripa avTov 
etvai. Orat. I. Cont. Arianos, 27. 

^ ‘ Vides trinitatem, si caritatem vides,’ and ‘ nam tres sunt, amans, 
amatus, et mutuus amor.’ De Trin. viii. 8, ix. 2. 
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creation, it must be a Divine and coequal person. Since 
God’s love is eternal, this person also must ^be eternal. 
Further, the highest love, being free from all egotism, wishes 
its object to love another besides itself. Thus it is only in 
the society formed by the three persons of the Trinity that 
love can have its perfect exercise.^ In the seventeenth 
century (1637) the poet Suckling made use of this argument : 
God is declared ‘ to be one, and but one ; it being gross 
to imagine two omnipotents, for then neither would be so. 
Yet since this good is perfect!}/ good, and perfect goodness 
cannot be without perfect love ; nor perfect love without 
communication, nor to an unequal or created — for then it 
must be inordinate ; we include a second coeternal though 
begotten ; nor are these contrary, though they seem to be so.’^ 
So far as relates to the second person this argument is 
pressed with great earnestness in the very able and interesting 
Essay on ‘ The Incarnation and Principles of Evidence,’ 
by Ricliard H. Hutton, first published in 1862 in ‘ Tracts 
for Priests and People.’ Two or three short extracts must 
suffice : — ' If Christ is the Eternal Son of God, God is indeed 
and in essence a Father ; the social nature, the spring of love 
is of the very essence of Eternal Being. ‘ If ... we 
pray to One who has revealed His own eternity througli the 
Eternal Son . . . then we keep a God essentially social 
before our hearts and minds, and fill our imagination with no 
solitary grandeur.’*^ * The discovery which Christ made to 
us . . . was, as it seems to me, in one aspect of it — that 
Aspect in which it could be made only through an Eternal 
Son of God — this : never try to think of Me,” it seems to 
say, “ as a mere Sovereign Will ; never try to conceive my 
Infinitude as exclusive of all Divine Life, except my own : 


1 See the summary in Grimm, p. 238, note i, and in Herzog. 

2 Quoted from his treatise, ‘ An Account of Religion by Reason/ in 
Tulloch’s Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in the 
Seventeenth Century, Vol. I. pp. 112 sq. 

3 p. 20. ^ p. 22. 
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my infinitucje is not exclusive, but spiritual, and includes the 
fulness of all spiritual life, eternal love. Think of Me as 
always communicating life, and love, and power — as always 
receiving love and obedience. Never prcfnounce the word 
‘ God ’ without recognizing that diversity of reciprocal life 
which is the highest life — the reconciliation of law and 
fidelity, of inspiration and submission, of life overflowing 
and returning, which cannot be without a perfect union 
of distinct personalities.'’ 

Bishop Gore extends the argument to reason and will. 

‘ The life of spirit,’ he says, ‘ the highest life we know, is 
made up of the action of will and reason and love. In God, 
then, we imagine, is a perfect and eternal life, of will and 
reason and love. But must not this be a life of relationships ? 
Most surely love is only conceivable as a personal relationship 
of a lover and a loved. If God is eternal love, there must be 
an eternal object of His love. Again, the life of reason is a 
relationship of the subject which thinks to the object thought, 
and an eternally perfect mind postulates an eternal object 
for its contemplation. Once more, the life of will means the 
passage of will into effect : there is no satisfaction of will 
except in production ; an eternally living and satisfied will 
postulates an eterndly adequate product. Thus it is that 
our upward-soaring trains of thought lead us to postulate 
over against God in His eternal being, also an eternal expres- 
sion of that being, which shall be both an object to his thought 
and a satisfaction to His will and a repose to His love.’^ 
This doctrine, he says, ‘ can explain how God can be eternally ’ 
alive and yet in complete independence of the world which 
he created, because God’s unique eternal being is no solitary 
and monotonous existence ; it includes in itself the fulness 
of fellowship, the society of Father and Son and Spirit.’^ 

^ p. 26. 

^ The Incarnation of the Son of God : the Bampton Lectures for 1891, 
pp. 134 sq. 

^p. 137- 
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I will quote one other writer. The late Principal T. C. 
Edwards says, ‘ God from eternity must have lived a life 
of companionship,’ and this on the ground that ‘ God is 
love.’^ 'The acflial command rf the Father to the Son 
was matter of loving and free council in the Trinity.’^ ‘ The 
root idea of the Trinity is that God is love.’^ 

I gladly recognize the earnest and religious character of 
these arguments, and the candid and sober conviction with 
which they are put forward. In our estimate of them much 
depends on the place which we assign to the doefrine of 
the Trinity in relation to revealed rehgioa. If we believe 
that the doctrine has been revealed, and comes to us with 
the impress of Divine authority, then we must gratefully 
welcome considerations which, though not amounting to 
proofs, make it more acceptable at once to the intellect and 
the heart. But if we do not believe that it is revealed, 
if we regard it as the result of the slow elaboration of human 
thought, though resting on a spiritual basis, we shall be less 
impressed by the arguments, and more affected by the 
criticism which may be passed upon them. Now, we have 
already seen reasons for adopting the latter view of the 
dogma, and therefore these high speculations appeal to us 
with less force than they naturally possess for those who put 
them forward. I must criticize them, not as apologetic 
adjuncts of a doctrine otherwise known, and incapable of 
discovery by natural reason, but only as the tentative ideas 
^of a leligious philosophy. From this point of view 1 make 
the following suggestions. 

The idea of a Divine ‘ society ’ is pure polytheism. An 
eternal being who is objective to God, who is necessary to 
sustain his self-consciousness and to comfort his solitude, 

1 The God-Man, being the ‘ Davies Lecture ’ for 1895, p. 4. 

2 p. 22. 

* P- 35 - III accordance with this view Mr. Illingworth allows himself 
to use the repellent polytheistic phrase, ‘ a social God ’ {Personality Human 
and Divine, p. 75). 
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who receives love and renders obedience, is a second God, 
as Origen frankly calls the second person ; and if, to escape 
this result, you say that the two are one and the same 
indivisible essence, then the objectivity disappears, the 
‘ society ’ is dissolved, and the consciousness becomes simply 
self-consciousness, and the love self-love. 

The whole discussion seems to me to rest on an anthropo- 
pathic conception of God, and to assume that what is 
necessary for the highest life of a finite mind must also be 
necessary for the infinite Spirit. It is indeed only through 
the finite that we can approach the infinite, only through 
the love revealed in human consciousness that we can 
apprehend the Divine love ; but we cannot infer from this 
that God’s being is bound by the same laws as ours, and that 
we can justly argue from that wliich becomes to that which 
eternally is. We frame an idea of eternity consisting of a 
succession of times without beginning, and then we think 
how lonely God would have been through the infinitude of 
desolate ages unless he had had within himself the ‘ society ’ 
and ‘ companionship ’ of three persons. There may be here a 
misunderstanding of eternity, and of God’s relation to time ; 
and in transferring to him the necessities of our human affec- 
tion, in order to save him from the dreariness of unnumbered 
solitary years, we are drawing him into too close a resemblance 
to our dependent and limited nature. The ascription of 
‘ social ’ life to God, far from bringing satisfaction to either 
my intellect or my heart, seems to me though it is certainly 
not so intended, to border closely on the irreverent. 

Again, a similar argument will apply to the creativeness 
of God. This too belongs to the essence of his being, and 
must have been eternally exercised. Origen actually uses 
this argument, and infers that ‘ the universe is without 
beginning, and coeternal with God.’^ The extracts in 

Kal avvaiSLov t<S 0 €(i> to ttov. Quoted by Photius, Cod. 235, 
from Methodius. See also the argument on the omnipotence of God in 
De Princip. I. ii. 10. 
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Photius, who records this opinion, on the authority of 
Methodius, contain a long reply to the argumetit, of which 
the most striking part is the statement that, inasmuch as 
God is different from the cosmos, and the cosmos different 
from God,^ he would not be self-sufficing and perfect^ if he 
were dependent on the cosmos for any of his perfections. 
This counter-argument, though it does not clear up any 
fallacy in Origen’s reasoning, suggests at first sight an im- 
portant difference between the creation, as an eternal object 
of thought and love, and an eternal person within the Divine 
essence itself ; for the supposition of the Jatter still leaves 
the Deity self-sufficing. Nevertheless I think the argument 
is misleading. For in regarding God as eternally creative 
you do not represent the cosmos as constituting with him a 
duality of eternal principles, so that he is as much dependent 
on the cosmos as the cosmos on him. You only say that 
creativeness belongs essentially to his eternal perfection, 
and therefore there never was a time when he was not 
creative. An artist does not depend for his perfection on 
the tiling which he has produced, but manifests his artistic 
perfection in producing it. And again, the argument, such 
as it is, is really just as applicable to the conception of an 
eternal Son ; for though this doctrine leaves the Divine 
essence self-sufficing, yet in representing the Son as different 
personally from the Father it denies that the Father is self- 
sufficing. Indeed the whole argument virtually rests on an 
alleged imperfection in the first person of the Trinity, when 
regarded by himself alone. Yet explicitly to maintain such 
imperfection would be heresy.^ The same considerations 
will apply to Athanasius’ answer to the argument of the 

^ Erepov 6€os Koa-fiovy Kal Irtpov KoerpLo^ Ofov. 

~ ‘ATTpocrScT^s and tcAcios. 

^ Roses tricvS to remove the difficulty by saying that Origen confuses the 
relative with the absolute and eternal energy of God : ^varrjjim, p. 341. 
If this refutes the argument about the universe, it is equally fatal to that 
connected with the Trinity ; for fatherhood is as relative as creativeness. 
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Arians that by parity of reasoning the creation must be 
eternal. Having first stated that the Arians are fools, he 
then insists on the distinction between a son and a thing 
made,^ the former being a proper offspring, of the substance, 
whereas the latter is from outside the maker and from 
things non-existent,^ and is therefore produced when the 
Creator wills ; but that which is a property of the essence is 
not subject to will.® The distinction is no doubt clear and 
correct ; but it does not meet the difficulty. The question 
is, if creativeness belongs to the Divine essence, what pre- 
vented God from exercising it till a few thousand years ago ? 
And to this Athanasius replies that such an audacious 
question belongs to madmen. He then argues, however, that 
things that have become^ are ipso facto not eternal. But 
eternal productiveness of the Divine volition is really quite 
as intelligible as the eternal generation of the Divine 
substance ; and although it is impossible for us to under- 
stand how a series coming from an eternal past has ever 
reached the present moment, it is equally impossible for us 
to think of a beginning, however remote, beyond which we 
are unable to imagine something prior ; and for my part, 
I find it hard to believe that God, having subsisted from 
eternity in the isolation of his own being, suddenly began, 
a few thousand years ago, to create a dependent universe. 
I say, a few thousand years ago, in accordance with the 
old supposition ; but extend the time to as many millions 
as you please, and the argument remains unaffected. The 
question is, do we reach at last a time when space was empty, 
and time was a motionless eternity in which God created 
nothing ? If so, why did the Unchangeable change ? Why 
did the Omnipotent begin to put forth power, as though he 

^ Ytd? and Tro/ry/xa. 

overtax yivvrjfj.aj and cfa)^€v rov ttoiowto?, ovk ovtcov. 

3 Orat. I. Contra Arianos, 29. This disposes of Bishop Gore’s argu- 
ment about the exercise of will. 

^ Tcvrjrd. 
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had become newly conscious of a latent en^gy ? This 
argument certainly seems to me as cogent as that which is 
put forward on behalf of an eternal sonship. But if so, 
then God had in creation an eternal object for his will, reason, 
and love, and the alleged necessity for a distinction of persons 
within his own being disappears. This is of course a specula- 
tion ; but as a speculation, it is far more satisfying to my own 
mind and heart than the representation of a Divine com- 
panionship filling an otherwise empty eternity with nothing 
but mutual love, in which, as between persons abssolutely 
equal and of identical essence, there could he no giving and 
receiving, no mutual activity, but the same motionless 
sentiment, like a frozen sea sleeping under the chill of an 
eternal night. 

Once more, this love among equals, who are separated 
by an infinite gulf from all others, can be no evidence of God’s 
love towards finite beings. The paternal satisfaction in a 
coequal Son can be no guarantee of the Divine Fatherhood 
in relation to us. If we are children of God at all, we must 
be so in a sense so absolutely different that the two relation- 
ships ought not to be designated by the same name, and to 
say that one is the Son by nature, and others are sons by 
adoption, fails utterly to describe the vastness of the interval 
between them. In short, the mysterious relations of the 
Infinite within himself can offer no security for his relations 
towards finite and created beings ; and, conversely, the 
latter can be no evidence of the former. Indeed, if love found 
its entire satisfaction within the eternal realm, it is all the 
more difficult to understand why it should ever step forth 
among the things of time, and seek for the responsive love 
of dependent spirits. 

The argument, however, is pressed still further, and it is 
maintained that the existence of a second person is involved 
in the very idea of eternal personality. This view is ably 
and clearly presented by Dr. T. Vincent Tymms in his Essay 
on ‘ Christian Theism,’ in ‘ The Ancient Faith in Modern 
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Light,’ puhHshed in 1897. He starts from Herbert Spencer’s 
dictum that in all consciousness of self a not-self, or an 
other-than-self, is given ; and he then criticizes Dr. 
Martineau’s attempts to provide the Dkine consciousness 
with this other-than-self in an eternal matter, or in an 
eternity of created and finite minds. He quotes the admis- 
sion that ‘ if there be a condition requisite for the Divine 
Cause, it must from the nature of the case be already there, 
i.e., be self-existent with Him,’ and then, I think, justly 
argues*' that by parity of reasoning, if manlike persons 
‘ are the necessary conditions of God’s Personality, they 
must be “ self-existent with Him.” ’ It follows that if ‘ God 
actually created all finite persons, it must be conceded that 
some uncreated ‘‘ other-than-self ” existed with God, or 
within God’s personal fulness of being, as the indispensable 
condition of His own causality.’ Therefore ‘ we must 
discover some adequate Objective or Divine Self-expression, 
which so enriches our conception of the Divine Personality, 
that we can think of God as containing in Himself all the 
conditions of self-conscious and spontaneous volitional 
energy of life.’ But he does not ‘ mean another self in the 
sense of a second personal God, but something which 
corresponds to another self in the case of finite creatures. 
An eternal and self-existent person must contain in Himself 
what we can only find in other finite beings outside our- 
selves, or He cannot exist. 

It may be from some inherent defect of metaphysical 
power, but I confess I am quite unable to assimilate th^ 
thoughts which are here presented. A personal being who 
is objective to God, other-than-self, must be, according to 
our poor thinking, a distinct person from God, and, if he be 
at the same time God, he must be a second God. If, in order 
to save the Divine unity, you deny this, and make the other- 
than-self really a part of the self, it becomes simply the 
unknown condition of an eternal self-consciousness. The 

1 pp. 26 sqq. 
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argument begins with the assumption that wh^t* is needful 
for self-consciousness in the finite mind is also needful in 
the infinite, and ends by declaring that the infinite Mind is 
self-conscious tlfrough a condition which is absolutely 
different from that through which we are self-conscious. 
Thus it appears ^0 me to be really self-destructive. As a 
criticism of Dr. Martineau it may have some force ; but I 
am unable to soar into that rare atmosphere of speculation, 
and to assert that what seems necessary to stir the sense 
of personality in me must have been the eternal condition 
of personality in the infinite Being, surely are not 

compelled to be either agnostics or pantheists because we 
think that the method of eternal self-consciousness is 
inscrutable, and are content to say that God has all perfection 
within himself, without trying to bring all the elements of 
that fjerfection within the limits of our puny reason.^ 

I have stated the objections which occur to me if we assume 
the legitimacy of this kind of speculation. But, as I have 
intimated, such questions appear to me to lie far beyond the 
compass of our thought. The spirit may search out the 
deep things of God, and send flashes of holy light into the 
temple c>f our heart. But the deep things are those which 
concern his relations to us, and his purposes of love towards 
us Into these things we can see at least as in a mirror, 
darkly, waiting for the time when we shall see face to face. 

1 A brief review of other writers who follow a similar line of argument 
may be seen in ‘ The Trinity and the Incarnation,' by R. A. Armstrong, 
IQ04. See also an important letter of Dr. Martineau’s in Professor Knight’s 
Inter Amicos, pp. 26 .sqq. I may quote two sentences from Father 
Dalgairns ; ‘ Because we arrive at the knowledge of our own personality 
through contact with that of others, it does not follow that personality 
itself is constituted by the sharp shock which comes through knocking 
our own self against another self.' Again, ‘ Who can prove that there is 
not one that requires no object but his own self, and in that self comprehends 
all things, since the universe was conceived eternally in His mind ? ' From 
an article on The Personality of God in the ‘ Gjntemporary Review,' XXIV. 
pp. 336 and 337. 
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In the early, days of human thought this world was half the 
universe, and appeared to be no unfitting stage for the 
divine drama of existence. To the Christian theologian the 
thought of God centred there, and the fortunes of mankind 
were settled in the council of the Trinity. But now it has 
become as a speck of sand upon a boundless shore ; and 
when we look forth at night among the countless hosts of 
stars, we can only bow in speechless awe before the mysterious 
majesty of Him who called them into being, and guides 
their stupendous march through the illimitable ages. The 
secrets of his eternal and infinite life, the method of his 
thought, the outflowing of his affection, we cannot penetrate. 
He is incomprehensible, and known only to himself. The 
warmth of his love towards us we can feel ; rays of supernal 
light from his transcendent reason we can see ; the mandates 
of his righteous will we can revere. We have enough for 
faith and life ; but beyond lies the infinite expanse, where 
our highest wisdom is to acknowledge our ignorance. ‘ Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for us ; it is high, we cannot 
attain unto it,’ and 

* Here the highest seraphs could no more 
Than veil their faces, tremble, and adore.' 

Having reviewed the arguments which are advanced in 
favour of the doctrine of the Trinity, and found them in- 
sufficient, we might look upon the question as closed ; for 
the doctrine is confessedly one which no one would believe 
except under the compulsion of irresistible proof. Neverthe- 
less it may be well to consider some of the difficulties which 
it presents to the eye of reason. The vulgar outcry against 
the application of rational tests does not come from competent 
theologians, who know perfectly well that, if the laws of 
reason cannot be trusted, the whole fabric of revelation must 
tumble to pieces. Such men are quite conscious that the 
dogma labours under an intellectual difficulty ; but they 
have satisfied themselves that, though it is above reason, 
and can be accepted only on the authority of revelation, it 
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is not contrary to reason, and therefore cannot ph set aside 
by the mere difficulty which reason experiences in endeavour- 
ing to grasp it. Let us attempt to indicate the precise points 
where reason interposes a query. ^ 

It is maintained that the dogma does not involve a contra- 
diction. If it did, this would amount to absolute disproof, 
for no piling up of the evidences of revealed religion could 
e\er overthrow a fundamental law of intelligence. It is, how- 
ever, true that of the various propositions which constitute 
the dogma no one expressly asserts what another as e:?fpressly 
denies ; in other words, there is no explicit contradiction. 
Nevertheless, certain propositions seem to be involved 
which it is impossible for the human mind to entertain. 

1. If each person has, or rather is, the whole of the 
Divine essence, and if that essence includes in its eternal 
nature a trinity of persons, then each person contains a 
trinity, to which in its turn the same argument may be 
applied ; and thus we are conducted to an endless multitude. 
Or if, to escape this result, you say that each person contains 
the Trinity, then surely you fall into the error of confounding 
the persons ; for if each person is in essence all three, there 
is no real distinction between them, and they become mere 
names without a difference. In this way the doctrine is 
self-destructive, and, whatever we may say, we are compelled 
in thought either to confound the persons or to divide the 
substance. 

2. If each person has the whole essence, and at the same 
Time has incommunicable properties which are necessary 
to constitute him a person, then he must have something 
beside the Divine essence. Or, to put it in another way, if, 
as Hooker says,^ the three persons are distinguished by 
‘ their several ways of having ’ the one substance, there must 

1 The various forms in which the doctrine of the Trinity has been pre- 
sented have been examined, from the Unitarian side, with great acuteness 
by John Barling, A Review of Trinitarianism, London, 1847. 

2 Ec. Pol V. Ivi. 2. 
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in each cas(j be something other than the Divine essence, 
to be distinguished by the way of having it. But by the 
hypothesis there is nothing else. We are required therefore 
to believe that a substance which is mere unity remains 
unalterable and self-identical, and yet at the same time is 
differentiated into three persons who are distinguished from 
one another by different properties. This borders very nearly 
on contradiction, and seems to me a form of words which 
presents no real meaning to the mind. 

3. This appears to follow still more certainly from the 
notion that there js only one will and one reason among the 
three persons ; for then each person must be composed of 
something impersonal made personal by having the common 
reason and will. Thus the personality of all three is one and 
the same, and it is only by certain impersonal properties 
that they are distinguished from one another. But this is 
inconsistent with the notion of one sole essence, constitut- 
ing the totality of each person. 

4. Lastly, the idea of three persons possessing one reason 
and one will in common is quite unthinkable. It is reason 
and will that constitute personality ; and if there be only one 
personality, then there are not three persons, but one. It 
seems to me wholly impossible to think otherwise. 

These difficulties cannot be evaded by calling the doctrine 
a mystery, before which our reason must sit dumb. The 
whole dogma is an attempt to translate mystery into that 
which is not mystery, and to present the eternal mode of 
the Divine existence in clearly cut intellectual propositions. 
These propositions appeal to reason ; and if either by them- 
selves or in combination they bring before the mind that 
which has no coherent meaning, which, as I said, is unthink- 
able, it is only through pure self-deception that we can say 
we believe them. The objection to the dogma of the Trinity 
is not that it is a mystery, but that reason, having daringly 
grappled with these profound problems, has been driven on 
from point to point, as difficulties arose on this side and on 
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that, and has ultimately framed a doctrine the pa^ts of which 
will not fall into a consistent whole, and cannot be held 
together in a single act of judgment. For my part, I think 
it is at once more»rational and more reverent to leave these 
high themes undisturbed in the mystery from which the 
Church has vainly endeavoured to disengage them. 

This might seem to be the proper place to speak severally 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. The doctrines 
respecting these, however, will have to be discussed in other 
connexions. The distinct personality of God the Father 
and of Jesus Christ is admitted on all hands ; and the relation 
between them may be reserved for consideration as a part 
of our Christology. The etfects of the Holy Spirit cannot be 
disregarded in noticing the life of the Church ; but though 
the latter forms the basis of the doctrine, and cannot be 
separated from it, there are certain questions which come 
naturally under the present head. 

The origin of the Christian profession of belief in the Holy 
Spirit must be sought in the experience of a new Divine life 
within the heart. New faith, new emotions, new impulses 
to holiness, new discernment of spiritual truth, came upon the 
disciples, appealing to them with an authority, and wielding 
them with a power, which were not their own, so that they 
felt as never before that they lived and had their being in 
God. A breath of holy life swept through the Church ; 
and tiiis was interpreted as the life of God, changing and 
controlling the lower human life. It was a passage from 
'death into life,^ a being born out of God,^ an indwelling of 
God — ‘ God abideth in him, and he in God.’^ It made man 
* a temple of God.’^ It showed that ‘ God was really among 
(or, in)’ his worshippers.^ I might also refer to the passages 
in which Christ is represented as ascribing his works and 
words directly to the Father. It is apparent, then, that the 
first Christians believed in the immediate presence of God 

II John hi. 14. ^ Ibid. 9. Ihid. iv. 15. 

^ I Cor. iii. 16. ^ I Cor. xiv. 25. 
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among th^m, and in the reality of the most intimate com- 
munion with him. Why was it necessary to modify the 
expression of this belief ? 

Such language as I have quoted migfe seem to imply 
that God in the totality of his being was incarnate in each 
disciple. In order to avoid this, men sought for some way 
of describing the mode of the Divine indwelling. Just as 
Philo, in order to avoid the doctrine of the complete im- 
manence of God in creation, placed him as pure Being far 
from all contact with material things, and regarded him as 
present in the universe only through his Logos or Thought, 
so God was conceived as present in the soul, not in the 
transcendent fulness of his Being, but through his Spirit. 
This did not mean that not God himself, but some one else 
was present, but only indicated the limitation and character 
of the Divine presence. Thus, when Paul says, ‘ Ye rtre a 
temple of God,’ he adds, ‘ and the Spirit of God dwells in you 
and John says, ‘ We know that we abide in him, and he in 
us, because he has given us of his Spirit.’^ It is clear that 
the Spirit is that which comes into consciousness, and bears 
its own witness to its divinity. John practically identifies it 
with love. ‘ God is love ’ and of love we can be conscious 
as a living principle in ourselves. Of this love almost the 
same words are used as of the Spirit : ‘ He that abides in 
love abides in God, and God in him ’ ‘we know that we 
have passed out of death into life, because we love the 
brethren.’^ The double truth of transcendence and im- 
manence seems expressed in the words, ‘ No one has ever seen 
God ; if we love one another, God abides in us.’® 

The word ‘ Spirit,’ which was in both philosophical and 
religious use long before the founding of Christianity, was 
admirably adapted to express these ideas. Used in relation 
to persons, it denoted (among other meanings) the pervasive 
tone and quality of the mind, as in the words, ‘ ye know not 

1 1 Cor. iii. i6. 2 I John iv. 13 ; iii. 24. ^ jv. 8. 

4 Ihid. iv. 16. ^ Ihid. iii. 14. 6 Ibid. i\^ 12. 
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what manner of spirit ye are of,’^ ‘ the spiri)r and power 
of Elijah.’^ So, when it is applied to God, it refers 
habitually to what, for want of a better term, we must 
call his charactft*, those attributes of holiness, justice, 
and love, which reveal themselves m human conscious- 
ness. Again, ‘ spirit ’ is used of an all-pervading energy, 
and in relation to God it denotes the power which issues 
forth, as it were, from the central personality, and works 
with diffused operation in the souls of men. In ancient 
times such attributes and powers were thought of as 
distinct essences, and essences came to •be looked upon 
as persons. Our modern modes of thought are different, 
and to some of us at all events it has become impossible 
to recognize persons in love, reason, and holiness. Never- 
theless, ‘ the power that worketh in us,’^ though not a 
separate person, must be regarded as personal, for ‘ it 
is God who worketh in us ’ ; ^ and when he sends out 
his light and his truth to abide in us, these are not 
detached from him, and turned into attributes of ours, 
but are his own indwelling according to the measure of 
his gift and of our capacity. 

In what way this influence is exerted, and diffused through 
innumerable souls, we cannot comprehend. But there is 
some faint analogy in the mysterious power which one human 
mind exercises over another. A man’s spirit goes forth, 
and lays its impress on thousands of other minds. This 
spirit may extend through many lands, and come down 
through many ages ; but it has radiated from one centre, 
and remains always the personal power of one commanding 
soul. In this way man is working for good or for evil far 
beyond the limits of his conscious and deliberate activity. 
But in the case of God we must suppose that all his sanctifying 
influence is in accordance with his knowledge and his will, 
and that -he himself speaks to us through his Spirit. This 

1 Luke ix. 55, in the received text. 2 Luke i. 17. 

3 Eph. iii. 20. * Philip, ii. 13. 


M 
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is the testin^ony of the soul, the voice of the witness within, 
in the moments of highest vision and communion. 

We must ask, in fine, whether this view is consistent 
with the early confession of the Church, r To me it seems 
entirely so. The objection that you cannot combine under 
the same formula a person and that which is not a person is, 
as we have seen, quite artificial ; and there is nothing im- 
proper or unintelligible in saying, We believe in God, the 
Father almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and we believe 
in his sanctifying power in the souls of his children, and also 
in the holy Cathgiic Church and in the communion of saints, 
which are united into one Divine brotherhood through his 
all-pervading Spirit. 



Chapter III 

AGENCY AND ATTRIBUTES OF GOD 

The principal questions respecting thd agency and at- 
tributes of God must next engage our attention ; but our 
treatment may be comparatively brief, because in regard 
to those which have the most important bearing on the 
spiritual life there is little difference of opinion among 
theologians. 

It is commonly assumed that God is the sole Creator of 
the Universe. This seems involved in the doctrine of his 
unity, combined with the wonderful unity and order which 
the universe exhibits, and which have generally led religious 
men to contemplate it as an expression of Divine Thought. 
There is, however, the difficulty occasioned by the presence 
of evil ; and this has persuaded many thinkers to adopt a 
dualistic hypothesis. Some have taken refuge in the concep- 
tion of two antagonistic principles, as the Zoroastrians and 
Manicheans.^ Others, as some of the Gnostics, have regarded 
the Demiurge, not indeed as evil, but as remote from and 
inferior to the supreme God, and so incapable of producing 
a perfect world. Others have tried to solve the problem by 
the intractable nature of matter, which made it impossible 


1 For dualism among the Hurons, showing how natural it is, see Max 
Muller, Giijord Lectures, Natural Religion, p. 312 sq., where he cites Horatio 
Hale, in Uie Journal of American Folklore, Vol. I. p. 180. But dualism 
seems not to have belonged to the primitive teaching of Zoroastrianism. 
See Max Muller’s Gifford Lectures, Theosophy or Psychological Religion, 
pp. 45. 51, 180. 
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for the Dei^y to carry out fully his own beneficent designs. 
And others again, especially in India, have adopted the hypo- 
thesis of the pre-existence of the soul, so that the ills of 
this life are regarded as the result of things Uone in a previous 
state of existence. None of these opinions has commanded 
any permanent assent among Christian theologians ; and 
though the old Gnostic question, ‘ whence is evil ? ’ still 
remains unanswered, nevertheless the evidence of Divine 
goodnep in creation has generally appeared sufficient to 
justify our faith that the apparent defects, at least outside 
of the moral sphere, exist in our extremely limited view 
rather than in the eternal reality of things. But we must 
return to the problem of evil in another connexion. 

If God be the sole Creator, and possessed of absolute 
freedom, it follows that he not only formed the world, but 
that he produced the very matter of which it is composed. 
This is the view commonly held by writers on dogmatic 
theology. On the one hand all self-subsistence is denied 
to matter ; and on the other hand, although it is entirely 
dependent on the Divine will, it is regarded as distinct 
from God, so as not to be pantheistically confounded with 
him. Aquinas indeed describes creation as ‘ an emanation 
of all being from the universal cause, which is God.’^ But 
he does not imply by this a proper doctrine of emanation, 
which would represent the universe as consisting of the very 
substance of God. Regarding God as the sole self-subsistent 
Being, he argues that all being, in whatever way it may exist, 
must be from God,^ and hence that the primitive matter was' 
created by God ; but in defining creation as making some- 
thing out of nothing^ he seems to exclude identity of 
substance. Participation precludes identity ; and matter, 

1 ‘ Emanationem totius eutis a causa universali, quae est Deus. Et 
hanc quidem emanationem designamus nomine creationis.’ Summa theo. 
Pars I. qu. xlv. Art. i. 

2 Summa, 1 . xliv. i. 

* ‘ Creare est ex nihilo aliquid facere.‘ I. xlv. i. 
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while participating in the being* of God, is di^^ferent from 
God.^ Other views are no doubt taken ; but we need not 
discuss them here ; for, so long as the supremacy of God, 
the eternal Spirif, is recognized, they involve us in philo- 
sophical rather than religious problems. 

The question is also raised whether the universe is eternal. 
Its eternity, as we have already seen, would not be inconsis- 
tent with its dependence on the Divine will, but would only 
imply that God had been eternally creative. It was decided, 
however, on the ground of revelation that the universe began 
a comparatively short time ago. Aquinas says distinctly, 
‘ That the universe had a beginning is held by faith alone ; 
nor can this be known demonstratively.’^ The actual 
date of the creation was determined with much nicety, one 
writer even thinking it ‘ extremely probable ’ that it took 
place about the autumnal equinox, because this was the 
beginning of the civil year among the Jews and other Orientals 
and fruits aic then ripe.*^ Happily science has demolished 
these puerilities, and brought before us magnitudes of space 
and time which, for those who have grasped their meaning, 
have altered many a theological problem, and rendered for 
ever incredible a system of belief which was founded on the 
assumption that this little planet was the largest and most 
important member of the universe. As to the date when 
and the manner in which the world came into being there 
is no revelation. The wonderful spectacle on which we look 
forth upon a clear night may have a history going back for 
•billions of years ; and whether a material universe is eternal 
or not must be left to the dreams of philosophers. Such 

^ ‘ Essendi.’ 

2 ‘ Alia a Deo.' This may be illustrated by the clear distinction drawn 
by Athanasius. All things, he admits, are ck toO Ocov, but they are 
KTLO-fJia ; and the Son, the Logos, alone is ovk ovk ovtojv, but ck 
over Las tot) ^cov. Epist. de Decretis Nicaenae Synodi, 19. 

3 Summa theo. I. xlvi. 2. 

^ Quoted in Christian Dogmatics by Rev. John Maepherson, 1898, p. 171. 
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questions se;em to me beyond the reach of our faculties ; 
and all that we need for piety is the assurance, grounded in 
the religious nature of man, and most confidently held by 
the souls of largest growth, that over all is the supreme 
spiritual Power, who carries out his vast designs according 
to the counsels of his own will. 

Scientific writers sometimes speak of evolution as though 
it were antithetical to creation, and assume therefore that 
the theological idea has been entirely exploded by recent 
discoveries. But this view rests upon a misconception. 
By creation they mean the sudden production of some 
complete and complex thing, in opposition to a very gradual 
growth ; and further, they sometimes think of creation 
as implying the work of an artificer, executing his plans 
by shaping the material from the outside, in contrast with 
slow formation through the action of internal forces. Such 
notions of creation have no doubt been held in past times, 
but they are not essential to the idea itself. Whether the 
world arose through an instantaneous fiat or through the 
operation of laws extending through millions of years, God 
may be equally its Creator. For this contrast has no reality, 
but exists only in relation to our own minds, the rapidity 
in the succession of our thoughts being the measure by which 
we judge. If a single thought required a million years for 
its conception, the evolution of an elephant might appear 
almost instantaneous, and the life-period of an oak would 
be too swift and sudden to come under observation^ ; and, 
on the other hand, if we could have a million thoughts in ' 
the time occupied by a flash of lightning, the latter would 

1 See the perplexing questions proposed by W. R. Grove in his Address 
on ‘ Continuity,’ delivered at the meeting of the British Association in 
1866, published in his work on The Correlation of Physical Forces, 5 th ed., 
pp. 317 sq. and 343. Except to our senses, the puzzle is as great with a 
microbe as an elephant or an oak, and such appeals to the imagination 
may be misleading. But while saying this. I fully accept the scientific 
evidence of ‘ continuity.* 
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seem to creep with tedious motion. Accord^^ly we are 
confronted with a difference, not in the need of an ultimate 
rational causality, but in the method of action which appears 
to us to be follov^ed by that causality. This is, in substance, 
fuJly conceded by the late Dr. Romanes in a popular account 
of ‘ The Scientific Evidence of Organic Evolution,’ published 
in 1882. His arguments are directed, in a somewhat contro- 
versial tone, against the theory of ‘ intelligent design 
manifested in creation ; but by ‘ creation ’ he means 
something sudden, and he explains that he refers ^ to design 
in the sense understood by the narrower forms of teleology, 
or as an immediate cause of the observed phenomena.’ And 
then he adds, ‘ Whether or not there is an ultimate cause of 
a psychical kind pervading all nature, a causa causarum 
which is the final raison d^ctre of the cosmos, this is another 
question which, as I have said, I take to present no point of 
logical contact with Mr. Darwin’s theory, or, I may add, 
with any of the methods and results of natural science.’* 
This, I think, is the real state of the case ; and one can only 
regret that in working out his very lucid and convincing 
argument he seems to confound process and cause, and to 
suppose that a thing is explained the moment it is brought 
under a general proposition. He mentions as an example 
Newton’s ' simple physical explanation ’ of the planetary 
motions, which superseded Kepler’s supernatural explanation 
that ‘ every planet was guided in its movements by some 
presiding angel. But, so far as I can see, the law of gravita- 
tion explained nothing. It was simply a proposition which 
was universally applicable to a certain order of phenomena, 
and comprehended the three particular processes or laws 
discovered by Kepler ; nor can I perceive that there was 
anything more suggestive of an angel in the fact that the 

ip. 12. 

2 p. 15. Dr. Romanes’s latest views may be seen in the posthumous 
Thoughts on Religion, edited by Charles Gore, M.A., 1895. 
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radius vectc^ of a planet sweeps over equal areas in equal 
times than in the fact that all material bodies attract one 
another with a force which is in proportion to the product 
of their masses, and in the inverse ratio t)f the square of 
their distance from one another. Such grand generalizations 
give a wonderful insight into the harmony of the universe, and 
satisfy a craving of the intellect ; and, owing to this satis- 
faction, they may be said, in a certain popular sense, to 
explain what formerly appeared to be unrelated phenomena. 
But, in^ny proper sense of the term, they explain nothing, 
but only describe under useful formulae the process of 
innumerable isolated facts. Whatever conclusion, therefore, 
science may reach as to the order of phenomena, the great 
philosophical and religious questions remain exactly where 
they were, except indeed that science is bringing before us 
continually more and more magnificent views of the work 
of creative Reason, and is presenting to us a universe which, 
at least to our imperfect apprehension, is more worthy of the 
infinite Being than the comparatively minute sphere which, 
to our forefathers’ eyes, circulated daily round the earth. 

The question has been asked, Why did God create the 
universe ? It is a daring question, and one to which it 
seems more reverent to attempt no answer. In the days 
when our world loomed so large even in the eyes of science 
as practically to take the chief place in the universe, it was 
quite natural to suppose that the whole system of things 
stood in some special relation to man, and that the final 
cause of creation might be divined from the fortunes of 
our race. But to fancy that the universe which we now know, 
in which our earth is as a speck of dust, was created for the 
sake of man would betray a singular incompetence to see 
things in their true proportions. Nevertheless, on a more 
limited field we may have some perception of the truth. 
From the ideal which woos our aspiration we may justly infer 
the end of our own creation ; and from this we may roam 
into wider reaches of speculation, and accept our grandest 
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vision as affording us some glimpse of that which^we cannot 
yet see as it is. If we remember that it is only a child’s 
dream, serving to represent to our thought a reality which 
is past our finding out, we may venture to say that the 
universe issued from the infinite love of God, and that it 
was designed for the birth and growth of spiritual beings 
capable of love and worship. Paul’s sublime idea that all 
creation in its upward struggle was waiting for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God is not, in principle, altered by enlarging 
space and time. The only change is that mankind becomes 
an infinitesimal group in the vast concourse pf those to whom 
God imparts of his own life. 

It is involved in the creativeness of God that he is also 
the preserver of the universe ; for the preservation of that 
which is altogether dependent is a kind of continuous 
creativeness. Were the Divine power withdrawn, the 
universe would cease to be. Accordingly it is one of the 
impulses of p?ety to thank God for our preservation, and 
this side of the Divine activity is emphasized in the teaching 
of Christ. God causes the sun to rise, and sends the rain ; 
he feeds the birds, and clothes the lilies ; he gives us our 
daily bread, and the hairs of our heads are all numbered. 
And yet, in a certain sense, he is the destroyer too. The 
falling sparrow falls not without him ; and the grass which 
is so beautiful to-day, to-morrow is cast into the oven. 
The very idea of the phenomenal implies not only appearance,, 
but disappearance. The clock ticks, and then that individual 
tick is buried for ever in the past. But there are other more 
impressive signs of destruction. I allude not now to 
devastating calamities, which are comparatively rare and 
exceptional, but to the fact that everything which lives is 
bom to die. Even planets, so far as we can judge, must 
finish their course, and the sun yield up his light and heat ; 
and already a dead and desolate moon is revolving round 
our globe. The phenomenal, then, is continually disappear- 
ing ; and yet the universe remains, and we cannot believe 
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that evei^hing is finally to lapse into an expressionless 
stagnation. Where, then, are we to look for the preservative 
action of God ? We see it in the conservation of energy, 
and in the permanence of those laws fv^hich underlie its 
changing modes of manifestation ; and though we cannot 
see it, we trust that we shall experience it in the retention 
of that highest form of life which is known to us as person- 
ality. It is the lower things, those which fall under the 
senses, that disappear ; but God preserves the higher things, 
those great realities which can present themselves to our 
thought only as invisible ideas, expressed more or less clearly 
through the fleeting phenomena of the world. 

Connected with the doctrine of God as preserver is the 
question whether he created the universe by a momentary 
act, and then, having planted in it certain regulated forces, 
left it to itself to go like a machine, so that phenomena are 
due to secondary causes, and any immediate action of God 
must be regarded as a miraculous interposition. This view 
is closely connected with the hypothesis that Christianity 
is a system of truths unattainable by natural means, and 
that it is therefore guaranteed by miracle, and in its whole 
character is an exception to the normal course of events, 
God having ‘ intervened ’ to restore the broken order of the 
world. Neither the thought nor the religious aspiration of 
, the present day is satisfied with this conception of a distant 
G-od, who only occasionally ‘ interferes ’ when things have 
become too much deranged ; and certainly Christ, as we 
^ave seen, assumes the constant agency of God, and that 
jLe is always at hand to bless and aid his children. Paul 
; also expresses the highest spiritual faith when he says that 
‘ from him, and through him, and unto him are all things.’^ 
And yet when we look upon every phenomenon as an im- 
mediate expression of God’s character and will, the problem 
of evil weighs upon the mind with an added burden ; and I 
cannot help thinking there is some profound truth, suggestive 

i Rom. xi. 36. 
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of a sort of Divine absence, in the parable in which^ man goes 
into a far country, and leaves his servants in trust to manage 
their own affairs. Certainly the undeviating regularity of 
natural law, whiclf, in addition to its beneficent work, destroys 
sensitive creatures by millions with apparently undiscriminat- 
ing violence, and often with terrible pain, is very unlike the 
freedom of human purpose, which, following the dictates of 
reason, adapts itself to changing circumstances ; and may we 
not experience some relief amid the more appalling aspects 
of human life if we suppose that conscious creatures have 
been left, within certain liniits, to fight out their own destiny 
under fixed conditions, which will tax all their resources, 
and sometimes wear the appearance of a hostile power ? 
This slow advance through struggle and liability to suffering 
from the lowest form of sensation up to the free self- 
determination of personality, presents us with a far more 
fascinating world, and one constructed on a more heroic 
scale, than if everything were suited to our liking, and there 
were nothing to call forth resolution and endurance. We 
are thus brought back to the old distinction between what 
God does and what he permits. It is sometimes said that 
there is no real difference ; for what he permits, and could 
prevent, he virtually does. But I think there is a valid 
distinction between the direct infliction of pain and the 
rendering liable to pain in a scene where we must use 
all our resources to avoid it. The purpose of individual 
j)ain we often find it difficult or impossible to see ; but 
we can perceive dimly that our liability to pain may 
enter into the high and comprehensive purposes of supreme 
benevolence. 

It was formerly believed that God, as Creator and Governor 
of the world, was surrounded by a retinue of angels, beings 
intermediate between God and man, whom he employed 
as messengers in the execution of his designs ; and it is 
usual for writers on dogmatics to insert a section laying 
down a doctrine about this heavenly hierarchy. To those 
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who accept the views of the Church and the Bible laid 
down in this work the whole subject must appear absolutely 
destitute of evidence. The doctrine belongs to an age of 
anthropomorphism and an exploded asttonomy ; and an 
exposition of it, therefore, finds its proper place in Biblical 
Theology and the History of Doctrine, rather than in a 
systematic treatise. A discussion whether angels live in the 
‘ highest heaven,’ on which of the six days they were created, 
or whether on any of them, what kind of ‘ corporeity ’ 
and ‘‘spirituality ’ they possess, how they change from 
place to place ‘^.not by motion, but by the mere exercise 
of will to be at another point in space, without any per- 
ceptible interval of time,’^ betrays that kind of ignorant 
assumption of knowledge which brings theology, and some- 
times religion, into contempt with men who have not been 
confined in the narrow limits of a merely theological educa- 
tion. We may refer to angels in ordinary speech, when we 
wish to present a thought through the figures of poetic 
imagination. The stories of the appearances of angels in 
the Bible have a beauty of their own, and may awaken 
devout sentiment, when we read them in the simplicity of 
the ancient spirit ; but when men harden them into prosy 
facts, lay hold of their details, and build arguments upon 
them, and then lay down a doctrine as if it were a scientific 
truth, we can only wonder that people presumably educated 
in the nineteenth century write as though they had been born 
and brought up in the second. To say that ‘ the antithesis 
of the acceptance and rejection of the doctrine of angels 
is that of theism and pantheism is to commit oneself to 
an assertion which, so far as I can see, is absolutely baseless. 
If the doctrine be reduced to the bare statement that there 
may be somewhere rational beings who are inferior to God 
and superior to man, I presume no one will care to deny it, 
for we are absolutely without knowledge in the matter ; 


1 Macpherson, Christian Dogmatics, p. 213. 

2 Macpherson, p. 216, referring to Philippi’s argument against Strauss. 
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but this is not the doctrine of angels implied in, the Bible, 
and set forth in the teachings of the Church. 

We must next refer very briefly to the great attributes 
which are involved in our intellectual idea of God, and 
nevertheless are quite beyond our comprehension. 

Different modes of classifying the Divine attributes have 
been proposed ; but as these do not ultimately affect our 
doctrine, we need not pause to discuss them. It is a more 
serious question whether, in ascribing attributes to God at 
all, we do not violate the Divine unity by implying that 
several different qualities are superadded.to his essential 
being. To escape from this difficulty some have believed 
that the attributes are purely nominal distinctions, due to 
our imperfect apprehension, and having no reality in God 
himself. Others (and this seems a truer view) regard the 
attributes as expressive, not of any manifoldness within the 
Divine essence, but of the varying modes in which the in- 
divisible essence of God is related to the manifoldness of the 
world. Thus, when we speak of his thought, of his love, of 
his will, we recognize a real distinction in the method of his 
activity, but do not intend to separate his being into several 
departments or faculties by the union of which he subsists. 
We must be content with these few remarks on this difficult 
problem, and now proceed to notice the attributes one 
by one. 

In what has been said thus far we have taken the view that 
God is at once transcendent above the universe and immanent 
fn it : that is, be is distinct from the world, not pantheistic- 
ally identified with it, and, as supreme Cause, producing the 
universe by an act of volition, he has not exhausted in the 
effect the possibilities of existence ; and, on the other hand, 
he has not sent creation upon its lonely course, but continually 
supplies the energy without which it would cease to be. 
This view implies his omnipresence. How this is to be 
intellectually conceived, whether as an essential or only a 
dynamical presence, we cannot here discuss, if indeed it is 
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a fit subjept for discussion ; for we can only speculate on 
the mode in which God, who is pure Spirit, and exempt frotn 
all the conditions of space, is nevertheless present in all 
objects situated in space. We need only^^ay that wherever 
our research can penetrate, the same all-controlling power is 
revealed, and science gives us no reason to doubt, but on the 
contrary has furnished many wonderful confirmations of 
the view, that the same majestic laws which express the 
Divine thought on our earth are operative in the farthest 
star tiiat the photographic plate can disclose. More im- 
mediately convincing is the testimony of the religious heart, 
which knows no difference from change of place. The secret 
witness of the Spirit goes wherever we go ; and wherever 
worshippers are found they have the conviction that God 
is with them. 

The attribute of omniscience seems involved in our idea 
of perfect being. It is always assumed by the Biblical 
writers that God knows all things, and the religious nature 
of man contentedly accepts this as a fundamental truth. 
But on these grand themes it seems to me most reverent 
not to speculate. The consciousness of a dog is an inscrutable 
mystery ; and shall we presume to describe the mode of the 
Divine knowledge ? We can believe that that which is 
knowledge in us is a faint beam from the eternal light, which 
justifies us in describing as knowledge that which is to us 
so entirely incomprehensible ; but we must not pretend to 
interpret the psychology of God. We must, however, 
mention briefly the problems which are discussed in dogmatic 
theology. It is usually assumed that God’s knowledge is 
intuitive, embracing in one view the past, the present, and 
the future, and thus distinguished from the discursive and 
mediate knowledge of man. In regard to its object it is 
divided into natural or necessary and free.^ The objects of 
his natural knowledge are God himself and the world of 
possibility, which has an ideal existence in him. The free 

1 Naturalis or necessaria, and libera. 
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knowledge is that of the actual, extraneous to Go^i himself, 
and therefore dependent on his free volition. Anotlier division 
is into the ‘ knowledge of simple intelligence,’ which embraces 
the possible, and i knowledge of vision,’ which refers to the 
real, including God himself.^ These distinctions are more 
subtle than illuminating. On a more important point, that 
concerning the relation between God’s omniscience and the 
free will of man, the greatest divergence of opinion has arisen. 
Some maintain that in granting free will God has by his own 
act limited his knowledge. For instance, Mr. Upton remarks 
that ‘ the giving of real freedom of moral choice, while retain- 
ing at the same time ability to foresee ho\^ that power will 
be exercised . . . appears in the light of human reason to be 
intrinsically inconceivable and impossible.’^ It is objected 
to this view that by introducing a limitation (albeit a self- 
imposed limitation) into the Divine Being it destroys the 
absolute nature of God, and therefore cannot be conceded 
by any theologian who accepts as fundamental the thesis 
that God is the absolute. Others get rid of the difficulty 
by the doctrine of determinism. But this is objected to as 
subordinating moral facts, which are attested by conscious- 
ness, to a metaphysical dogma, which, as being a matter of 
speculation, cannot claim the same degree of certainty. 
In order to reconcile these conflicting views it has been 
maintained, both in ancient and in modern times, that God’s 
knowledge of the future is as immediate as our knowledge 
of the present ; and as our knowledge of a present action 
does not interfere with its liberty, so God’s foreknowledge 
of an event which is not immediately dependent on his 
creative act does not necessitate it. Accordingly, if that 

1 Scieniia simplicis inteUigentiae, and scientia visioms. See F. A. B. 
Nitzsch, Lehrb. der evan. Dogmatik, 1896, p. 394. 

^ The Inquirer, 15 April, 1899, p. 229. See also letters in subsequent 
numbers. See further Dr. Martineau, A Study of Religion, II. pp. 272 sqq. 
Professor Wendt takes the same view in his System der christlichen Lehre, 
1906, p. 204. 
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event be*^n act of free will, it is not determined by the 
Divine foreknowledge, but itself determines, within its own 
limits, the contents of that foreknowledge.^ These high 
themes we must now leave to the metaphysicians, and to 
the fallen angels. If, however, we turn from these theoreti- 
cal questions to the practical needs of piety, it is clear that 
this attribute comes very close to our religious nature. The 
testimony of the spirit receives a noble expression in the 
139th Psalm. ‘ God knows ’ is a spontaneous exclamation 
of the* devout and trustful soul. The heart bears about 
the consciousness of a Divine witness of the most secret 
thoughts and feelings, and no lonely hour of unfaithfulness 
escapes the remonstrance of this unseen Judge. Or in some 
act of self-renunciation an inner word of approval is breathed 
from him who cannot err ; and when we are called to stand 
fast against the opposition and condemnation of men, a 
hidden and silent verdict is mightier far than all the clamour 
of the crowd. In this we may rest with confidence, though 
such knowledge is too wonderful for us. 

The omnipotence of God follows from the doctrine that 
he is the sole ultimate Cause ; for this implies that there is 
nothing that can resist his will, and that he is not in any way 
governed by conditions extraneous to himself. Strictly 
speaking, the omnipotence of God cannot be inferred from 
the manifestations of power in the universe ; for we do not 
know that the universe is infinite. Nevertheless, the 
vastness of the universe so far surpasses our imagination 
that it ministers abundantly to those feelings of awe and 
that sense of the sublime which are laid so deep in our religious 

1 Lotze solves the difficulty by supposing that God’s knowledge ‘ does 
not itself share in that characteristic of being in time which it perceives 
in its objects.* Hence ‘ the entire reality, which for us unfolds itself as a 
succession, is present all at once to the eye of God * ; and accordingly he 
admits that ‘ knowledge of what is free is possible,* but declares that ‘ a 
fore-knowledge of it is inconceivable.’ Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, 
by Hermann Lotze, edited by F. C. Conybeare, M.A., pp. 119 sq. 
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nature ; and the displays of power which we behold are, 
for practical effect, tantamount to the infinite, our own 
derived and dependent power appearing in comparison as 
a drop drawn from a boundless ocean. 

In connexion with the omnipotence of God the questioti 
has been raised whether he can work miracles. The subject 
of miracles would require a long discussion to determine 
their relation to Christian theology, and here a very few 
words must suffice. That God has both the power and the 
freedom to work miracles, if he sees fit to do so, and* is not 
a blind force dragged along by an irresistible^destiny, no theist 
can deny ; and the only problem is whether, as a matter of 
fact, there is evidence that the miraculous does really come 
within the modes of his operation, or whether, within the 
limited range of our experience, he has always proceeded by 
the same steadfast methods. Presented in this way, the 
inquiry, though involving most important and fundamental 
issues, is historical rather than theological. 

The idea of omnipotence has been extended so as to 
include the ability to do any conceivable thing ; and this view 
has been founded on the words of Christ, ‘ With God all 
things are possible.’^ But utterances of this kind are not 
meant to express a universal dogma, and must be limited by 
the context. The statement in question refers only to the 
solution of a moral difficulty which is beyond the unaided 
power of man. Christ says with the same absoluteness that, 
if men have faith as a grain of mustard seed, nothing shall 
•be impossible to them^ ; but no one supposes that this 
statement is without rational limitations. It is not, there- 
fore, inconsistent with Christ’s doctrine if theologians, follow- 
ing Origen and Augustine, have maintained that there are 
certain things which God cannot do. He cannot die ; he 
cannot lose his perfection * he cannot sin ; he cannot make 
that which has happened not have happened ; he can- 
not act in contradiction with himself.^ Such statements, 

1 Matt. xix. 26. * Matt. xvii. 20. ® See Nitzsch, p. 389. 

N 
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however, dp not indicate the presence of anything which, 
by its own superior force, can thwart his will, and therefore 
do not seem properly opposed to the most absolute doctrine 
of his omnipotence. o 

Another curious question is discussed in this connexion. 
John of Damascus taught that God has power to do whatever 
he wills, but he does not will whatever he has power to do, 
for he has power to destroy the world, but he does not will 
it.^ In opposition to this Abelard maintained that God 
can d6 nothing but what he does. In modern times 
Schleiermacher ^dopted this view, holding it to be incon- 
sistent with the perfection of God to make any separation 
between can and will.^ Nitzsch also supports it, on the 
ground that whatever is really possible, being good, must 
be realized, and could not be withheld, by the will of God, 
which is good ; and so he maintains that God could not 
destroy the world, owing to the holy love which belongs 
to his essence.^ It seems to me that the latter argument 
is founded on an ambiguous use of the word ‘ can.’ No 
doubt God cannot act in opposition to his own holy nature ; 
but if on this account he will not destroy the world, it does 
not follow that he does not possess the force which is 
adequate to destroy it, if it were otherwise directed. More- 
over experience hardly justifies these a priori conclusions. 
Constant change is going on around us, and new things 
continually appear ; have these suddenly become good, 
and would they have been bad if they had appeared a year 
or two sooner ? And can we seriously think that an animal, 
or a plant, and especially each individual animal or plant, 
would have been bad if it had been slightly different from 
what it is ? Surely the universe suggests to us a vast range 
of possibilities within the good, which as a fact are not all 
realized. These, however, are speculative questions, which 

^ IlavTa /i€v oora OiXti Svvarat, ov^ ocra Sc SvvaraL OcXci. Quoted by 
Schleiermacher, Der christliche Glaube, I, p. 284, note. 

2 Der chr. Glaube, § 54. ® Lehrb. d. e. Dogm. pp. 390 sq. 
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have little practical bearing. For our religious re/^uirements 
it is enough that we can have a moral trust that the amazing 
power displayed throughout the universe is under the 
guidance of perfect goodness, and that in all our weakness 
and n^ed we can look to a strength w’hich is sufi&cient for the 
fulfilment of the purposes of Divine love. 

We must pass now to certain conceptions which are more 
immediately connected with the religious nature of man, 
and have to contemplate God as the reality of ideal .good. 
We are thus introduced to certain moral predicates, and to 
those spiritual relations which make God an ofcject of worship. 

First, we must treat of the holiness of God. This is referred 
to so frequently in the Bible that it is unnecessary to cite 
particular passages, especially as it is recognized by every 
school of theologians as inherent in the Divine nature. 
But when we inquire into the precise meaning which was 
originally attached to the term, we raise a question which 
must be settled by Biblical theology, and which it is not 
necessary to discuss at present. I may say, however, for 
myself, that I think it always contains a moral implication. 
Even if the fundamental idea be that of separation from and 
elevation above the world, still this does not express mere 
power or duration or magnitude, but a remoteness from 
all that is impure and sinful, combined with a righteous 
and authoritative will which requires something in man 
answering to itself. The commandment, ‘ Be ye holy, for 
I am holy,’ cannot enjoin any metaphysical distinction 
from the world, but only some sort of moral purification. 
Be Miis as it may, the idea of the holiness of God which 
belongs to Christian theology is that of supreme moral 
perfection, including such exaltation above all that is 
transient and earthly as to awaken our awe, and bow us 
down in veneration and worship. Holiness in a man has an 
analogous effect, and seems to bring us into the presence of 
something more divine than our ordinary life. And yet 
holiness in man has characteristics which we cannot ascribe 
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to God. kspecially it implies conformity to a rule, which, 
though it may enter into his consciousness, is extraneous and 
superior to himself. This has led to the conception of an 
abstract and eternal law to which all spiritual beings must 
submit, and which is binding on God himself ; and language 
is sometimes used which seems to imply that there is a prin- 
ciple of moral good which is above God, and exacts from him, 
as from us, a voluntary obedience. Hence arose the question 
whether the good is good because God wills it, or God wills 
it because it is good. The one member of the alternative 
seems to make the good something arbitrary, and intrinsic- 
ally capable of being reversed ; and the second appears to 
dethrone God, and make him subject to something higher 
than himself. The best answer to this perplexity is to say 
that the good belongs to the eternal essence of God, so that 
in willing the good he does not submit to any extraneous 
principle, but expresses his own immutable being. In 
speaking, therefore, of the holiness of God we regard him, 
not as virtuous through obedience to the moral law, but as 
the absolute reality of moral perfection, the eternal centre 
of unacquired purity and exaltation. 

When we pass on to the righteousness of God, we regard 
his holiness as entering into active relations with morally 
constituted beings, who are capable of ethical good and ill. 
This righteousness has been described by dogmatists as 
exercising two principal functions, legislative and judicial 
and the latter, again, as manifesting itself in the two directions 
of reward and punishment.^ That the moral law is an expres- 
sion of the Divine will, and that God administers that law 
through a system of rewards and punishments, is a doctrine 
both of the Old and of the New Testament. ‘ God is not 
mocked, for whatsoever a man sows, that shall he also 
reap ’ ‘ God will render to every man according to his 

works ’ these statements express a pervasive and funda- 

1 JusHtia legislatoria, and judicialis. 2 Remuneratoria and punitiva. 

* Gal. vi. 7. 4 Rom. ii. 6- 
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mental thought both of Judaism and of Christianity, and 
their truth is recognized by the natural conscience, which 
attests the immejjiate presence of a Divine authority, and, 
under the sense of sin, has premonitions of a judgment to 
come. But when we ask, what is the rule of justice by which 
rewards and punishments are distributed, the answer is by 
no means easy ; and since on our answer important doctrinal 
issues depend, we must proceed carefully in seeking a solution. 

Punishment has been divided into retributive and educa- 
tional. Retributive punishment is that whereby expiation 
is made for the violation of the moral law,* and accordingly 
it is inflicted in a measure corresponding to the measure 
of guilt. As, however, there is no absolute standard by 
which guilt and punishment can be measured in relation 
to one another, justice consists in the maintenance of the 
same standard in all cases. Educational punishment aims 
at securing a certain result in the character, and its measure 
is determined by the realization of this aim.^ From this 
mode of regarding the subject it necessarily follows that 
God cannot forgive, in the sense of remitting any portion of 
the punishment which retributive justice has assigned to 
a particular measure of guilt ; for to do so would be to act 
unjustly. It is strange to find this view put forward with 
the utmost explicitness by Miss Cobbe. ‘ Justice,’ she says, 

‘ demands that no infraction of the moral law shall pass 
unexpiated by a corresponding amount of suffering ’ ; and 
again, ‘ Justice requires that towards the guilty he who 
liolds its “ balance and rod ” shall withhold happiness and 
inflict punishment in exact proportion to the guilt. 

1 So Kaftan, Dogmatik, pp, 333 and 337. Kaftan might escape from 
the criticism which I venture to pass upon this view, because, if I under- 
stand him correctly, he regards punishment simply as spiritual deadening, 
and this is of course proportioned to the sin. But then sin is itself spiritual 
deadening, so that the latter cannot properly be regarded as the punish- 
ment of the former. Punishment always includes the idea of suffering 
on account of some previous offence, and it is only the suffering which 
follows spiritual deadness that can be viewed as punishment, 

* Intuitive Morals^ p. 57. 
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Now I tfiink it cannot be denied that the idea of retributive 
justice is planted very deeply in our moral constitution, 
and that apart from retribution we cani^ot properly speak 
of punishment. We are plunged into painful perplexity 
when the wicked man is crowned with blessings, while the 
righteous is worn down with misery ; and when we hear 
of some peculiarly atrocious deed, we have an instinctive 
feeling that the perpetrator deserves to be severely punished. 
Separated from this desert, which is created by previous 
guilt, pain ceases to be punishment, and we never describe 
as punishment ji^ain which is inflicted solely with a view to 
some future effect. If this be so, the division of punish- 
ments into retributive and educational is not sound. 
Punishment may be educational ; but it is not punishment 
unless it lias reference to some past state or act which deserves 
it, or, in other words, unless it is retributive. Nevertheless, 
I do not believe that the notion of precise equivalents of guilt 
and pain is tenable. It is admitted that w^e cannot know 
the measure, and therefore cannot determine the correspond- 
ing amount of pain ; but I must go further, and maintain 
that the measure of punishment does not lie in the enormity 
of the past guilt, but in the accomplishment of certain 
effects. Can sin really be expiated by a corresponding 
amount of suffering ? Can pain restore the moral balance 
which has been lost ? Would a world infinitely sinful and 
infinitely miserable, one, that is, in which sins were expiated 
as fast as they were committed, be in a state of moral 
equilibrium ? It appears to me that wickedness and suffer- 
ing are absolutely incommensurable, and that the idea of 
corresponding amounts of guilt and woe has therefore no 
basis in reality. Let us only endeavour to estimate, even 
approximately, what intensity and duration of toothache 
would correspond to the guilt of a lie, and we shall feel that 
we are dealing with quantities which have no common 
standard. But if there be no common standard, justice 
cannot demand as an expiation of the lie ‘ a corresponding 
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amount of suffering ’ ; for there is no such corresponding 
amount. 

What interpretation, then, is to be put upon punishment, 
which plays so important a part in our moral life ? The fact 
that it always has reference to past ill-desert does not deprive 
it of all purpose, and reduce it to an act of aimless vengeance ; 
and, in relation to the offender, there are two great purposes 
which it appears to answer. 

First, it is a strong and unmistakable expression oj. moral 
disapproval. Where mere remonstrance might be unheeded, 
it speaks in a language which cannot be misunderstood ; 
and the deeper the love of the person by whom it is inflicted, 
the more impressive is this manifestation of displeasure. 
This is surely one of the main purposes which the existence 
of punishment answers in the Divine government. If God 
bestowed equal happiness on the righteous and the wicked, 
it might be argued that he was indifferent to the distinction 
between right and wrong, and looked with no disapproving 
eye on the guilty. But the misery which follows upon sin 
comes to the aid of our conscience, and warns us that the 
Hoh^ One regards our conduct with disfavour. The amount 
of punishment required to express this disapproval depends, 
not on the enormity of the sin, but on the sensibility of the 
conscience. There are occasions when moral disapproval 
is far more forcibly impressed upon the offender without 
the infliction of punishment ; and it must be admitted that 
in such cases, as when Christ turned and looked upon the 
faithless Peter, the moral effect is higher and purer than when 
the conscience can be reached only through the instru- 
mentality of suffering. 

The other great purpose answered by punishment is that 
it opposes a barrier to the further commission of wrong- 
doing. Men do wrong in the pursuit of some real or fancied 
pleasure, or to avoid the pain of controlling their lower 
passions and desires. Now the law of retribution blocks the 
path of guilty self-interest, and checks the progress of sin 
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through tha*t very principle the abuse of which is the root 
of sin. It proclaims that selfishness shall never succeed 
ultimately in attaining its end, but is a power as blind as it 
is criminal. It is difficult to imagine any other way in which 
obedience to the moral law could be enforced upon those 
who chose to disregard its precepts. Punishment appeals to 
them on their own ground, and introduces a motive which 
must enter into the calculations even of the most depraved. 
Here, again, the amount of punishment depends, not on the 
greatness of the offence, against which, as we have seen, 
it cannot be balanced, but on the readiness of the offender 
to succumb. The punishment which is sufficient to act as 
a deterrent is, in this respect, the maximum which justice 
will demand. 

If the above view be correct, it is evident that even absolute 
justice may remit a part or the whole of a punishment upon 
a certain condition, namely, that the ends which the punish- 
ment was designed to secure have been already attained. 
Indeed, this principle would apply pre-eminently to the case 
of justice aided by omniscience, and can be only partially 
acted upon by human justice. In the administration of 
human law it is necessary to proceed by general rules, because 
it is impossible to determine the precise mental condition of 
each offender, and any uncertainty in r.egard to the infliction 
of punishment is apt to be attended with disastrous effects. 
But even here we feel that there is no infringement of justice 
in remitting a portion of the penalty upon clear evidence of 
moral reformation in the offender. We also feel that it is 
consistent with justice to inflict increasingly severe punish- 
ments for successive infractions of the same law ; for these 
infractions prove that the preventive stage has not been 
reached. Viffiere there is a probability that the conscience 
may be touched by purely moral means we are justified in 
diminishing the amount of punishment ; and it is easy to 
imagine a case where the penalty ought to be remitted 
entirely. It would not be just, but preposterous and wicked, 
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to impose a long term of penal servitude upon#a man if 
we could have absolute certainty that his mind had ex- 
perienced a complete moral change, and that henceforward, 
if his liberty were* granted him, he would not only cease to 
be dangerous to society, but would be one of its most devoted 
servants and benefactors. Of course we cannot in any 
instance be certain of this but were we endowed with higher 
gifts, could we search the heart and anticipate the future, 
we might discover cases of complete repentance and reforma- 
tion, where the punishment ought to be totally remitted* a far 
grander power having wrought the change v^ich punishment 
is designed to accomplish, and extirpated that idolatry of self 
which is the root of sin. It would appear, then, that absolute 
justice is not precluded from the exercise of forgiveness, in 
the sense of remitting a part or the whole of a penaltj^ 
upon repentance and reformation. In New Testament 
language, if we confess our sins, God is just to forgive us.^ 

The Wisdom of God requires only a few words. It is 
referred to both in the Old and the New Testament, and is 
that attribute whereby, through orderly arrangement and 
the adaptation of means to ends, he carries out his purposes 
in the creation and government of the world. It is, accord- 
ingly, revealed to us, in such measure as we are able to 
comprehend it, through the contemplation of nature, the 
study of history, and the experience of our own lives. 

Love is, in Christianity, the highest attribute of God ; 
so much so that in the first Epistle of John^ it is represented 
as the essence of God — ‘ God is love.’ The Scriptures know 
noihing of an opposition between the righteousness and the 
love of God, which has been so much insisted on by theo- 
logians ; but this verse implicitly contradicts the notion 
that righteousness, in the sense of punitive justice, belongs 
to the essence of God, whereas the exercise of love depends 
on his volition, and cannot take place till the higher attribute 
is satisfied. It is also repeatedly pointed out by writers on 

John i, 9. 2 2V. 8, 16. 
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this suHjfe^ct that God’s love is not mere good-nature, put 
forth without any moral guidance, though I am not aware 
that anyone ever supposed that it was. The moral advantage 
is wholly on the side of the Apostle’s view. If God’s essence 
were punitive justice, we might do what we like, and brave 
the punishment. But it is his love which makes sin so 
horrible, and ingratitude so black. It is his love which, 
so far from making him indifferent to sin, renders it, if we 
may use human language, so bitterly painful to his Fatherly 
heart. For sin is the deadly enemy of love ; and the loveless 
and the loving c;innot blend in any holy communion. This 
love is more than the kindness and goodwill which may be 
exercised towards all sentient creatures, and expresses rather 
the relation in which God stands towards spiritual beings 
who can reciprocate it — ‘ We love him because he first loved 
us.’^ It is manifested chiefly in the communication of 
itself, and it is only through love that we can enter into 
perfect communion with God. ' Love is from God,’ and 
‘ He that abideth in love abideth in God, and God in him.’^ 
Being thus the essence of God, it may be spoken of as the 
‘ eternal life ’ ; and the latter describes, in another phrase, 
the highest gift which God bestows upon his children. As 
loving, he communicates of himself, of his own life and spirit, 
so that they who receive this life are born from him, and are 
truly his sons. Wlien the emphasis is laid on the free and 
undeserved nature of the Divine love, flowing forth with 
powerful manifestation in order to convince and win the 
estranged heart, it is called grace. Christianity claims to 
be such a manifestation, and to bring the saving love of 
God close to the human soul ; and it is difficult to see 
how spiritual love, the eternal spiritual life of God, can be 
revealed except in and through man, for man alone, in this 
world, is a spiritual being, in whom love can become an 
element of conscious experience. But the full unfolding of 
this thought must be reserved for a later chapter. 

1 1 John iv. 19. 2 I John iv. 7, 16. 



Chapter IV 

GOD AS THE OBJECT OF WORSHIP 

Having considered the nature and attributes of God, 
we now proceed to regard him as the object of worship 
to all who are capable of the sentiments implied in worship ; 
and we have to view the different aspects under which he 
appears to Ihe mind of the worshipper. 

First, he is the object of our highest veneration and love, 
because he has in himself supreme spiritual perfection. 
The feelings associated with worship, and the modes in which 
it is expressed, have undergone a long development as man’s 
conceptions of God have slowly risen to higher levels, and 
the awe and terror of the savage before the tremendous 
and hostile forces of nature have gradually yielded to faith 
in a righteous government which is above nature. Christian 
worship recognizes no local or partial Deity, but the universal 
and eternal Spirit, who is to be worshipped in spirit and truth, 
not for anything that he has done for us in the past or is 
expected to do in the future, but simply for his own adorable 
perfection ; and that is the highest moment of worship when 
all sense of time and place and accident is forgotten, when 
every thought of self is laid aside, and the rapt soul is filled 
only with the consciousness of God as the absolutely good. 

Secondly, he reveals himself as the bounteous Giver ; 
and therefore the pure admiration of worship must often 
yield to gratitude for the benefits which he has conferred 
upon ourselves. The injunction to be thankful we feel 
to be right and reasonable, and all murmuring and discontent 
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bring upoi^ us a Divine rebuke ; for how countless are the 
gifts of God, how constant the blessings by which he has 
sought our hearts. Accordingly, thanksgiving occupies, as 
it ought to do, an important place in our ordinary worship. 

Our third head requires a much longer treatment. God 
is the object of trust, as being the wise disposer of all things. 
This statement implies a doctrine of providence, which is 
so close to the deepest sources of religion in the human mind 
that it formed a subject for pious faith and earnest discussion 
in pre-Christian times, and not only Jews, but Greeks and 
Romans, believed that the world was under a Divine govern- 
ment, and made the difficulties which are suggested by the 
actual course of events a theme for philosophical reflection. 
According to Macpherson ‘ it was left for Christian theology 
. . . to work out the doctrine of providence in its application 
to the personal life of the individual man,’ and ‘ the limitations 
of the ethnic philosophy of religion scarcely permitted this 
perception of anything further than a conception of God’s 
care for the course of the world as a whole. “ Magna dii 
curant ; parva negligunt.’’ This, I think, is rather a 
misleading representation. The Latin words, which are 
quoted without a reference, are from a passage in Cicero’s 
De Natura Deorum,^ where it is contended that if the gods 
care for the whole, they must care for the parts ; if for 
Europe, then for Rome and Athens ; and if for Rome, then 
for individuals, Fabricius, Gracchus, Cato. The words which 
are cited are introduced, not to show that God does not care 
for individuals, but, on the contrary, to prove that the 
trifling misfortunes which happen to men are not inconsistent 
with the regard bestowed by Divine providence on the 
welfare of individuals. Plato, however, rejects even this 
qualification of the minute care which is exercised by the 
gods, and, in arguing distinctly against the thesis which 
Macpherson quotes as characteristic of ancient philosophy, 
endeavours to show that the gods are no less careful of small 

1 Christian Dogmatics, pp. 175 sq. 2 ii. 66. 
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things than of those distinguished by their size.^^ On this 
question there were naturally different opinions, ^ owing to 
the difficulties which arise when we attempt to adjust all the 
perplexing phenomena of nature and life within the limits 
of an intellectual scheme. But the fact that such problems 
were discussed, and that in spite of adverse appearances 
some of the noblest minds of antiquity confided in a supreme 
overruling goodness, shows how deeply the belief in Divine 
providence is rooted in the religious nature of man. Christ- 
ianity assumes that this belief is incontrovertible, and 
proclaims the fatherl}- care of God in the minutest circum- 
stances of life. Christ, resting not on tlfe speculations of 
philosophy, but on the intuitions of faith, declares that 
God clothes the lilies and feeds the birds, that not a sparrow 
falls without him, and the very hairs of our heads are all 
numbered ; and this view is associated with the trust that 
all is well which arises in every mind in proportion as it is 
penetrated with the Christian spirit. 

In reducing the contents of this trust to an intellectual 
form the dogmatists have displayed a careful, if not always 
a very profitable power of analysis. Providence may be 
defined as that mode of the Divine agency by which all 
events are adapted to the supreme end of creation. According 
to Lutheran theologians it is exhibited in the three distinct 
forms of conservation concursus, and gubernatio. Of the 
preservation of the world we have already spoken. Concursus, 
or the co-operation of God with the agency of secondary 
causes, describes rather a method in which he carries on his 
government than a distinct and co-ordinate exercise of 
activity. The union of God’s immediate with his mediate 
causation gives rise to subtle questions, into which we 
need not enter ; but we may notice the part played by 
concursus in criminal actions. The murderer could not 

^ *0? €‘Jn/JL€\€L^ aiiLKpCiv €l<rl 0 €OL ov)( ^TTOv y rZiV /xeycOcL Stac^cpoi/rw 
Leg. X. 10, p. 900 C. sqq., referred to by J. B. Mayor in his note on Cicero. 

2 See several references in Mayor. 
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strike his .blow unless a power not his own enabled him to 
lift his arm and wield his weapon. In theological language 
it is said that God supplies the material element of the 
action, that is to say, the mechanical mo^’ements of which 
it consists, while the formal part, its sinful quality, proceeds 
from the man himself. Leaving this, we may confine our 
attention to gubernatio, the government of the world ; 
and here we shall do well to remember that our point of view 
is limited to our own little planet, and that what we are 
able to observe or to believe is probably an insignificant part 
of a vast and incomprehensible scheme, which, if fully 
known, might relieve the difficulties which now prove a 
trial to our faith. 

It has been pointed out that the providential government 
of the world implies foreknowledge, whereby God anticipates 
what is conducive to the well-being of creation ; purpose, 
which is directed towards the fulfilment of the Divine end ; 
and administration, which continually controls the course 
of events so that this purpose may be fulfilled. The highest 
purpose towards man which it is possible for us to conceive, 
and which reveals itself in the innermost depths of the 
Christian life, is to bring him into perfect filial union with 
God ; and accordingly, in judging of the action of providence 
from our own experience, we must regard this as the control- 
ling end, to which all else, including our happiness, must 
be subordinate. A difficulty is created by the existence 
of free will, by which the designs of God might be frustrated, 
and which in single instances does really act in contravention 
of the Divine will. In order to meet this difficulty 
providence has been analysed into four elements, permissio, 
impeditio, directio, dcterminatio. Permission relates to moral 
evil, which, as the necessary condition of moral and respon- 
sible life, is permitted, but not created, by God. By 
prevention God stops the occurrence of certain actions, and 
thereby obviates the results which would otherwise have 
followed. Direction is defined as the act whereby God so 
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directs the good deeds of his creatures that they tonduce 
to the end at which he aims, and also gives to their bad deeds 
a tendency towards an end which is determined by him, but 
not perceived by the sinners, and often quite opposed to their 
purpose. Thus he brings good out of evil, and compels 
even the wicked to subserve his aims. Determination is 
the act by which God sets fixed limits to the activity of his 
creatures, both in regard to time and in regard to magnitude 
and degree, so that the effects of evil can never transgress 
certain bounds.^ Such considerations relieve the apparent 
contradiction between the two beliefs, that the world is 
governed by Divine providence and that * men have the 
power of free self-determination. The fulfilment of human 
purposes, and still more the results which spring from the 
execution of these purposes, are subject to the control of 
God apart from any interference with the liberty of man. 
According to the proverb, which is an expression of human 
experience, man proposes, but God disposes ; and, con- 
sequently, the results of the free activity of man may be 
confined within such narrow limits as not to prevent the 
ultimate realization of God’s designs in the education of 
the v'orld. 

In regard to the means by which the government of the 
world is carried on it may be sufficient to say that providence 
has been divided into ordinary and extraordinary, the 
former referring to the prevalence of universal laws, the 
latter to the use of miracles. In relation to its objects it 
4jas been classified as general, special, and most special, 
the first referring to the world at large, the second to men 
collectively and individually, and the last to believers. 
This division is of no great value, and may even give rise to 
narrow and prejudiced views, unless it means that just in 
proportion as creatures come spiritually nearer to God they 
are more directly and consciously under the Divine influence. 
If it lead men to trust in themselves that they are righteous, 

1 See Nitzsch, pp, 368 sq. ; Grimm, p. 260, note i. 
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and despjjSe others, and to imagine that God cares more for 
them than for the rest of mankind, it can do nothing but 
mischief. 

The acceptance of the foregoing doctrine of providence 
is hampered by a serious difficulty. If, by a process of 
reasoning, we constructed in imagination such a world as a 
perfectly good, wise, and powerful Being would create, 
it would be widely different from that which we actually 
observe. Here faith and experience confront one another 
with'an antagonistic look, which requires explanation, and 
which is probably at the present day the deepest source of 
religious doubt. We have already touched upon the problem 
of evil ; but it is in connexion with the doctrine of providence 
that the difficulty presses most heavily. The apparent 
inconsistency between the intuitions of faith and the results 
of observation was a theme for earnest discussion long before 
the Christian era ; and especially by the Stoics subtle sug- 
gestions were made in vindication of the ways of God. In 
modern times the subject has been discussed under the name 
of Theodicy, the justification of God, a word without classical 
support, and said to have been first employed by Leibniz 
in his Essais de Theodicee sur la BonU de Dieu, la Liberte de 
PHomme, et VOrigine du Mai, published in 1710.^ Our re- 
view of this difficult question must necessarily be very brief. 

Evil has been divided into physical and moral, to which 
Leibniz adds metaphysical, which consists in simple im- 
perfection.^ Moral evil, although it is obviously opposed to 
the Divine end in creation, occasions less perplexity than 
physical ; for the possibility of sin seems necessarily involved 
in the creation of free moral agents. God, therefore, while 
permitting the existence of sin, is not its author ; and in 
endowing man with liberty of choice between good and ill 

^ Leibniz himself explains Theodicee as * la justice de Dieu/ in a letter 
to Thomas Burnett, quoted in Gerhardt's edition of his Philosophische 
Schriften\ sechster Band, 1885, p. ii. 
p. 1 1 5. 
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he created a far higher being than if he had made him the 
unresisting puppet of an enforced innocence. Where the 
real trouble comes in is in the enormous power which the 
wicked are allows to exercise over their victims, the fiendish 
cruelties which make history a sickening study, the sated 
prosperity of successful villainy amid the tears and groans of 
inoffensive suffering. Yet even here there is some relief ; 
for amid these horrors we see a training in heroic virtue, and a 
wakening of all that is noblest in human nature to contend 
against evil and make good triumphant. There is somHhing 
in the highest form of tragedy that speaks with pathetic 
power to the heart. The suffering of the martyr is the seed 
of righteousness in a thousand souls ; and he who is chief of 
martyrs has shown liow love is stronger than pain, and how 
the righteous will can enter into the redeeming purpose of 
God, and in co-operating with him offer the supreme sacrifice. 
It has been pointed out, moreover, that, though providence 
permiis the vai3dng strife between good and ill, its forces are 
on the side of righteousness, and that wickedness tends to 
disintegration, and, through consequent loss of power, to 
ultimate collapse. We may also observe that the power 
which the bad exert over the good is only the dark side of 
that solidarity of the human race without which our sweetest 
blessings, and indeed all civilization and progress, would be 
impossible, so that the accompanying evils are an abuse of 
a grand and indispensable gift, and, though not prevented, 
lie outside of the Divine purpose. 

The problem of pain is of a different kind ; for pain seems 
opposed, not to the righteousness, but to the benevolence 
ol God. The difficulty, moreover, covers a much larger 
field ; for pain is not confined to men, but, so far as we can 
judge, affects the whole sentient creation. Schleiermacher, 
indeed, expressly excludes from the problem everything 
that is not related to man, and is thus able to defend his 
thesis that evil is a collective punishment for the sin of the 
race — collective, because pain is not proportioned to the 
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sin of individuals.^ But at the present day we cannot limit 
our sympathies to our own race. Pain and death existed 
long before the appearance of man upon the earth ; and on 
many minds the question presses with serfcus weight, how 
can God, who is love, inflict, or allow to be inflicted, such 
awful tortures, not only upon men, in whose case pain may 
have some connexion with the moral life, and prove a whole- 
some discipline, but upon the lower animals, where no such 
connexion is discoverable ? No one has succeeded in fully 
answering this question, or suggesting more than palliatives 
for the distress which it occasions. In order to form a just 
judgment it would be necessary for us, first of all, to know 
certain facts, which it is impossible for us to ascertain with 
exactness ; for, though in principle our problem would be 
raised by even the smallest amount of pain, we should be 
affected very differently by different degrees in the extent 
and severity of pain. A world in which pain enormously 
preponderated, while pleasure seemed the accident of an hour, 
might make it impossible to believe in a kindly providence ; 
whereas, if the amount of pain be small in proportion to 
happiness, we may be able, though we cannot explain it, to 
trust that it is permitted for a wise purpose, and is not in- 
consistent with the lovingkindness of God. Now, just at 
the present time, our sympathies, and perhaps our own 
shrinking from pain, tend to concentrate all our attention 
on the suffering in the world, so that we are apt to conjure 
up a picture of creation which I believe is a hideous caricature. 
The sum of happiness among sentient creatures probably 
preponderates enormously over the amount of misery ; 
and the saying that God's ‘ tender mercies are over all his 
works rested on a wide and general, if not a very minute 
and observant, experience. It is a just inference that the 
Creator desires to deal kindly with his creatures, and that 
on the whole he does so. Another fact which materially 
affects the problem, but lies beyond the limits of exact 

1 Der Christ, Glaube, § 75. 2 Psalm cxlv. 9. 
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investigation, is the degree of pain which is felt lify animals. 
There are, I think, some reasons for supposing that it is at 
all events less than the sympathy of our highly strung 
organism leads ifs to imagine. Still, when we make every 
deduction, there is an amount and degree of pain which we 
could not ourselves think it right to inflict, and which we 
are at present unable to reconcile with perfect benevolence. 

Another palliative may be found in the thought that the 
purpose of pain in the abstract is not to afflict, but to promote 
the interests of the creature suffering it. It serves as a* warn- 
ing that there is something wrong in the system, and rouses 
the animal to defensive or remedial measures ; and in the 
case of man it also acts as a check upon wrongdoing, and 
helps to develop and strengthen his virtues. A further 
consideration arises from the necessity of governing che 
world by general laws, without which there would be no 
order or stability, and consequently no science, nor any 
of that foresight which is necessary to train the intellect 
and will ; and laws which are convenient for the whole 
may sometimes appear disadvantageous to individuals. We 
may place in this category the Stoical contention already 
adverted to, that we must not judge of the Divine purpose 
from the by-products or concomitants of larger movements. 

Such reflectir>ns may to some extent relieve our difficulties, 
and help our faith that evil is permitted for the sake of a 
larger and higher good than would be otherwise attainable ; 
but there is no complete solution of the problem. We know 
only in part, and must trust where we cannot see. When 
we reach a more elevated point of view, all may become clear ; 
and meanwhile, walking by faith and not by sight, we must 
rest in the love of God, which is guaranteed by all that is 
highest and purest in our moral experience, and is indeed 
fundamental in the Christian consciousness.^ 

1 See the treatment of the problem of evil in Dr. Martineau's Study 
cf Religion ; and his endeavour to determine the place of God’s providential 
action, in the earlier part of his Seat of Authority in Religion, The Gifford 
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Finally, God is the receiver of prayer. Prayer lies so close 
to the roots of the religious life that it appears under every 
variety of theistic belief ; and yet there is perhaps no subject 
of which it is more difficult to frame a doctHne satisfying to 
the intellect. The fundamental fact on which the practice 
of prayer must rest is the reality of communion between the 
soul and God. This has its source in the self-communicating 
love of God, and is implied throughout the whole range of 
religious experience, if it has attained the Christian level. 
Without this, religion can be nothing more than a devout 
acknowledgment and admiration of the perfect attributes 
of a cold and distant Deity ; but Christianity recognizes 
a secret life of the soul, which is accepted as the indwelling 
of the eternal life of God, and which may be described by 
saying of him who surrenders himself to it, ‘ God abides in 
him, and he in God.’ As soon as this communion is 
consciously embraced there is prayer, so that in its widest 
sense prayer may be defined as the conscious and intentional 
communion with God on the part of man. It may exist, 
without the limitation of words, in the silent aspiration to 
lose the life of self in the life of God, and to receive from his 
fulness whatever treasures of the Spirit he may be willing to 
bestow. 

Coming, however, to ordinary usage, and regarding 


Lectures, 1897, by Dr. A. B. Bruce, on The Providential Order of the World, 
may be consulted with advantage. The problem is treated from the 
idealist point of view in the concluding lecture of Professor Josiah Royce's 
The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, 1892. Evil : Physical and Moral, 1887, 
is a thoughtful little book by the Rev. G. St. Clair. There is also an 
interesting section in Professor Wendt’s System der christlichen Lehre, 
1906. A good summary and criticism of the treatment of this question 
in modern German speculation may be seen in Die Lehre vom Ubel in den 
grossen Sysiemen der nachkantischen Philosophic tmd Theologie, by Otto 
Willareth, 1903. There are interesting remarks on ‘ the Divine office of 
pain ’ in the development of the human mind in Auguste Sabatier’s Esquisse 
d*une Philosophic de la Religion d'apres la Psychologic et VHistoire, 1897,. 
pp. 15 sqq. 
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prayer as a form of words addressed to the heavenly Father, 
we may divide it into thanksgiving, confession, and petition. 
The two former are attended by no theoretical difficulty, 
and their proprie^ty follows from the doctrine which we have 
rea^^hed respecting the love and holiness of God. That love 
is the source of aP the blessings we enjoy, and he in whose 
heart it is a felt reality must be always grateful, and the 
praise, from whose presence murmuring and discontent 
withdraw abashed, must often break spontaneously from his 
lips. And, again, God is the fountain of that moral law 
against which we have all offended, and tjirough confession 
we seek to renew the broken threads of communion, and to 
lay aside that proud and self-righteous spirit which separates 
us from the Divine holiness. But when we come to petition, 
the question at once arises whether it is possible, and, if 
possible, desirable, that we, with our short-sighted requests, 
should influence the Divine purpose, and alter the pre- 
ordained sequence of events. Tlie difficulties arising out of 
this question require careful consideration. 

To the question put in its most general form the answer 
appears to be simple. There can be no doubt that the 
presence of man introduces a wholly new condition into the 
order of nature. I say new, for whatever germs- of human 
reason and will may be traced among the lower animals, 
or however gradual^ the distinctive human nature may 
have been evolved, the great products of civilization, 
literature, art, science, and a multitude of mechanical 
inventions, exist only in the society of men, and are dependent 
on the co-operation of the human will. Whatever view may 
be taken of the freedom of the will, it remains true that if 
men did not choose to produce these things they would not 
be produced ; and accordingly we may argue that, if God has 
left certain things dependent on the action of the human will, 
he may also have left certain things dependent on human 
petition. We may further plead that, if the effectiveness of 
reason and will cannot be denied, though they often fail to 
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accomplisk the desired result, petition may be often dis- 
appointed, and yet be a real power in determining the course 
of events. It may be said, however, that, though in the 
abstract this is true, nevertheless there is this marked differ- 
ence between the two cases, that, whereas we have daily 
experience of the productive activity of reason and will, 
we have no proof whatever that petition does really introduce 
any change into the order of affairs otherwise established. 
A good many years ago a proposal was made to bring this 
question to an experimental test. If two hospitals were 
selected, and in one prayer was continually made for the 
recovery of the patients, while in the other no such prayer 
was offered, would there be a larger percentage of recovery 
in the former than in the latter ? To this proposal two 
answers may fairly be made. The first is that it would be 
impossible to fulfil the just conditions of the experiment. 
The mere formal uttering or not uttering of certain words, 
which is all that could be agreed upon, would not in the 
smallest degree answer to the distinction between prayer 
and no prayer. The difference lies in the entire spiritual 
constitution. In the one hospital, doctors, nurses, and 
patients must be religious and prayerful people ; in the 
other they must be wholly destitute of belief in prayer, 
and I think we ought to add that, in order to avoid the 
possible effect of heredity or education, their ancestors must 
have been equally destitute. Given this distinction, the skill, 
the knowledge, the appliances, the diseases ought to be on a 
par. These conditions it is beyond our power to secure ; 
but if they could be secured, it is by no means clear that the 
percentage of recovery would not be much higher in the 
religious than in the irreligious hospital. But secondly, 
spiritual men shrink from such an experiment, not because 
they doubt the value of prayer, but because they instinctively 
feel that the method is not applicable, for prayer is not one 
of the natural forces which, like heat and electricity, can have 
its limits precisely determined by experimental methods. 
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Rather is it incalculable, like the workings of^genias. If 
genius is dependent on the constitution of the brain, I 
suppose that a scientific man who was absolutely competent 
could have predicted and written down the Iliad or Hamlet, 
not from the gifts of his ow imagination, but by following 
the series of physical changes till he knew the actual motion 
of the pen which would trace the successive words. But if 
not the slightest approach has been made to any such power 
of prediction, why are we to assume that the power and range 
of prayer, the results of which may be accomplisht?d by a 
thousand subtle workings in the depths of the soul, must be 
open to our scrutiny, and allow its mechanical or physical 
equivalent to be set down in an algebraical formula 

But though such considerations may suflftce to set aside 
the general objection to prayer, it does not remove all the 
difficulties. Wide and incalculable as is the power entrusted 
to the human mind, it nevertheless has some well-defined 
limits. It cannot alter the laws of nature, but only use 
and combine natural processes for the accomplishment of 
fresh designs, and even here the operations of men are, 
relatively to the universal order, on the minutest scale. 
Over tlie great cosmic phenomena, such as the movements 
of the stars, the earthquake, the height of the tidal wave, 
man has no control. Can we then reasonably suppose that 
in things which seem to be placed absolutely beyond the 
direction of human power prayer may intervene, and obtain 
from God that which man’s laborious cleverness has failed 
to effect ? I know indeed that piety has often answered 
this question in the affirmative, and spoken as though prayer 
were a mode of enlisting Divine omnipotence on the side of 
human desire ; but even an unreasoning piety stops short 
at the point where the laws of nature are fully known. Who 
would pray that the sun should not rise to-morrow, or that 

^ The statistical argument is examined with care and impartiality by 
J. H. Jellett in The Efficacy of Prayer : being the Donnellan Lectures for 
the year iSyy. 
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it should b,e eclipsed at the time of full moon ? But those 
who believe that the reign of law extends throughout the 
physical universe must apply this rule everywhere, and admit 
that prayer has no place where the intervention of human 
agency is excluded. This rule seems applicable to the oft- 
debated question of prayers for rain. Jellett indeed 
correctly points out that the general rainfall of a country 
is partly dependent upon human agency, such as the cutting 
down of forests and the draining of swamps.^ But this 
remarli is not applicable to prayers for rain, which are offered 
precisely at the times when human agency is at fault, and 
because it is at fault. The object of the prayer is to bring 
about an immediate change in the established sequence of 
phenomena through an exercise of Divine volition induced 
by the prayer. To a theist the question, in this case, is not 
whether God can thus interpose to change the order of events, 
but whether he will. To the temper of mind which is both 
religious and scientific it has become increasingly difficult 
to believe that God ever departs from his own steadfast ways 
in the physical world simply because men ask him to do so. 
If he did, and if prayer were efficacious throughout the whole 
range of phenomena, science would be at an end, and the 
influence of human caprice would be stamped upon the 
universe even in those regions where human power and 
intelligence can have no influence. 

This conclusion is not opposed to the teaching of Christ, 
although he approaches the question solely from the religious 
side. He teaches us to trust in God for the supply of our 
wants, but urges that for that very reason our prayers should 
be short and simple, for our Father knows what we have need 
of before we ask him. Prayers, therefore, for the supply of 
our needs are, generally speaking, conformed to the Divine 
order, and are rather an acknowledgment of our dependence 
upon God than an attempt to influence his will. The only 
physical blessing for which Christ teaches us to pray is our 

1 Ibid, pp. 152 sqq. 
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daily bread ; and this is not supplied apart front human 
industry. We cannot suppose that, if men did nothing but 
sit still and pray, loaves would spontaneously present them- 
selves on their tables ; for even the birds, which the heavenly 
Father feeds, must fly down to pick up their food. I think, 
then, we may lay down this rule, that prayer for physical 
blessings is legitimate only where the contingency of human 
action comes in. Where the will of God is known it would 
be impious to pray against it, and it would seem unmeaning 
to pray for its fulfilment ; but where there is contingency 
we may turn our wishes into prayers, provided always that 
they be offered in humble submission to tlie Divine will, 
so that, whether they be granted or refused, they may be 
sanctified and cleared from every selfish element. 

It may be said that this rule would put an unnatural 
restraint upon religious emotion, and that it is not consistent 
with piety to make this fine distinction among our desires, 
and, while we convert some into prayers, to keep others 
outside the realm of our devotion. We may reply that, 
if prayer be understood in its larger sense, and not limited 
to mere petition, the view which we have taken does not 
forbid us to follow the apostolic precept, ‘ In everything, 
by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your 
requests be made known unto God.’ All our desires should 
be hallowed by being turned into prayer, in the sense of 
laying them solemnly before God in our communion with 
him. But they must be thus offered, not as though God’s 
^11 could be bent to ours, but in order that ours may be 
brought into conformity with his, and that our foolish and 
short-sighted wishes may die down in the presence of his wise 
and vast designs. Accordingly the Apostle does not say 
that our requests will be granted, but that the peace of God 
will keep our hearts and minds. The blessing which is 
bestowed on prayer often consists, not in the gratification of 
our wild cravings, but in subduing them into a sweet 
acquiescence in the Divine will. 
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In prayer for spiritua] blessings we are no longer beset by 
the same difficulty ; for in praying for these we are praying 
in detail for nearer communion with God, and this we believe 
to be not only in strict accordance with His holiness and love, 
but to be conditioned b}^ prayer. This truth is confirmed by 
the experience of saintly men. It is in prayer that they 
find God, and are found of him. It is by prayer that their 
spiritual life is nourished, and they are made worthy of their 
place in the Divine kingdom. For each man the ultimate 
proof of this must be in his own experience, his own realization 
of that drawing of the Spirit which leads him into prayer, his 
own consciousness of entering into a higher communion, 
where earthly passion is subdued, where visions and revela- 
tions of the Lord present themselves to the quickened 
spiritual sense, and a heavenly peace falls upon the waiting 
heart. 

But even here an objection is raised to which we must 
give a moment’s attention. The spiritual effects of prayer 
are not denied ; but then, it is said, these are only the re- 
action of the mind upon itself, and thus the chill of doubt is 
introduced into the holiest activity of the soul. To the 
believer in God, however, this objection is without meaning. 
You can always describe events from the two points of view 
of natural law and of Divine providence. To the denier of 
God these represent two contrasted hypotheses ; but to the 
^believer they are only two modes of describing the same 
ultimate reality. If it be a natural law that prayer is fol- 
lowed by a certain mental reaction, this does not exclude the 
agency of God, but may be expressed religiously by saying 
that God invariably answers pra5^er in a certain way. We 
may make the constant faithfulness of God a reason for 
denying his presence in the universe ; but we may also regard 
the majesty of universal law as a manifestation of eternal 
Reason, and exclaim with Paul, ‘ Of him, and through him, 
and to him are all things ; to him be glory for ever.’ 
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We must now enter on another main division of our subject, 
which is usually denoted by tlie term ' Anthropology.* 
Anthropology in its widest sense is a science of very extensive 
range ; and, although researches in this department of inquiry 
throw an interesting light on the history of religion and on 
the origin of religious belief, we must here limit our attention 
to the ideal and actual relations between God and man, 
straying into other fields only so far as they may affect our 
decision in regard to the central topic. 

The subject with which we concluded our last section at 
once suggests to us the ideal condition of man. It is that of 
perfect communion with God, a communion in which he is 
not only absolutely obedient to the Divine Will, but filled 
and governed by the Divine Spirit. It is this communion 
that constitutes him a son of God, and we may briefly describe 
man’s ideal end as Divine Sonship. It is not necessary to 
^ prove at any length that this forms a dominant note in the 
Christian Scriptures. The truth has its deepest foundations 
in the consciousness of Jesus himself, who gives distinct indi- 
vidual realization to a thought which was held more vaguely 
and generally by the greatest prophets of Israel ; and it is 
taken up and repeated by the disciples. ‘ The earnest ex- 
pectation of the creation waits for the manifestation of the 
sons of God ’ ‘As many as are led by the Spirit of God, 


^ Rom. viii. 19. 
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these are, sons of God ’ ‘ Every one who loves has been bom 
of God.’^ These wonderful utterances find their confirmation 
in the experiences of faith, which reveal an ideal always 
above and beyond us, and yet dwelling within us as the 
spring of progress and the hope of ultimate beatitude, and 
making us so conscious of the working of the Holy Spirit 
in our hearts as to convince us that, but for some obstruction 
in ourselves, we should be pure organs of the Divine will, 
and with the unveiled faces of sons of God reflect, as a pure 
mirror, the Divine glory. 

We might be content to rest in this great spiritual fact ; 
but it is necessdry to notice one of those insoluble questions 
which have so often engaged the interest of theologians. 
In former times it was usually, though not universally, 
assumed that the narrative in the opening chapters of 
Genesis was literal history, and gave an unerring account of 
the origin and primitive constitution of man, and of the 
beginning of sin and death. An elaborate theory was founded 
on the statement that God created man in his own image 
and likeness,^ a careful distinction in meaning being some- 
times drawn between the two principal Hebrew words. 
A description of the various shades of interpretation applied 
to the Biblical language belongs to the history of opinion 
rather than to our present subject ; and it must be sufficient 
to state that in the course of time the opinion prevailed that 
man’s likeness to God consisted in the possession of reason 
and free will and authority over the other occupants of the 
world. This, however, was not all. Man was endowed by" 
the Creator with ‘ original righteousness,’^ or, as the West- 
minster Confession has it, ' with knowledge, righteousness, 

1 Rom. viii. 14. 

* I John iv. 7. The Greek is even more significant, 7ras 6 ayaTrwv e/c 
Tov Oeov y€y€wrjTaL. 

3 Gen. i. 26. 

^ Originalis justitia : ‘ sanctitatem et justitiam, in qua constitutus fuerai.* 
Cone, Trid., Sessio v. § i. 
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and true holiness, after his own image. On this- point a 
curious difference arose between Catholics and Protestants. 
The former believed that the pura naturalia with which man 
was created did n(ft include, on the ethical side, more than 
the faculty of moral action, and that his original righteousness 
was a supernatural and superadded gift of grace ; the latter, 
on the contrary, maintained that wisdom and righteousness 
were included in the act of creation, so that by his own native 
strength man could love God supremely and execute his 
commands, and might have transmitted this exalted nafure 
to his posterit}L^ Immortality, whether as part of man’s 
natural constitution or as a subsequent grft, is generally 
included in the idea of tlie image of God. 

This doctrine is largely based on a very natural assumption. 
It seems to be almost a dictate of piety to believe that what- 
ever was created immediately by God must have been 
perfect in all its parts, and represented fully the idea which 
it was intended to enshrine. But we have been compelled 
by facts to recognize a different order, and to see the finished 
embodiment of the Divine thought slowly evolved from rudi- 
mentary beginnings. And it is interesting to observe how 
little support the Bible gives to the doctrine of the theologians. 
In the story, or the combined stories, in Genesis no ethical 
ideal is attached to the ‘ image of God ’ ; and Adam and Eve 
are represented as living in naked innocence, and with no 
knowledge of good and evil. The acquisition of this fatal 
knowledge constitutes their fall ; and so far are they from 
^eing immortal that they are turned out of paradise lest 
they should become so by eating of the tree of life. If we 
met the unfallen Adam as he appears in the Bible, we should 
take him for a savage, though possibly an intelligent and 
harmless one. This view is not altered by the two passages 

1 iv. 2. 

2 See the citations in Winer’s Comparative Darstcllung dcs Lehrbegriffs. 
Wendt points out that this distinction indicates a different conception of 
what is essential to the true ideal of man : Syst. d. chr, Lehre, pp. 163 sq. 
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in which Paul dwells upon the subject. In Romans^ he 
betrays no knowledge of Adam except that he was disobedient 
and so brought sin and death into the world. In I Corinth- 
ians^ the first man is of the earth, earthy, a mere psychical 
being, in contrast to the spiritual. It may surprise us that 
this representation agrees so closely, in the essential point, 
with the results of modern research. For all who prefer 
knowledge to superstition the tale of Adam and Eve has 
vanished from history. Human civilization is far older than 
the first man of the Bible, and the traces of human activity 
reach back into a still dimmer distance. Of the primitive 
' man we know nothing. If our bodily constitution was i 
' evolved from that of some anthropoid ape, we know not when f 
or how the creature ceased to be ape, and began to be man. i 
These are questions for biologists, and not for theologians, t 
We must judge of man by our experience of men, and ' 
acknowledge the grand spiritual facts of his nature, whatever ' 
may be the date or the method of their origin. Through the 
ages the distinctive human faculties have been rising into 
greater clearness and power, and we must form our conception 
of the Divine ideal of humanity from that which is deepest 
and purest in our own consciousness, when illuminated by the 
radiant thought of those who can be truly described as ‘ the 
light of the world.’ 

Now when we come to deal with actual men, and examine 
the contents of the Christian consciousness, we find not only 
a recognition of their Divine sonship, but, united with this, 
a perception that the ideal of sonship is always above and 
beyond them, and that they have neither been perfectly 
obedient to the Divine Will nor wholly governed in their 
inward life by the Divine Spirit ; and when we take a more 
extended survey, we find that, even where the ideal has 
been lower than that presented by Christianity, still there 
has been a sense of coming short of some Divine require- 
ment, or, if we turn to men of a baser type, we observe that 

1 V. 12 sqq. 2 XV. 45 sqq. 
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their lives are far beneath the ethical demands of tl^fe more 
advanced religions. We are therefore justified in generaliz- 
ing the Christian sense of unworthiness, and saying with 
Paul that ‘ all have? sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God.’^ Thus we are introduced to the problem of sin ;*and 
we have to inquire into the nature of sin, its source, and 
the occasion of its manifestations.^ 

Sin has been defined as a transgression of the divinely 
enacted moral law ; and in defence of this definition appeal 
is made to I John iii. 4, ‘ Sin is lawlessness.’^ To this definition 
it is possible to give a wide and deep interpretation ; but it 
most readily suggests a limitation to conduct, or the decisions 
of the will in acting or refusing to act, producing sins of 
commission and of omission. With this limitation, sin, dis- 
tinguished as overt or actual, stands in the same relation to 
the Divine order as crime bears to human enactments, and 
must be estimated altogether from the legal point of view ; 
and though this aspect of the question is far from exhausting 
our ethical problem, it introduces us to the vast field of moral 
obligation, where we encounter the sense of desert and guilt, 
or of merit and demerit. It is necessary, therefore, to survey 
the conditions viiich are implied in the judgments of approval 
and disapproval with which we regard merit and demerit 
respectively. 

The idea of merit in general appears to arise upon the 
attainment of, or the endeavour to attain, a given end by the 
fulfilment of understood conditions. For instance, when a 
^mpetitive examination is held we speak of the successful 
candidate as deserving the prize which is offered for com- 
petition. In this case the end proposed is a certain standard 
of excellence in the answers ; the condition is the preparation 
of appointed subjects : and the examination is the means 
by which the fulfilment of the condition and the attainment 
of the end are tested. Could it be shown that the successful 
candidate had not fulfilled the condition, but owed his success 

1 Rom. iii. 23. * *H afxaprCa ka-rlv rj avofiLa. 
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to the a.pcidents of an ill-conducted examination, or that h^ 
had pursued his studies, not from his own choice, but under 
terror of the lash, our belief in his merit would disappear. 
On the other hand, the answering of an uns accessful candidate 
may be considered meritorious, if he has made the best use 
of his abilities and opportunities in an endeavour to attain 
the desired end. Again, when we say that one picture has 
far higher merit than another, we have a tacit reference to 
the artists ; for, strictly speaking, pictures can be only the 
sigiis of merit. In this case artistic excellence is the end, 
and the condition is the employment of the means by which 
that excellence is attained. Did it appear that the better 
picture had resulted from the random flourishes of a monkey, 
we should still wonder at its excellence, but think no more of 
its merit. 

So in the world of morals there is an end to be attained 
or sought, and there are conditions to be fulfilled, before the 
idea of moral desert arises in the mind. 

I. The end is right actions. Here the expression ‘ right 
actions ’ is to be understood as denoting such actions as in 
the general experience of mankind arise from the best 
motives, and have therefore come to be classified as right, 
and to be looked upon as required by the Divine law. When 
we see a noble action, we usually assume the existence of 
the needed conditions, and regard the agent as meritorious ; 
when we behold a base action, we visit the agent with our 
disapproval. If there be absolutely no action or attempt at 
action, the conception of merit or demerit does not arise 
But it must be noticed that the word action is sometimes 
used in the negative sense of abstinence from action. Thus 
we say that a man acted very badly in not pursuing some 
particular line of conduct. This language, no doubt, has 
its origin in the fact that he did something else instead ; 
but what he did may be in itself indifferent, and the whole 
moral significance of his conduct is connected with what he 
omitted to do. So also we admire the conduct of a man who 
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‘simply sits still and silent under a storm of abus^'; and in 
this instance his abstinence from violence or invective, 
not his sitting still, is what calls forth our approval. In 
such cases omissrt)n to act possesses the essential qualities 
of action ; for it involves a choice between two courses, 
a positive and a negative. In the latter there may really be 
action in the deepest sense ; for the will may strenuously 
exert itself to repress the natural outburst of anger. Again, 
not only must there be actions, but the actions must be right 
or wrong ; for actions which are morally indifferent, though 
they may excite admiration or dislike, fail to touch the 
springs of moral approval or disapproval. • 

2. The following are the conditions, the fulfilment of which 
is implied in our judgments of merit and demerit. 

(a) The action must be intentional. If a wrong has been 
committed, we feel that want of intention, if adequately 
proved, completely exculpates the apparent criminal ; and 
we readily condone an offence which is accidental. On the 
other hand, if a man bestow a magnificent donation on a 
hospital, and we then discover that he did so through a 
mistake, and intended out of his abundance to contribute 
only a widow’s mite, our admiring approval will disappear. 
It may also be remarked that the intention is often taken as 
the equivalent of the deed ; and if performance be hindered 
only by some inevitable obstruction, there is no diminution 
in our sense of the agent’s merit or demerit. In such cases 
all the essential elements of action are present, and only the 
^nechanical movement which completes it is frustrated. 
These remarks may be sufficient to indicate how essential 
to our conviction of moral desert is the intention of the agent. 

(^) The agent must have knowledge of a better and a 
worse. Without such knowledge actions, however they may 
be classified in the moral code, are simply innocent. ‘ They 
know not what they do ’ is a plea which, when fully estab- 
lished, obliterates guilt. We attribute neither merit nor 
demerit to infants, to idiots, or to brutes, because they have 

p 
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no knowfedge of good and evil ; and whenever we bestow our * 
approval we invariably assume that the agent is familiar 
with moral distinctions. 

(c) The agent does not deserve our approval unless he acts 
from the best motive present in his mind, or our disapproval 
unless he acts from one lower than his best. If a good action 
has been performed, our sense of the agent’s merit is totally 
destroyed if we are satisfied that he acted from a latent 
selfi^iness, or with calculating hypocrisy was seeking to 
gain credit for acting on a higher motive than that which 
really prompted him. We cease to believe in the merit of 
the Pharisee’s almsgiving the moment we hear his trumpet. 
So, again, we admit that a criminal is an object rather for 
pity than for anger, if it is certain that, owing to some delusion 
he acted under a high and noble motive ; and though in such 
a case it may be necessary for society to defend itself by the 
infliction of punishment, that punishment ought to be 
restricted to the requirements of self-protection, and is not 
deserved in the same ethical sense as the penalty imposed 
upon a man who sets all his higher motives at defiance, and 
gives way to his brutal passions. The restraint which is 
exercised is rather akin to that which is found needful for 
lunatics, and ought not in strictness to be denominated 
punishment. 

{d) That there may be merit there must be some degree of 
difficulty in the action. In the case of a right action the sense 
of merit is in the direct ratio of this difficulty ; in the case of 
a wrong action the sense of demerit is in the inverse ratio 
of the difficulty of acting right. If a right action be perfectly 
spontaneous, and attended by no conflict of motives, our sense 
of merit is not touched. It would be flagrantly wrong in us 
to starve ourselves to death ; yet we have not the smallest 
merit in eating. We perform our usual round of duties 
without much merit because it is generally easy to us ; but 
if headache or fatigue renders it difficult, or if we have to 
relinquish some great pleasure in order to be at our post, 
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then we rise in the scale of merit. And if a veyy arduous 
duty be unexpectedly imposed upon us, if we are called upon 
to forfeit life or reputation, then in choosing the right course 
we deserve the liighcst approval ; and accordingly, while 
men earn nothing but the courtesy of thanks by paying 
their bills, the names of those who have dared to die for 
truth and righteousness are treasured with profoundest love. 
On the other hand, we visit with our severest disapproval 
the men who do wrong under an insignificant temptation, 
while we look mercifully upon him to whom virtue is a weary 
struggle, and who is sometimes borne down in the vehemence 
of the strife. If the difficulty of acting right became infinite, 
the agent would be helpless, and no demerit would attach to 
him ; and if the difficulty became evanescent, the guilt 
would become immeasurable, and the wrongdoer deserve the 
loathing which we accord to fiends. 

{c) There must be liberty of choice between conflicting 
motives. The difficult subject of free will must be left to 
philosophical treatises. Here I would only state the fact 
that, if men’s v/ills were governed by some internal machinery, 
ruling their choice by a law as inflexible as that which 
determines the direction of a ball impelled by two forces, so 
that they were no more truly the causes of their own actions 
than a ball which communicates its own motion to another 
is the cause of tliat motion, then we should ascribe to them 
neither merit nor demerit, and sliould as soon think of 
bestowing our moral approval upon the waving of a tree as 
upon the integrity of a mercliant or the submission of a 
martyr. In order to prevent a confusion into which one 
easily falls in speaking of the freedom of the will, the liberty 
of choice which has just been referred to is described as 
formal or natural, and is thus distinguished from the libertas 
realis, in which a man is complete master of his impulses, 
and follows without struggle the dictates of virtue. It is 
to the latter freedom that Christ alludes when he says ‘ The 
truth shall make you free. . . . Every one who commits sin 
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is the slave of sin. ... If the Son shall make you free, ye 
shall be really free.’^ 

The foregoing review of the conditions under which merit 
and demerit arise will enable us to understaAd the distinction 
which has been drawn between the material and the formal 
in actions ; the material denoting simply the external fact 
itself, which, if it were an automatic set of movements, 
would have no ethical colour ; the formal referring to the 
relation towards it of the mind and will, which imparts to 
it its moral quality. 

Such, then, is the nature of actual sin or wrongdoing, 
and such are the 'rules by which it is measured. Although, 
as we shall see, there is another aspect of sin, this legal view 
is clearly presented in the New Testament. No one can read 
the Gospels without perceiving how strongly it is enforced 
by Christ, with what generous trust he appeals to the natural 
judgment of right and wrong and to the capabilities of the 
will, and how fully he recognizes different degrees of merit 
and demerit, to be followed by appropriate rewards and 
punishments. Paul is the one writer from whose teaching 
it is sometimes supposed to be absent ; but he is as emphatic 
on this point as any other Apostle. ‘ God will render to 
every man according to his works ’ ‘ Each man shall 

receive the things done in the body, according to what he 
practised, whether good or bad ’ ‘ Whatsoever a man sows, 

that shall he also reap.’^ In accordance with such judgments 
we must say that in the Christian view human merit and 
demerit, as perceived by the conscience, are real, and are 
recognized in the judgment of God ; and although it is true 
that all have sinned, nevertheless in the court of eternal 
justice the martyr of righteousness is accepted as possessing 
a degree of merit which does not belong to the footpad or 
the rake. But this does not imply that men can earn 

I’^Orro)? IXtvSepoL. John viii. 32, 34, 36. 

^ Rom. ii. 6, elaborated in the following verses. ^ II Cor. v. 10. 

4 Gal. vi. 7. 
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equivalents of pleasure in return for their good Actions, as 
though they had conferred a favour upon God by obeying 
his commandments. The claims of the moral law are 
absolute, and not a matter of bargain between us and God ; 
and the duty of obedience would remain the same if no 
reward ever followed. When we have done all that is required 
of us, we are still ‘ unprofitable servants ’ ; for though we 
may exceed the requirements of a human law, and so have 
good ground for boasting before men, we can have nonsuch 
ground towards God, for in relation to him it is impossible 
to exceed out duty, because the highest intimation of his 
Spirit within us immediately constitutes a duty. Eternal 
life, therefore, remains m the completest sense the gift of 
God : and yet that gift may be offered conditionally, and 
made to depend in part on human merit and demerit, 
and so, in one aspect, be regarded as the reward of right- 
eousness. 

But now we must ask, does the above account exhaust the 
moral problem, and would a man be morally perfect if he 
did nothing that he ought not, and omitted nothing that he 
ought to do, or, in other words, does sin consist solely of 
voluntary breaches of a known moral law ? This question 
has frequently received an affirmative reply. Thus, for 
instance, Mr. F. R. Tennant, in his very thoughtful work 
on The Origin and Propagation of Sin (the Hulsean Lectures 
for 1901-1902), says that ‘The “seat of sin” is the will 
alone,’ that a sin ‘ is an activity of the will, expressed in^ 
^thought, word, or deed, contrary to the individual’s con- 
science,’^ and that ‘ our impulses and passions can therefore 
no more be called “ sinful,” in the strict sense, than alcohol 
or dynamite.’^ The latter comparison shows that we are 
dealing with a real difference of thought, and not merely 
with the application of ar term. Wendt maintains the same 
view,^ and alleges that ‘ all natural impulses are in themselves 
morally indifferent,’ though they may all, the spiritual as 

1 p. 160. 2 p. 164. * System d. chr. Lehre, pp. 211 sqq. 
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well as the physical, become temptations to sin.i But, if 
we look deeply into our own minds, I think we shall find it 
difficult to be satisfied with this answer to our question. 
Guilt, as we have seen, is confined within the domain of the 
will ; and accordingly sin, in the sense of wrongdoing, is not 
imputed where there is no law which we voluntarily disobey. 
But the word sin is applied in theology to the inward sources 
of moral transgression, to the perversion of our nature from 
its ideal end, the estrangement of our interior life from the 
eternal life of God. And surely this extension of the term 
is rightly made for no one who has entered into the mind of 
Christ can look upon his own inward corruption as other than 
moral evil. Envy, covetousness, irascibility, vindictiveness, 
arrogance, malice, even if we can conceive them so effectually 
curbed by the will as not to display themselves in overt 
acts, are not felt as a mere imperfection or ugliness, but as 
a spirit adverse to the Spirit of God. Towards mere defects 
in our natural gifts we feel that we ouglit to be resigned, 
accepting them with humble submission as from the hands of 
God ; but these ingredients of character we feel bound to 
resist, and, if possible, destroy, as in themselves bad, and 
actively opposed to the Divine will. As Christ so plainly 
puts it, it is out of the heart that proceed evil thoughts, 
adulteries, murders, thefts, and the other sins that defile, 
mankind, so that we must go behind the will to find the 
source of that immoral tendency which results in breaches 
of the law of God. If we yield to these evil impulses with 
acquiescent will, we become bad men, and fall under just 
condemnation. If we resist them, we may perhaps succeed 
in repressing their manifestation in acts of wickedness, 
and then we are men of duty, respected and trusted by others ; 
but so long as they assert their power within us, life is a stem 
struggle, and we are far from the inward holiness and peace of 
the children of God. But this possible victory of the will 
may be no more than a hypothetical case ; and it is at all 

1 Ibid. p. 227. 
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events far more common for the will to smart under a sense 
of defeat. Men of ardent temperament can fully sympathize 
with the experience of Paul— ‘ The will is present with me,, 
but not the accomplishment of that which is good ’ and 
it sometimes seems as though a demonic power were asserting 
its supremacy within them, so that they are tempted to 
abandon the moral struggle in despair. From such an ex- 
perience comes the theory of the enslaved will, where free- 
dom of choice remains, but the executive power is wanting, 
so that the will can be liberated only by a radical change 
in the nature of the underlying impulses. To faitli and love 
all things may be possible : but so long as Ve hate we cannot 
act lovingly, and we cannot believe and love by simply willing 
to do so. This experience, however, is not always so vivid 
as to impress itself on the consciousness ; and, if we are to 
judge from observation, and from the different views which 
men have taken, there are great varieties of temperament 
which easily lend themselves to opposite interpretations. 
Some men, either from the original gift of a wholesome 
nature or from early influence and training, exercise an easy 
self-command, and know neither the rapture nor the depres- 
sion of men more sensitively constituted. The calmness of a 
sedate Pelagius cannot understand the storms of a passionate 
Augustine. And yet the more passionate nature, in which 
spiritual experience presents itself in exaggerated forms, 
may have tlie truer insight into the facts ; and probably few 
men who examine themselves with candour would deny 
that they have impulses which, if followed, would lead them 
to do wrong ; that these are not always easily resisted, 
and that they have in many instances resulted in wrong- 
doing ; that they are inconsistent with the ideal life of 
children of God ; and that they cannot be destroyed, 
and superseded by saintly desires, through a mere exercise 
of will. This opposition, then, in our nature to the holy 
requirements of the Divine Spirit, however various are 

1 Rom. vii. 18. 
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its degree^, may be regarded as a general human fact ; 
and it answers to what is known in ecclesiastical theology 
as original sin. 

It may be thought inappropriate to apply the same word 
sin, to two series of facts which are so entirely unlike ; and 
some, as we have already observed, would restrict the term 
to deliberate breaches of the moral law. But there are some 
reasons by which the more extended use of the term may be 
justifi^ed. First, the general confession of sinfulness would 
become a mere pretence, if sin were entirely an affair of the 
will ; for I believe that there are numbers of men who would 
not, and in fact do not, with cold deliberation set their wills 
against what they believe to be the Divine will. From this 
point of view they are sinless ; and yet it is precisely such 
men that have the deepest consciousness of sin. Paul, 
almost in the same breath, exculpates himself, and in his 
despair cries for redemption ; ‘ It is no longer I that do it, 
but the sin which dwells in me. . . . Wretched man that I 
am, who will deliver me ? Secondly, it is convenient to 
have a single word by which the whole field of moral evil 
may be referred to ; and we have several distinct words, 
transgression, disobedience, guilt, by which to describe the 
unrighteous action of the will. Thirdly, without these evil 
impulses we should not even think of violating the law. 
If I were not angry, I should not strike a cruel blow. If I 
were not covetous, I should not steal. If I were not revenge- 
ful, I should not murder my enemy. Faithlessness of will 
alone does not explain Turkish atrocities, or the hideous 
sports of the Roman amphitheatre, or the brutality of the 
slave-driver, or the fiendish excesses of the Inquisition. 
Accordingly wicked acts, for which we are justly held 
responsible, seem to be only manifestations of a principle of 
sin which is deeply planted in our nature, and to which the 
bad ethical quality of our acts is due. 

But I think we may go further, and maintain that, if 

1 Rom. vii. 17, 24. 
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we inquire into the ultimate nature of moral evil, /we shall 
find the same characteristic pervading our breaches of the 
moral law and the vehemence of unrighteous passion. Many 
theologians have sought for the essence of sin in the dominance 
of the sensual nature. Paul’s doctrine of the flesh has been 
thought to lend support to this view, and to sanction a 
dualistic position in which the spirit and the flesh are 
intrinsically opposed co one another. This is not the place 
to enter on an exegesis of Paul’s teaching, especially a§ it 
seems certain that the earliest Christian sentiment did not 
regard the flesh as in its own nature evil. The great doctrine 
that Jesus Christ had come in the flesh was directly opposed 
to any such idea. Nevertheless the flesh afforded sin its 
opportunity, and became the organ through which it produced 
its most baleful effects. And such is actually the case. 
The flesh is the lower nature, which ought to be under the 
dominion of the spirit ; and when it assumes the mastery 
and determines the direction of our lives, it leads us into sin. 
Yet this is not because its natural appetencies are bad, but 
because, being appointed for service, they have assumed the 
lordship. Every function with which God has endowed 
our bodies has its proper and necessary place, and is therefore 
essential^ good ; but we may use it for a wrong end, and so 
make it an occasion for sin. This is undoubtedly a fruitful 
source of wrongdoing ; but we cannot justly say either 
that the sin resides in the sensual pleasure considered simply 
in itself, or that all transgressions are marked by a sensual 
•^int. It is indeed remarkable that Jesus, from the point 
of view of his own unblemished purity, passed far more 
severe condemnation on spiritual sin, the arrogance and 
hypocrisy of self-righteousness, than on sin which was 
openly and frankly sansual ; and he did so, not as con- 
doning the latter, but because it was often more external, 
and had eaten less deeply into the character, than the 
former. 

Many thinkers, therefore, have had recourse to self-seeking 
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as the ;^rinciple ot sin and this view appears much more 
tenable than that which we have rejected. For if we examine 
either of the two classes of moral evil which we have recognized 
as sin, we shall find that this is their common characteristic. 
If I make a wrong choice, and either do that which I ought 
not or fail to do that which I ought, it is because I prefer my 
own pleasure or advantage or comfort to the execution of 
demands which are justly made upon me. So far as that 
particular line of conduct is concerned, it is a living for self 
rather than for God, and so has its root in self-love or self- 
absorption. Our evil passions derive their virulence from the 
same source. Why are we moved with violent and vindictive 
anger ? It is because our wounded self-love enormously 
exaggerates the wrong which has been committed ; for if 
we judged the case impartially, as between two unknown 
men, our indignation would be confined within just and 
reasonable limits. Why do we envy the prosperity of others ? 
Because we should like to appropriate it to ourselves. Why 
are we covetous ? Because our thoughts are so wrapt up in- 
self that we wish to secure for ourselves whatever is pleasur- 
able without regard to the loss or pain of others. Why 
are we malicious ? Partly because self-love has deadened 
our sympathies, partly because it cannot brook a rival, and 
so we like to crush every one who could prick it with a sense 
of inferiority. Why do we murmur in our hearts against 
providence ? Because we would put ourselves in the place 
of God, and rule the universe for our particular interests. 
Thus the essence of sin is the precise antithesis of the ideal 
end of our being. It is a devotion to self, instead of a losing 
of self in communion with God. ' Herice, whether manifested 
in overt acts of transgression or hidden in the secret wishes 
of the heart, it is enmity against God, an assertion of our will 
against his, or a repugnance to the universal life of the Holy 
Spirit. And so in considering the nature of sin and right eous- 

1 Ambng others Thomas Aquinas regards self-love as the principle or 
cause of all sin. Summa theo., II. i. Qu. 77, Art. 4. 
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ness we have passed far beyond what is ordinari]^^ known 
as law, and instead of confining our attention to conduct, 
properly so called^ we have met with two antagonistic princi- 
ples, which work m the deepest recesses of the soul, and may 
be briefly described as the life of self and the life of God. 

Another point requires attention. In the representation 
which I have given sin appears as a positive evil. The fact 
that this greatly aggravates the difficulty presented by the 
problem of evil has induced many thinkers to deny it,^^and 
to maintain that evil is pur ely nega tive, a pri vatio n of being, 
an imperfection which necessarily characterizes one \vho is 
created. Among others, Leibniz, professedly following 
Augustine, strenuously maintains this position, and quotes 
with approbation the ancient sayings, ‘ bonum ex causa 
Integra, malum ex quolibet defectu,’ and ‘ malum causam 
habet non efffcientem, sed deficicntem.’^ Julius Muller, 
however, points out that Augustine commonly speaks of 
‘ privation ^ in an active sense, and not in the passive meaning 
defended by Leibniz, It is in his view an activity which 
tends to the diminution of being, ^ and its presence can be 
explained only from the freedom of the wilh^ Before 
Augustine, Gregory of Nyssa represented moral eviB as 
having no existence of its own, being only the absence of 
virtue,^ ]ust as blindness is only the absence of sight.® It 
was a common idea in ancient times. Plotinus declares that 
evil is a defect of good.*^ In dur own day, Dr. F. H. Hedge, 
in his thoughtful work, Reason in Religion, maintains this 
position in regard to sin, though he admits that ‘ the results 
of this negation, the effects of sin, are damnably positive.’® 
• > 

1 Th6odicee, p. 122. 2 Malum tendit ad non esse, 

3 Quoted by Grimm, Tnstit., p. 298, note 7. 

* Ka/cta. 6 ^Ap€T ^9 oLTrovcTLa. ® Cat. Orat. S~ 7 - 

OA-o)? Sc TO KttKov cAActi^ti' Tov oeyaOov Oiriov, Ennead. III. ii. 5 * 
Referred to by J. H. Strawley, The Catechetical Oration of Gregory of Nyssa. 
1903, P- 27, note 10, where other authors are quoted. 

8 pp. 133 sqq. 
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This vie\y seems to me to be an attempt to get rid of a diffi- 
culty by denying its reality, and I cannot persuade myself 
that it is true. It certainly is false in regard to pain, as we 
may convince ourselves by our constant experience. Our 
bodily organs for the most part do not affect our conscious- 
ness, and when they are in pain, we feel that they are in a 
state widely different from the normal absence of pleasurable 
sensations. Pain, therefore, is not a defect of pleasure, but 
its ,ppposite. A similar remark holds good of moral evil. 
The anger which impels me to kill is not a feeble kind of love, 
which, if augmented, would induce me to forgive and bless, 
but is the antagonist of love, a very positive force driving 
me in the wrong direction. In the same way a wilful act of 
wrong is not a feeble execution of right. When I rob my 
neighbour, I do not imperfectly fulfil the law of God, but 
break and defy it. We may also observe that our moral 
judgments, instead of becoming more severe with the increase 
of deficiency, become more lenient. A child is more defective 
than a man, and for this reason we more readily condone 
his faults, and we might, for the same act, acquit a child as 
innocent and condemn a man as guilty ; and when we 
reach the degree of deficiency that belongs to the beasts 
we cease to look for moral distinctions at all. I think, 
therefore, whatever difficulties such a conclusion may 
involve, we must acquiesce in the position that sin is a 
positive evil. 

One question still remains under this head. Are we to 
infer from the universality of sin that it is, strictly speaking,*^ 
a human attribute, belonging, like intelligence and volition, 
to the essence of man ? Our whole exposition shows that we 
must answer in the negative. Sin, although upon our earth 
it characterizes man alone, nevertheless makes him, not more, 
but less human ; for it is diametrically opposed to the Divine 
ideal of man. If it belonged tb our essence, every increase 
in it would add to the richness and fulness of our nature, 
just as we rise in the scale 6f being with the enlargement 
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6i our intelligence or the improvement of our .^festhetic 
tastes. But so far is this from being the case that we 
spontaneously describe a wicked and cruel man as a brute, 
.meaning that to thb extent of his wickedness he has cast off 
his humanity ; and experience teaches us that sin tends to 
destroy the finest human characteristics, and that in pro- 
portion as sin is overcome every part of our nature is lifted 
to a higher level, and we attain to a larger and more perfect 
manhood. Sin, therefore, in spite of its universal prevalence^ 
is something foreign to our nature, a disease which tends 
to deaden our humanity, and separate us from our true end ; 
so that one without sin, in whom the life vi God had an 
unobstructed course, would not be superhuman, but would 
alone be truly and absolutely Man. 

From considering the nature of sin we must now turn to 
its sources. There is no point in which the traditional 
theology has undergone a more complete revolution. We 
may fairly say that the old doctrine of the fall, as it appears 
in the authoritative statements of faith, has been entirely 
disproved by the results of historical and scientific investiga- 
tion. But this change must not blind us to the spiritual 
facts which the ancient theory attempted to explain ; and 
we shall find that the alteration is more in the form than in 
the substance, and that in some respects the ecclesiastical 
dogma has received striking confirmation. 

If the problem of sin related only to the overt acts of an 
evenly balanced nature, the solution would be simple. We 
•should have to refer sin entirely to the misuse of our free will ; 
and of this, as being an ultimate fact, we could give no account. 
Wt could only rest in the testimony of our consciousness 
that the act was our own, and that the guilt belonged to us 
as its originating cause. This is the view^ which has been 
generally taken of the sin of Adam. He, the perfect man, 
endowed with supernatural gifts, who had it in his power to 
lead a sinless life, chose to disobey the command of God, 
and so committed an act of sin in its most absolute form. 
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Freedom of will, being essential to moral and spiritual lifej 
was bestowed by God upon mankind, although it left open 
the possibility of sin ; but the abuse of freedom is due to 
man himself, so that God is in no proper sense the author of . 
sin. Whatever may be thought about the first man, this 
seems a correct interpretation of our consciousness of guilt. 
Our actions are voluntary, left, within certain necessary 
limits, in trust to ourselves, and, though there may be 
various antecedents of volition, it is the will alone which 
cornpletes the act of sin. 

But the question becomes much more complex when we 
inquire into the origin of those evil impulses and corrupt 
affections which remove our nature so far from its ideal. 
According to the traditional theology these are due entirely 
to the fall of our first parents, which deprived them of their 
original righteousness, and entailed upon their offspring a 
degenerate nature. 

Before entering into the details of the doctrine of hereditary 
sin we must notice the different theories of the origin of souls, 
which have an immediate bearing upon this subject. Some 
of the early fathers, notably Origen, accepted the Platonic 
view that souls pre-existed, having been created together 
in the beginning of things, and that at birth they were united 
to the bodies to which they were respectively assigned. 
This opinion left no room for an hereditary transmission of 
mental qualities, but represented the moral condition as 
entirely dependent on individual choice, which may have been 
exercised in another state of being, and so have tainted the* 
soul with sin before it entered on its earthly existence. The 
Church did not accept this hypothesis, which was accordingly 
condemned by the Council held at Constantinople in 553.^ 
The more prevalent ecclesiastical view is that of ‘ creationism,’ 
according to which souls are created constantly by God, and 

^ Et Tt 5 fxvOoiSr] 7rpov7raf)^Lv twv Kal rrjv ravTYf kiropiivyfv 

TcpaTwS?; airoKarao-Tao-iv 7 rp€crj^€veLy avdOep^a korro). Labbe, Sacrosancta 
Concilia, Tom. VI. 224. 
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infused into the bodies to which they belong. To this the 
difficulty attaches that one would expect a soul freslily 
created by God to be as pure and perfect as that of Adam 
-.before the fall. Accordingly many theologians, especially 
among the Lutherans, following Tertullian, have embraced 
the hypothesis known as ‘ traducianism,’ according to which 
souls are propagated along with the bodies, and so were 
virtually contained in Adam, and suffered deterioration 
from the fall. This, however, is a question for the biologist 
rather than the theologian ; and for the purposes of fhe 
traditional dogma the observed fact is sufficient, that the 
same human nature is somehow transmitted by natural means 
from generation to generation, preserving, amid a wonderful 
variety of endowment, the great essential features which 
distinguish man from all other animals. 

The older theologians of all the important sections of the 
Church are agreed in representing the fall of Adam as the 
source of the most baleful consequences to his posterity. 
In the moral sphere these consequences are known by the 
name of original sin, peccatnm originate. The Catholic 
Church, which holds a less extreme doctrine than some of 
the Protestant schools, is nevertheless very explicit. The 
first man, Adam, immediately lost, through his transgression, 
the holiness and righteousness which he had previously 
possessed, incurred the wrath and indignation of God, 
along with death and captivity under the power of the devil, 
and was wholly changed for the worse in body and soul. 
.^The injury was not confined to himself, but extended to 
his posterity ; and he thereby deprived them of the holiness 
and righteousness which they might have inherited, and 
transfused to the whole human race not only bodily death, 
but also sin, which is the death of the soul. Nevertheless 
free will, although weakened, was not lost by the fall.^^ 
The Church of England is equally moderate, teaching that 
‘ man is very far gone from original righteousness, and is of 
1 Cone. Thd., Sessio v, dec. 1,2; vi. cap. i and can. 5. 
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his ownXnature inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always 
contrary to the spirit ; and therefore in every person bom 
into this world, it deserveth God’s wrath and damnation.’^ 
The article headed ‘ Of free will ’ is not* 'very explicit, and t 
merely denies that man can ‘ turn and prepare himself, by 
his own natural strength and good works, to faith, and 
calling upon God.’^ The doctrine is presented in its 
extremest form in the Westminster Confession. By their 
faU our first parents ‘ became dead in sin, and wholly defiled 
in all the faculties and parts of soul and body.’ From them 
a corrupt nature descended to all their posterity, and by 
this original corruption ‘we are utterly indisposed, disabled, 
and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to 
all evil.’^ 

To these sufficiently energetic statements the dogmatists 
add certain refinements and distinctions. The sin of Adam 
and Eve is described as peccatum originate originam, and 
what is ordinarily known as original sin as peccatum originate 
originatum. Original sin is so named because it proceeds 
from Adam, the original man ; it attaches itself to us from 
our birth ; and actual sins have their origin in it. The fall 
had two distinct effects. The peccatum origmans passed 
over to Adam’s posterity solely by imputation ; and by 
inheritance from the fallen state of Adam was derived the 
sinful habit or corruption of the entire nature, which is 
properly known as hereditary sin. This twofold sense of 
original sin is clearly stated, though without the word 
‘ imputation,’ in the Augsburg Confession as altered by^ 
Melanchthon.^ This imputation is justified on the plea that 
Adam was the federal head and representative of the human 
race, and therefore in breaking the covenant with God all 

1 Art. ix. 2 Art. x. 3 Chap. vi. 

^ Art. ii. of the Confessio variata, of 1 540, defines ‘ peccatum originis ’ 
as ‘ reatum, quo nascentes, propter Adae lapsum, rei sunt irae Dei et 
mortis aeternae, et ipsam corruptionem humanae naturae propagatam 
ab Adam.’ 
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His posterity were involved in his sin ; but some, ifi order 
to evade the difficulty presented by this view, ascribed the 
imputation to the orevision of God, who knew that Adam’s 
'descendants wouldThave acted in the same way if they had 
been placed in the same circumstances. Protestant theo- 
logians generally include in the ingredients of original sin the 
loss of free will in spiritual things ; by which it is meant 
that, though men can exercise their fj[;ee wi ll in all ordinary 
affairs, and though they can withhold their hands from 
theft or murder, yet they cannot, without the Holy Spirit, 
and by the sole strength of nature, love God above all things, 
or produce the interior motives from which ^ust works pro- 
ceed.i It is apparent that this doctrine denies the executive 
capacity of the will, what we have described as ‘ real liberty,’ 
and not the freedom of choice among courses of action 
which are equally open to us. Hence is drawn the inference 
that ‘ works done before the grace of Christ, and the inspira- 
tion of his Spirit . . . have the nature of sin ’ and in 
deplorable opposition to the larger view of Clement of 
Alexandria, and even of Justin Martyr, Melanchthon (in the 
early form of his Loci) maintains that though ‘ there may 
be some constancy in Socrates, chastity in Xenocrates, 
temperance in Zeno, nevertheless, because they existed in 
impure minds, nay rather because those shadows of virtues 
arose from self-love, they ought not to be regarded as real 
virtues, but as vices. In the same spirit Martensen, in 
more modern times, while admitting that among the un- 
regenerate there are great differences of morality when they 
are compared with one another, nevertheless maintains that 
‘ all alike contradict the true ideal of humanity,’ and that 

^ Aug. Conf., Art. xviii. 2 Art. xiii. of the Church of England. 

2 Loci Theologici : prima eorum aetas. Corpus Reformatorum. XXI, 
100 sq. The passage continues, ‘ Tolerans fuit Socrates, sed amans gloriae, 
aut certe placens sibi de virtute. Fortis fuit Cato, sed amore laudis .... 
quantum in Platone tumoris est et fastus .... Aristotelis doctrina est 
in universum quaedam libido rixandi.' 

Q 
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* even their highest moral activity their ideals and theiif 
aims are of this world, and not for the kingdom of God.’ 
He seeks to make this position intelligible by referring to the 
opposite statement of the Apostle John, fnat the regenerate 
cannot sin. This means that the ‘ regenerate, notwithstand- 
ing their relative sinfulness, cannot but will the realization 
of the kingdom of God ; can never cease to strive after the 
true ideal of life.’^ 

.J^^hatever may be the spiritual value of the story of Adam t 
and Eve, regarded as a symbolical description of the nature 1 
of temptation and sin,^ it can no longer be regarded as history, 
and it seems hardly worth while noticing the passages of 
Scripture which are relied upon for the establishment of a 
doctrine which rests on a vanishing basis. We may, how- 
ever, refer very briefly to the favourite arguments from the 
Bible. And first we must observe that the narrative of the 
fall itself, though it represents Adam and Eve as placed 
under harder physical conditions than they enjoyed in 
paradise, says nothing whatever about the total moral 
corruption of the offenders themselves, and gives not a hint 
of the inherited corruption of their posterity. It is therefore 
the less surprising that this appalling catastrophe of the 
human race is hardly, if at all, alluded to in the rest of the 
Old Testament. A few texts are, however, appealed to. In 
Job xxxi. 33 we read, ‘ If like Adam I covered my transgres- 
sions.’ But may be translated, as our Revisers 

suggest in the margin, ‘ after the manner of men.’ A similar 
remark applies to Hosea vi. 7, ‘ They like Adam have 
transgressed the covenant,’ which may be rendered ‘ are 
as men that have transgressed a covenant.’ The statement 
in Isaiah xliii. 27, ‘ Thy first father sinned,’ may refer to 
Jacob; and the allusions to a ‘tree of life’ in Proverbs iii. 
18, xiii. 12, and xv. 4, have no apparent connexion with 

1 Christian Dogmatics, translated by Rev. W. Urwick, 1866, p. 18 1. 

2 An allegorical meaning is ingeniously worked out by Martensen, pp, 
155 sqq. 
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Genesis. But granting that these passages coi(tain an 
allusion to the story of Adam and Eve, there is nothing 
whatever in theiji to sustain or to suggest the dogma of 
original sin. More important is such language as we find in 
Psa'*m li. 5, ‘ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity ; and in sin 
did my mother conceive me.’ If the doctrine were proved 
upon other grounds, these words would be at least in harmony 
with it ; but no one coming to it without prepossession 
could find it there. They are the anguished cry of -an 
individual soul, sorrowing for a deed of shame ; and in 
horror at its cwn offence it thinks that sin had infected it 
even from its birth, and that it must havl^ sprung from a 
sinful stock. But though the verse says nothing about 
Adam or the hereditary depravity of mankind, it certainly 
seems to recognize the transmission of a sinful tendency 
from parent to child ; and it may be quite true that in this 
way God visits the iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation, while nevertheless it 
is not tiue that the whole race is totally corrupt. Oriental 
hyperbole, however, is not a safe basis on which to erect a 
dogma. The same sort of argument proves the innate 
righteousness of men ; for J ob says he has been the widow’s 
guide from his mother’s womb.^ 

A favourite text in the New Testament is Ephesians ii. 3, 

‘ We were by nature children of wrath^ as also the rest.’ 
Here the reference is simply to the existing facts. The 
Gentiles had been formerly ‘ dead in trespasses and sins,’ 
•and were therefore exposed to the coming judgment, which is 
designated by ‘ wrath.’ The writer proceeds to affirm that 
the same was true of the Jewish believers. There was no 
natural distinction between Jew and Gentile; for all had 
sinned, and were alike dependent on the Divine love for 
their new and better life. Thus the text recognizes the 

1 Job xxxi. 18. Referred to in Dr. W. H. Drummond’s Essay on Original 
Sin, 1832, p. 10. 

2 TcKva opy^s. 
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universal fact of human sinfulness, but says nothing of either 
total or hereditary corruption, or of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin. The one passage to which appeal may be made 
with some plausibility is Romans v. 12-21. We cannot here 
attempt a full exposition of this passage, and must confine 
ourselves to a few necessary observations. In the first 
place, the passage has no parallel in any other writing in 
the New Testament, so that we may presume that Paul 
has. to a certain extent given his own speculations, and not 
the universally accepted Christian doctrine ; and, with our 
changed view of Scripture, while we fully recognize Paul’s 
high authority in matters purely spiritual, we cannot feel 
bound by modes of thought which are largely due to his 
rabbinical training and his natural conformity to current 
beliefs of his time. Secondly, the primary object of the 
argument is not to lay down a doctrine about the origin 
or extent of sin, but, assuming that, to insist that the higher 
spiritual life brought into the world by Christ is to become 
universal even more certainly than the lower sinful life 
inherited from Adam. Thirdly, while there is a good deal of 
obscurity in some parts of the exposition, we may safely 
say that it neither affirms nor implies the total corruption 
of our nature, and therefore can lend only a very shadowy 
support to the ecclesiastical dogma. 

On the whole, then, I think we may venture to say that 
the dogma of original sin is completely absent from the Bible. 
The fact of human sinfulness is of course abundantly recog- 
nized ; but so is the fact of human righteousness, and the» 
Bible presents us with a picture of mingled good and ill 
with which we are all familiar in our common experience. 
In Christ’s own teaching nothing is more remarkable than 
his large and generous confidence in human nature and 
his expectant appeal to its finer instincts and its native 
moral judgments. And happily the generality of mankind 
similarly govern their judgment by facts and not by theo- 
logical fictions. I cannot help doubting whether any mind 
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fias ever been sufficiently darkened to believe the d<5gma of 
total depravity. If it were true, our world would be simply 
a hell, and the human race would soon perish from mutual 
destruction. Those whose hearts have not been made blind 
and sour by false teaching will see flowers of paradise growing 
amid the world’s ills, and, while they are deeply sensible of 
the ravages of sin, will yet find on all sides a sweetness and 
a beauty which make human nature lovable, and prove that 
the grace of God is not limited by our artificial rules. T^is 
remark will apply even to the moderate view lately quoted 
from Martensen, which represents the question as relating, 
not to ‘ different degrees of morality,’ but *to the ‘ general 
tendency and aim of life.’^ The distinction which he draws 
is, I think, psychologically true, and two lives which are 
apparently on the same moral level may spring from such 
different roots as to possess quite opposite spiritual qualities. 
But I am not acquainted with any evidence that this distinc- 
tion marks off the Christian from the non-Christian, and 
justifies us in putting all the wise and good of heathen times 
and countries among those whose aims in life were worldly 
and sinful. The assumption that men who seem to be good 
are really bad because it does not suit our theology to regard 
them otherwise is dangerous and uncharitable ; and it is 
as impossible to distinguish the good and bad by some 
doctrinal formula or ecclesiastical connexion as it is to 
separate the growing wheat and tares which are inextricably 
mingled over the entire field of observation. 

But though the traditional dogma, even in a modified form, 
does not correspond with the real facts of life, it seems 
impossible to accept the opposite doctrine that all souls are 
such absolutely fresh creations as to owe nothing to physical 
antecedents ; that they are therefore, at their birth, equally 
in the image of God ; and that sin is entirely due to the 
guilty action of the individual will. It would be possible to 
admit the existence of the evil passions to which allusion has 

1 p. 181. 
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alreadjXbeen made, and at the same time believe that they 
were not innate, but the result of our own unfaithfulness. 
It cannot be denied that frequent acts of disobedience beget 
a habit and inclination which it is difficult^to resist, and that 
therefore our bad impulses are to a certain extent the product 
of our own criminal choice, and the signs rather than the 
source of unworthy actions. But this will hardly explain 
the whole case. If all souls started in a state of moral 
equilibrium, we should expect a considerable proportion of 
them to remain without sin ; and when we observe universally 
certain aberrations of conduct, we must believe that there is 
some power behind the will, which conquers and misleads it. 
Moreover, the great varieties of disposition among men, 
traceable at a very early age, seem to point to an original 
difference in their constitution. One, for instance, is irascible 
and self-assertive, another gentle and yielding ; one is 
covetous and miserly, another an open-handed spendthrift ; 
one is prone to low pleasures, another regards them with 
disgust. Or, if we observe men who on the whole are morally 
sound, we are forced to the conclusion that some are born 
nearer to sainthood than others, and that in fact men start 
on life’s probation, not like racers about to traverse the same 
course from the same starting-point, but on every conceivable 
level in the moral scale, some having received much, and 
others little, and their spiritual endowments varying as much 
as their intellectual in range and power. That this diversity 
among mature men is not wholly due to circumstances and 
education may be inferred from the different moral tendencies^ 
in children of the same family, where, so far as possible, 
all the conditions have been the same. If these facts are 
opposed to the hypothesis that each soul is a new creation 
in the pure image of God, they are no less opposed to the 
doctrine of total depravity, which places all men on the dead 
level of absolute wickedness. 

We are, therefore, driven to the intermediate doctrine 
that each soul is not a separate and independent individual, 
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which might have been created the same in Saturn or i<i Sirius, 
but a member of a race bound together in organic unity, 
and therefore the sharer in its nature and xhe inheritor of 
its fortunes. ThSt we are born to die is of course beyond 
dispute. But if what has already been said about the 
universality of sin be true, it seems also certain that, though 
in this respect we are not under an equally inevitable law, 
we are bom to sin ; and if, again, what has been said about 
our evil propensions be correct, it follows that the immediate 
source of sinful choice is the inherited discord of our nature. 
We have stormy and unholy passions which we did not 
create, and by which the will appears to J^e overweighted. 
But these, as we have seen, appear in very different propor- 
tions in different men ; and although the laws of heredity 
cannot yet be precisely defined, I think we may safely say 
that virtue and vice tend to run in hereditary lines, and 
that wicked parents may leave a terrible legacy of moral 
degradation to their posterity. This is powerfully illustrated 
by the story of the Jukes related by Mr. Dugdale, which, 
says Dr. A. B. Bruce, ‘ presents a melancholy record of vice, 
crime, pauperism, and disease, as the salient characteristics 
of the numerous descendants of one man born in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, described as a hunter and fisher, 
a hard drinker, jolly and companionable, and averse to 
steady toil.’^ On the other hand, the children of virtuous 
parents are likely to inherit moral problems of a much higher 
order, and to escape the temptation to brutal crime or de- 
grading vice. This doctrine fully recognizes the terrible evil 
of sin as affecting the human race, and admits all that appears 
tenable in the ethical psychology of the traditional dogma. 

If we inquire into the origin of this state of things, and 
the Divine reason why we are made subject to it, we are 
necessarily thrown back upon hypothesis, which can claim 
only a certain degree of probability. If the modem scientific 

1 The Providential Order of the World, p. 313- I have not been able to 
see the original work. 
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view of,the origin of man be correct, and we have grown by 
slow evolution from a much lower form of animal life, then 
we must suppose that primitive man inherited a brute nature, 
and was swayed by the instincts and app^fetencies of a mere 
animal. The awakening and training of the conscience 
would be a slow and tentative process ; and the sense of 
right, when it began to exert itself, would be the antagonist 
of ancient and deeply implanted habits. Thus practices 
which in an animal are innocent, and resorted to only for 
a temporary and useful object, would become complicated, 
first with self-consciousness, and then with a sense of sin, 
which would entirely change their nature. Asserting them- 
selves in opposition to a higher law they would create a 
degradation of character which is impossible to inferior 
creatures, and, when adopted as rules of conduct, would 
assume a permanence which does not legitimately belong 
to them. Thus the transition from the brutal to the human 
would be at once a rise in the scale of being and a fall from 
pristine innocence ; and the race would inherit a constitution 
in which the animal propensions were exaggerated, and 
converted from blind instincts into principles of voluntary 
action. Conceived in this way, the human problem, viewed 
in its widest aspect, would be to work out the brute, and put 
on the Son of God. 

And now we obtain some light upon the mingled good and 
ill of our earthly lot. Progress by slow evolution seems to 
be part of the plan of providence, and a race which is to 
climb the heights of spiritual excellence, that slope upwards 
to the very throne of God, must start at the foot of the ascent, 
and continually lift its eyes to that which is above it. But 
this implies moral struggle, a wrestling with lower conditions 
in order to reach the higher ; and if in this struggle we con- 
quered through the strength of our own resolve alone, we 
should lose the consciousness of our Divine Guide, and so 
incur the worst failure through apparent success. Accord- 
ingly, when we let go the hand that leads us, the evil in us 
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rises up, and inflicts on us a humbling defeat, in op^er that 
we may seek once more the life of God, and yield ourselves 
to his indwelling love. Our disordered passions, therefore, 
furnish for each man his life’s problem, through which he 
is to discipline his character, and by mingled victory and 
defeat acquire strength of resolution, and at the same time 
that self-despair which can find peace only in absolute 
self-surrender to the will of God, and in the fulness of his 
life within. If in this struggle to escape from the warfare 
of nature into the peace of God the conditions sometimes 
appear hard, and we suffer from the sin of ancestors or of 
neighbours, we must remember that this is# involved in the 
solidarity of the race, to which we owe so many of life’s 
blessings. Without this we should be no brotherhood, 
but a set of solitary atoms, cut off from the deep, advancing 
flood of a common human life. If we inherit ill, much more 
do we inherit good. If wickedness affects a few generations, 
goodness dominates all time, and sets up a beacon light to 
guide the wanderer even in far distant lands. 

The occasion on which sin manifests itself in act must 
consist of circumstances in which we are enticed or tempted 
into a wrong course ; for without some inducement men 
would not abjure what they knew to be right. We are thus 
led to a doctrine of temptation. 

The conditions of temptation may be divided into inward 
and outward, which must be so related to one another that 
outward opportunity appeals to a desire which ought not to 
,be gratified. 

The inward conditions are of two kinds. First, there 
mmst be a desire, possessing some appreciable strength, 
which need not be wrong in itself, but which, even if it be 
innocent in the abstract, cannot be indulged without injury 
to a motive which presents higher claims. For instance, 
if we are hungry, it is natural and right to desire food ; 
but if we can obtain the food only by plundering the poor 
and helpless, our craving is confronted by justice and com- 
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passion; and must not be satisfied. But such a desire by 
itself does not necessarily produce temptation. There must 
at the same time be some vacillation of the will. Where our 
decision is conclusively made, temptation cannot enter. For 
example, an honest man may innocently desire to have some 
more money, and may work diligently in order to procure 
it ; but if he has the opportunity of stealing it without 
detection, he is not tempted to do so, because he has quite 
decided that such a course is never to be thought of. 
Temptation arises when a man begins to parley with himself, 
and find sophistical reasons for setting aside his better 
knowledge. 

The primary outward condition of temptation is oppor- 
tunity ; for obviously we cannot be tempted to do that which 
lies absolutely out of our power. The most covetous man is 
not tempted to rob the inhabitants of the moon. But 
opportunity alone is not sufficient ; for we all have oppor- 
tunities of doing wrong that never enter into our calculations 
at all. The opportunity, therefore, must be so related to 
our mental condition as to constitute what is ordinarily 
described as a trial ; and accordingly what tempts one man 
may be no temptation to another. A lifelong teetotaller has 
plenty of opportunities of getting drunk, but the most delicious 
wines do not tempt him ; but one who has been the victim 
of intoxication may find in the very smell of alcohol a tempta- 
tion of overpowering force. The opportunity, then, must 
be one which presses itself on the attention of the particular 
mind affected, and which it is difficult to resist. The martyr 
cannot be insensible to the torture of the rack ; and though 
his faith may be too firm to entertain the possibility of 
yielding, still the opportunity of apostasy is there in all its 
power, and can be refused only by the most heroic resolution. 
If he wavers, and so supplies the inward conditions, he is 
really tempted, and feels the outward occasion as an induce- 
ment to wrongdoing. If there is no wavering, and he endures 
the torture as he would bear the agony of an illness from 
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‘which there is no escape, then the opportunity becomes simply 
a trial of his virtue, and that peculiar inducement which we 
associate with the word temptation disappears- 

The question why we are subject to temptation belongs 
to the doctrine of providence rather than to the present 
head. But we may say briefly that trials are needful for 
the discipline of character, and that a paradise of untempted 
ease could never have produced the saints and heroes who 
are the chief ornaments of our humanity. The fact tl^at 
these trials are under the control of wisdom and love may 
serve as a guarantee for each of us that we shall not be tried 
beyond the measure of our strength, and that so long as we 
love God all things work together for good. There are indeed 
exceptional cases in which we cannot see that this is true, 
and we can only trust that in the end the unseen good will 
be revealed. These cases belong to the problem of evil 
which we have already considered ; but, taking a large view, 

I think we are justified in accepting the dictate of piety, 
that trials are intended, not to lure us into sin, but to work 
out our spiritual good. 

While we are on the subject of temptation, it is necessary 
to consider the doctrine of the devil and of evil spirits. That » 
one potent source of temptation exists in the example and * 
solicitations of evil spirits, in the shape of bad men, requires ^ 
no proof. This is inevitable if we are to live in a mixed 
society, where we are brought into relations with every kind 
of character. We all like to stand well with our fellows, 
and it requires a good deal of moral courage to assert our own 
higher ideas of right against the lower maxims of those around 
us. But the opportunity for sin which is thus afforded is 
also an opportunity for virtue, and the mingling currents 
of good and evil are involved in that solidarity of the race 
to which we have already alluded. The case, however, is 
very different if we are exposed to the attacks of unseen 
foes, who rob us of our better thoughts, and breathe evil 
suggestions and longings into our minds, without our even 
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being aware of their presence. Is there a devil who is per- 
mitted thus to assail us in the dark ? 

The belief in the devil and his agents has occupied a 
conspicuous place in the history of Christianity, and in the 
Middle Ages grew into a loathsome and brutal superstition. 
The existence of a world of demons, presided over by a chief, 
and exercising a terrible influence in human affairs, receives 
no doubtful recognition in the New Testament, and apparently 
is«,accepted by Christ himself. The details belong to the 
theology of the New Testament ; but here we may observe 
that whatever is said on this subject seems to be borrowed 
from current thought, and that a doctrine of satanic agency 
is nowhere laid down as a fundamental article of belief. 
A doctrine thus accepted, and not defined or enforced, 
occupies a very different position from the teachings which 
separate Christians from others, and therefore have their 
source in the new spiritual insight of the first believers, 
or even from doctrines which, being current, are not only 
admitted, but are earnestly taught with a variety of appeal 
and illustration ; and it is very significant that, though the 
devil is represented as the tempter in the account of Christ’s 
temptation, he is nevertheless ignored when a doctrine of 
temptation and sin is formally expounded, as in the Epistle 
to the Romans or the first chapter of the Epistle of James. 
We may fairly infer from this fact that the doctrine is not 
vital to Christianity, but is among those clinging modes of 
thought which may disappear under the influence of know- 
ledge and experience, without detriment, or even with benefit, 
to the fundamental faith. 

It is not easy to reconcile the enormous power which has 
been generally ascribed to Satan in the affairs of men with 
Christ’s doctrine of a fatherly providence ; and although 
monotheism is formally rescued by the supposition that 
Satan is a fallen archangel, yet he has been represented as 
such a successful rival of God that the belief in him, as it was 
at one time currently held, was practically equivalent to 
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dualism. It is only when thus held that it can afford any 
comfort in contemplating the evils of the world. It has been 
ingeniously argued by Dr. Edwin A. Abbott that, if we regard 
the devil as the author of the terrible calamities which afflict 
mankind, it will be easier for us to believe in the kindly 
providence of God.^ But unless the devil is an eternal 
and independent power antagonistic to God, I cannot see 
how our difficulties are relieved ; for if he be only a fallen 
creature, as monotheism requires, then it would be possible 
to terminate his mischief at a single blow, either by 
annihilating or by depriving him of his power, and, for my 
own part, it is more satisfying to regard ^some things as 
mysteries which are insoluble by our present wisdom than to 
trace all evils to the machinations of an undefeated rebel, 
who has managed to appropriate so large a portion of our 
world. Such a doctrine gives no real explanation of evil, 
but only deludes the thoughtless by pushing back the 
problem to a time which is out of sight. 

A much stronger argument might, I think, be founded on 
those strange bursts of moral evil to which men are liable, 
involuntary suggestions of wrongdoing which are quite in- 
consistent with the general bent of the life. At such times 
it may seem as though a fiend were getting hold of us, or 
malignantly whispering his own abominable thoughts. 
Perhaps experiences of this kind are largely responsible for 
the long continued belief in satanic agency. But we may 
refer these things to the remnants of our brute nature. As 
,it is said that the nature of a savage, who has been brought 
up among civilized men, will sometimes break forth into 
temporary excesses, so in men who belong to races that have 
long been civilized there may be a short-lived reversion to the 
savage or brutal type, and it is more reasonable to ascribe 
these painful phenomena to our place in the scale of evolution 
than to the wily seductions of a wicked spirit. 

^ See The Christian Reformer, Vol. I, April, 1886, and following numbers, 
where the question is discussed by several writers. 
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Since; then, the belief in the devil arose and flourished in 
superstitious times, and since his existence is neither proved 
by experience nor guaranteed by the necessary suppositions 
of the religious nature, this old and widespread conviction 
has quietly dropped out of our thought, and the language 
connected with it has become merely a convenient symbol 
of the whole external realm of moral evil. 

The belief in demoniacal possession rests on somewhat 
different grounds. It was founded on abnormal physiological 
phenomena, in which apparently the sufferer himself 
frequently felt as though he were under the dominion of some 
alien person or wen of a multitude of spirits who had taken 
up their abode in him. No educated man, I suppose, would 
now resort to such an explanation, and were it not for the 
cases recorded in the Gospels the belief in demons would be 
practically dead. But it is argued with some force that this 
subject is so closely connected with religion that we cannot 
suppose the great teacher to have been mistaken without 
dangerously impugning his authority.^ Accordingly some 
feel constrained to believe that at least in the time of Christ 
evil spirits were allowed to take possession of men, while 
others think that Jesus, in order to exercise his healing 
power, simply adapted his language to the belief of the 
sufferers and their friends. The latter supposition has, 
I am afraid, no evidence to sustain it ; and if we reject the 
belief, we must admit that Jesus accepted in this instance 
the mistaken notions of his time. But this admission, 
though it is inconsistent with his omniscience or infallibility, 
attributes which he never claimed, does not derogate seriously 
from his spiritual authority. On the subject of demons 
there is little that is express or positive in his teaching. 
When he reasons on the subject, the spiritual substance of 
what he says might be otherwise expressed ; and if we col- 
lected into an organic whole the great principles of his 
doctrine, the omission of all reference to demons could not 

^ See Romanes, Thoughts on Religion, Note by the Editor, p. 180. 
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cause any obvious mutilation. We may, then, view this 
doctrine of demoniacal possession in the same light as that 
of the devil, and regard it as one of the temporary fringes 
of Christian thou^t, which would drop away when the real 
genius of Christianity had worked out its spiritual results. 

It remains, then, that our doctrine of sin must be regarded 
as complete without bringing it into connexion with a fallen 
archangel, or with a host of malignant spirits whose only 
care is to ruin mankind. 



Part IV 


THE RELATION BETWEEN GOD AND MAN AS 
AFFECTED BY HISTORICAL CONDITIONS 


Chapter I 

REASONS FOR SELECTING CHRISTIANITY 

The title which stands at the head of this division of our 
scheme of doctrine suggests a far wider range of inquiry 
than properly belongs to our present treatise. It might lead 
us to survey all the great religions of the world, and to 
consider what truths they inculcated, and what moral and 
spiritual tendencies they fostered, since they all had some 
characteristic influence in affecting for good or for evil the 
relations between God and man. And indeed from our 
modern point of view such an inquiry must seem to be entirely 
suitable to this discussion ; for as our thought and sympathy 
have expanded, and our knowledge of various religions has 
increased, and as it has become apparent that Christianity, 
in the course of its history from the earliest times, has 
embraced many questionable doctrines and practices, it 
has been found impossible to divide religions into the one 
true and the many false. We have learned to believe the 
teaching of St. John, that the Divine Word, though often 
oppressed with darkness, has been the light of every man, 
an inward ideal struggling for realization, and leading ' 
mankind on towards the perfect thought of God. And soi 
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we have to deal with a world-wide movement of many 
separated and hostile nations marching along converging 
lines towards one distant goal. Everywhere we recognize 
the presence of the Divine Leader, and catch the whispers of 
eternal Reason in prophet or sage or saint. 

Nevertheless we select Christianity for exclusive treatment 
at present ; and we do so for two reasons. In endeavouring 
to survey religions from the outside and to form an impartial 
judgment of their respective merits, we believe that Chri«t- 
ianity stands at the head, enshrining within it the largest » 
truth and the deepest spirituality. I should like to confirm 
this statement by the words of one whose kr#owledge of other 
religions was incomparably greater than my own, and who 
was a foremost pleader for an impartial and reverent study 
of them, as all containing their share of Divine truth. 
Professor Max Muller says, ‘ There are some portions of the 
Bible which, I believe, most Christians would not be sorry 
to miss. But that is nothing in comparison to the absurd 
and even revolting stories occurring in Sanskrit books 
which are called sacred. In that respect it is quite true 
that there is no comparison between our own sacred book, the 
New Testament, and the Sacred Books of the East.’^ Again, 

‘ With all that I have said in order to show that other 
religions also contain all that is necessary for salvation, it 
would be simply dishonest on my part were I to hide my 
conviction that the religion taught by Christ, and free as yet 
from all ecclesiastical fences and intrenchments, is the best, 
the purest, the truest religion the world has ever seen. When 
I look at the world as it is, I often say that we seem to be 
living two thousand years before, not after Christ.’^ And 
once more, ‘ We have subjected Christianity to the severest 
criticism and have not found it wanting. We have done 
what St. Paul exhorts every Christian to do, we have proved 
everything, we have not been afraid to compare Christianity 
with any other religion, and if we have retained it, we have 
^ Gifford Lectures, Physical Religion, p. 203. 2 Ibid, p. 363 sq. 
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done soj because we found it best.’i If this view be correct, 
we shall find that Christianity takes up and assimilates 
what is true and worthy in other forms of religion ; and if 
our previous remarks have been just, we shall see in it a 
grand exemplification and revealing of great spiritual laws, 
rather than a portent absolutely exceptional, the only 
heavenly light that flashes amid the dark superstitions of 
mankind. Whether this is so or not must appear as our 
investigation proceeds. 

But a second and more weighty reason exists for our 
selection : our own religious life has been shaped by Christ- 
ianity. It is impossible for us to regard the religions of the 
world with the suggested impartiality ; for Christian ideas 
have been wrought into the fibre of our being. We cannot, 
if we would, discard from our minds, or regard with cold 
indifference, the Sermon on the Mount, the Parables beside 
the Lake of Galilee, Gethsemane, the Cross, the little band 
of Apostles struggling with a hostile world. And accordingly, 
if we endeavour to interpret our religious consciousness, it is 
a Christian consciousness that meets us, and it is only through 
this that we can act as exponents of religious thought. 
Naturally, therefore, our primary task must be to draw forth 
into articulate expression the truths which are implicit in 
the Christian spirit, and to prove these, so far as they are 
amenable to such tests, by the appropriate instruments of 
knowledge and criticism. 

With this preliminary ’^'explanation we may proceed to 
our task. 


1 Theosophy or Psychological Religion, p. 26 . 



Chapter 11 
. RECONCILIATION ^ 

The implicit aim of all religions is to establish harmony 
between the soul and God. I say implicit^ because we can 
conceive of a religion which simply expresses itself in adora- 
tion and reverence, without explicitly aiming at anything. 
But in Christianity this aim is dominant. It is a missionary 
religion, which seeks to establish the kingdom of God in the 
world, and to do so by restoring between the soul and God 
the harmonious relation which has been lost by sin, or at 
least by pr oducing a harmony which the soul, in consequence 
of sin, has not yet attained. As our view of the end which 
has to be secured must affect our whole conception of the 
agency which is designed to secure it, we must begin our 
investigation by making clear to our thought the nature of 
this end, or, in other words, by framing a doctrine of 
reconciliation. 

The need of reconciliation is due to the universal fact of 
sin. As a faulty little child is miserable till relations of 
amity are restored between itself and its mother, so the soul 
is disturbed and unhappy so long as it is conscious of aliena- 
tion between itself and God. Now the establishment of the 
violated harmony necessarily involves a change in either 
God or man or in both, and accordingly two strongly con- 
trasted views immediately suggest themselves. We may say 
that the enmity is dissolved by the reconciliation of God to 
us, or by the reconciliation of us to God ; and these two forms 
of belief have actually been held. 
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The Catholic doctrine is not as explicit as might be wished. 
The Catechismus Romanus speaks of a satisfaction ‘ which 
has rendered God propitious to us and appeased ’ but 
elsewhere it represents the change as muthal — ‘ For he has 
reconciled us to the Father, and rendered him appeased and 
propitious to us.’^ The Canons and Decrees of the Council 
of Trent lay emphasis upon the change in man — ‘ Christ who 
has reconciled us to God ’ and, ‘Justification itself . . . 
which is not only a remission of sins, but also sanctification, 
and renewal of the inward man through voluntary acceptance 
of grace and of the gifts, whence man from being unjust 
is made just, ancj^ from an enemy a friend.’^ In opposition 
to this doctrine, the early Protestants taught that Christ 
suffered ‘ to reconcile his Father to us,’^ and that, although 
a change in man’s condition followed, the reconciliation was 
itself wholly on the side of God, who through a forensic act 
imputed to man the righteousness of Christ. This doctrine 
assumes that God was in a state of wrath against sin, and 
then was appeased and became propitious to certain men 
prior to any moral change within them. It probably sprang 
from two spiritual roots : first, an exaggerated feeling of 
human incapacity and helplessness, combined with the 
admitted fact that we could not by good works earn the 
favour of God, and by our service place him under obligations 
to us ; and secondly, a profound sense of the infinite majesty 
and holiness of God, who, like some great king offended 
by the disobedience of his subjects, could not attend to 

1 ‘ Quae nobis Deiim propitium et placatum reddidit ' : Pars II, Cap. V, 
Ixxxvii. 

2 ‘ Patri enim nos recx)nciliavit, eumque nobis placatum et propitium 
reddidit ’ : Pars I, Cap. V, xxiii. quartum. 

3 ‘ Christi qui nos Deo reconciliavit ’ ; Sessio V, De peccato originali, 3. 

* ' Justificatio ipsa . . . quae non est sola peccatorum remissio, sed 

et sanctificatio, et renovatio interioris honiinis per voliintariam suscep- 
tionem gratiae et donorum, unde homo ex injusto fit Justus, et ex inimico 
amicus ’ : Sessio VI, De Justificatione, Cap. vii. 

® Article ii. of the Church of England. 
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‘anything that men might say or do in extenuation of their 
fault. It was he, therefore, who had to be appeased by some 
worthy offering ijiade to his outraged sanctity. 

The first objection to this doctrine, from the Christian 
point of view, is that it is opposed to the teaching of the New 
Testament. There we hear of the world or of men being 
reconciled to God,^ but never of God being reconciled to men. 
Grimm indeed maintains that the Greek word (KaraWao-crco-^at) 
may mean ‘ to be received into favour,’ and in support oi 
this appeals to Xenophon’s Anabasis I. vi. 2, where it is 
said that Orontes was received mto favour (KaroAXayct?) by 
Cyrus. I do not see, however, that the word there requires 
this signification. What we are told is that Orontes had 
formerly carried on war against Cyrus, but had become 
reconciled to him ; and this naturally means that he had 
ceased carrying on war, and had taken the side of Cyrus, 
and cannot possibly mean that Cyrus had taken him into 
favour, while still experiencing his hostility. The changed 
relations were due to a real or apparent change in Orontes ; 
and the fact that he subsequently proved to be a traitor 
does not alter the meaning of the word.^ Cremer^ appeals 
also to Sophocles, Ajax, 743 sq., where it is said that Ajax 
is gone to be reconciled to the gods.^ But although Ajax 
has declared that he is hated by the gods,^ I see no reason 
for departing from the proper meaning of the passive voice. 
No doubt the gods, as being angry, had to be reconciled ; 
but the change suggested is not in the gods, but in Ajax, 
who had to alter his judgment, and submit. This is even 
more apparent in the Greek than in the English translation 
‘ reconcile,’ for the root meaning of the word is ‘ change ’ ; 
and when it is said that a man has been changed towards 
another, the meaning cannot surely be that the other has 

^ Rom. V, TO, xi. 15 ; II Cor. v. 18-20 ; Eph. ii. i6 ; Col. i. 22. 

2 See Grimm, Inst. Th. dog., p. 374, note 4. 

® Worierbuch. ^ 0?j(eTat . . . Ocotenv cLs KaTa\Xa)(6y \6\ov. 

^ OcTTLS 6/x,0ai/(2i9 OeoL^ ixOaLpojJLai. 457 sq- 
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been changed towards him, although that may be a con- 
sequence of his own prior change. Let us suppose a case 
in which one man has a claim against another, which he 
has no moral right to relinquish, and which obliges him to 
keep the other at a distance : if the other, after a period of 
obstinate persistence in wrong, at last gives in, and acknow- 
ledges the claim, it is strictly he that terminates the enmity 
by becoming reconciled to the necessary conditions. This 
affords the proper explanation of a passage to which Cremer 
further appeals, Matthew v. 23 sq., ‘ If therefore thou art 
offering thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift before 
the altar, and go thy way, first be reconciled^ to thy brother.’ 
Here it is evident that the man offering the gift has injured 
his brother ; as the context suggests, he has been angry with 
him, and used reproachful words ; and although the brother 
may be reasonably offended, the enmity is on the side of the 
offender, and it is by a change in him, by confession and 
apology, that the reconciliation must be effected. Grimm, 
with whom Cremer agrees, relies on II Corinthians v. 18, 
where it is said that God reconciled us to himself ; and he 
contends that this must mean ‘ took us into his favour,’ 
because it is added that he was not imputing its trespasses 
to the world. It is curious how frequently Paul must mean 
something quite different from what he says. Here surely 
the natural meaning is that there is an offer of free forgiveness 
if men will lay aside their enmity, and turn to God ; not that 
God is taking men into favour, without caring how bad they 
are. And accordingly Paul entreats those whom he addresses 
to be reconciled to God — a very needless and unpractical 
exhortation if God had been the enemy, and had already 
completed the act of reconciliation with the whole world. 
So far is Paul from taking this view that he represents himself 
as an ambassador for Christ, who was carrying to men a 
Divine entreaty that they would be reconciled to God, clearly 

^ AiakXdyTjOL. 
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•implying that the reconciliation, to say the least, ^was not 
complete, and that it depended upon men to complete it. 
Again, that the enmity is conceived as on the side of man is 
perfectly clear fft)m Colossians i. 20-22. The disciples in 
time past had been alienated and enemies in their mind^ in 
their evil works, but had been reconciled by Christ through 
his death, to present them holy and without blemish and 
unreprovable before God. I know, indeed, that such words 
are, through an unnatural exegesis, emptied of all moral 
signification ; but what Paul means by ‘ alienated ’ is ma 3 e 
unmistakably evident in Ephesians iv. 17-19 : it is vanity 
of mind, darkness of understanding, alienation from the life 
of God, the grossest sensuality. 

Perhaps the most difficult passage, from this point of view, 
is Romans v. ii, ‘ through whom now we received the 
reconciliation ’ ; for it is evident that the reconciliation here 
spoken of must be a gift. But may not a change in our 
hearts from enmity to love towards God be a gift ? If we 
have rebelled against our king, and regard him with suspicion, 
and distrust his laws, although he is perfectly wise and just ; 
and if he sends his son to us to assure us of his free and full 
pardon if we will return to our duty ; and if this son, while 
delivering his message in all graciousness, is seized by the 
baser sort, and murdered ; and if these things break our 
hearts, and make us return to our allegiance, may we not 
say that we have been reconciled to our king through the 
death of his son, and through him we have received the 
reconciliation, and have been brought nigh by his blood ? 
Yet in such a case it is we that are changed ; it is our enmity 
that is overcome ; and it is the king who has reconciled us 
to himself by exposing his son, whom they ought to have 
reverenced, to the malice and violence of his guilty subjects. 

The language in I Peter hi. 18 is different, and is even 
less ambiguous in meaning : Christ suffered ‘ that he might 
bring us to God,’ not that he might bring God to us ; and even 

^ ’Ex^pous Tiff Siayoi'a. 
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the Epistle to the Hebrews, with all its sacrificial phrases,' 
declares that the final object is to ‘ cleanse the conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God.’^ 

In accordance with this view God is described as, in his 
essence, love,^ as having loved the world,® as having proved 
his love towards us^ ; and this is in complete agreement 
with the teaching of Christ himself, who invariably represents 
God as a loving Father, to whom the sinner may at any 
moment return. In the parable of the prodigal son there is 
nb reconciling of an angry father, who wielded the scourge 
of a just vengeance ; and it is a strange way of showing 
respect to Christ, to destroy the whole impression of this 
beautiful parable by affirming that he had all that in his 
mind, though he did not choose to express it. This is saying 
in effect that he ought to have had a modern dogmatist at 
his elbow to prompt him in his teaching. If we are content to 
listen humbly to him who taught us to love our enemies, we 
shall know that God is unchangeable love, and that, though 
our enmity may wound that love, it can never destroy it. 

A second objection to the doctrine in question is that it 
is opposed to the highest spiritual consciousness. It is not 
right to be implacable. Again and again Christ warns us 
against this evil disposition, and places it in marked contrast 
with the forgiving mercy of God ; and therefore to represent 
God as the unforgiving enemy of mankind, till his anger has 
been bought off, is to ascribe to him a temper which the 
Christian conscience regards as evil. But admitting that it 
is right for the supremely holy to be implacable towards 
the sinner, it cannot be right to become propitious towards 
him while he remains unchanged in his sin ; and it is an 
essential part of this doctrine that no change whatever 
takes place in sinful man till after God has been reconciled. 
Theologians of course endeavour to relieve this difficulty 
by a doctrine of atonement, which must be considered further 
on. But no doctrine of atonement can remove the objection 
^ Heb. ix. 14. * I John iv. 16. ^ John hi. 16. ^ Romans v. 8. 
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that, without any change in the object of his regard, God 
looks upon man at one time with disfavour, and at another 
time with favour, so that the relation between God and man 
is altered by a change in God. 

We must fall back, then, upon the doctrine of Paul, that 
the purpose of Christianity is to reconcile the world to God ; 
in other words, to restore the broken harmony between the 
soul and God by a change, not in God, but in man. The 
enmity is on the side of man. It is he that chafes against the.. 
Divine will, and hews out for himself paths which the Divine 
righteousness cannot approve. That righteousness remains 
eternal and unalterable ; and man must be brought to take 
his part with it, to love it, and to yield himself in humble 
trust to the will of God as the only good. God cannot be 
reconciled to sin, which is for ever contrary to him. It is 
the human will that must surrender itself ; it is man’s 
pride and stubbornness that must be broken. It is only when 
the soul has a perfect harmony and communion of spirit 
with God that our reconciliation is complete ; but, in a less 
exalted sense, we may be said to be reconciled when we have 
laid aside our enmity, and, turning with a broken and contrite 
heart to God, commit ourselves humbly to the leading of 
his will. According to this view God’s love is the eternal 
source of all spiritual blessings, waiting, waiting for the 
answering love of his wayward children, who must come to 
it at last as their true and final home. 

It is said, however, that, as alienation is mutual, it makes 
yo difference whether we speak of man as reconciled to God 
or of God as reconciled to man. This plea is founded on 
the analogy of human enmity ; and though we have already 
touched upon it, we must notice it more fully. Enemies 
generally hate one another, and therefore, if reconciliation 
take place, there must be a mutual approximation ; for so 
long as one hates the other, the hatred will be returned. 
But even in mundane affairs it is not always so. He who 
has seriously and prayerfully tried in any concrete case 
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to follow Christ’s rule of loving our enemies knows that the 
estrangement need not be mutual. There may be unreason- 
able suspicion and animosity on one side, while there is 
nothing but forbearance and love on the other. Then he 
who, though disapproving of his conduct, nevertheless loves 
the offender, and whose love is constantly repelled and 
misrepresented, can only wait in hope of better things. 
He does not need to be reconciled, or induced to lay aside 
•an enmity which he does not feel ; but he remains unchanged, 
wishing only that the other may be brought to see things 
truly, and to return love for love. So it is with the heavenly 
Father, the unchangeable fountain of goodness, who never 
ceases to love his most erring children, and asks them only 
to repent, and come to him to be healed. This is the picture 
which presents itself to the mind when we speak of reconciling 
man to God. But when we speak of reconciling God to man, 
we forget for a moment the hostility of the latter, and think 
only of the offended sovereign, whom his trembling subjects 
are anxious to propitiate, and whose wrath is bought off 
by some costly gift. 

But then what is meant by ‘ the wrath of God,’ of which 
we hear in the New Testament Before attempting to 
answer this question we may remark that the expression is 
absent from a large majority of the books of the New 
Testament, and is nowhere ascribed to Christ. It may be 
inferred, however, that Christ sanctioned the idea from his 
use of the verb ‘ to be angry in two of his parables, that of 
the unforgiving servant, and that of the marriage feast,® 
and there can be no doubt that he recognized a Divine law 
of retribution. But it is evident that the wrath of God 

1 ^Opyrjj John hi. 36 ; Rom. i. 18, ii. 5, 8, hi. 5, v. 9, ix. 22 ; Eph. v. 6 ; 
0 ) 1 . hi. 6 ; I Thess. ii. 16, v. 9 ; Heb. hi. 1 1, iv. 3 (both in the same quotation 
from the Old Testament) ; Rev. xi. 18, xiv. 10, xvi. 19, xix. 15. ®u/xo? 
Rom. ii. 8 ; Rev. xiv. lO, 19, xv. i, 7, xvi. i, 19, xix. 15. 

^ 'Opyi^ecrOaL. 

3 Matt. xvih. 34, and xxii. 7 with its parallel in Luke xiv. 21. 
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was no dominant note in the highest teaching of Christianity ; 
and that, unless we assume the presence of quite inconsistent 
teaching in the wrij:ings of the same author, it must have been 
regarded as something which is compatible with absolute 
iove, and indeed necessarily springs out of it. It cannot 
therefore be the anger of personal offence, but must be the 
displeasure which God, as the Holy One, feels against sin. 
If we spoke only of God’s love, we might think him indifferent 
to moral distinctions. But when we hear of his ‘ wrath 
against all impiety and unrighteousness of men,’ we remember 
that sin is alien to him, that his love is holy, and that he does 
not, like some weak and foolish parents, end^mvonr to gratify 
his children with selfish pleasure, but wouH draw them up to 
himself in the communion of holiness, and impart to them 
the fulness of spiritual life. Accordingly the moral discipline 
which tends to break the power of sin, the severity which 
makes the careless heart pause and see whither it is drifting, 
springs from his changeless love ; and wrath is only the aspect 
which that love wears in the presence of sin, and is so terrible 
to the conscience because it does not rest on personal offence, 
but is an expression of judgment founded on the eternal 
laws of righteousness. It is best symbolized by the wrath 
which we feel against some distant outrage, in which we have 
no concern. It is possible to experience such just and holy 
wrath, and yet so to love the offender as to wish that he 
would turn from his wickedness, and become reconciled to 
justice and compassion. This wrath cannot and ought not 
Jio be laid aside so long as men persist in their ‘ hardness 
and impenitent heart ’ ; and yet all the time tlie goodness 
of God may be seeking to lead them to repentance. 

It follows, then, that Christianity, as a religion of salvation, 
does not aim at saving men from an angry God, and making 
him propitious to them, but at reconciling men to theFather in 
heaven, by turning their hearts to him, and lifting their souls 
towards their Divine ideal. This conclusion must necessarily 
colour our judgment of many points that will come before us. 



Chapter III 

THE PERSON OF CHRIST 

Jesus Christ, as the founder of the Christian religion, is 
the great agent through whom the reconciliation spoken of 
in the last chapter is wrought ; and accordingly we must 
consider first that portion of our subject which is generally 
known as Christology, or the doctrine of Christ’s person 
and work. 

Those who would sink Jesus into the common crowd of 
mankind scoff at the notion of a Christology, and maintain 
that we no more need a doctrine about Jesus than we do 
about Brown, Jones, or Robinson. Yet in saying this they 
are themselves laying down a doctrine which differs widely 
from that which has been generally entertained. In any case 
the objection seems to rest on a misunderstanding. The term 
‘ Christology ’ is not intended to prejudge any question 
about the Messianic claims of Jesus, but, at least at the 
beginning of our investigation, this department of theology 
employs the term Christ simply as a convenient proper 
name. Now, whatever may be our view, Jesus is among the 
exceptions in the world’s history, and, whatever may be 
the cause, his name is above every other earthly name. 
If for the moment w^e regard him purely from the human and 
historical point of view, and attempt to classify him, he 
belongs to that small band of exalted spiritual souls who have 
profoundly influenced the religious life and thought of the 
world ; and when we ask, why was this, and what does it 
mean, our answer must express some particular view — in 
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other words, must lay down a doctrine. Let us tak^ as an 
example the case of Mohammed. Four different views have 
been taken — that h^e was the supreme prophet of God ; that 
he was a genuine prophet, though by no means the highest 
in character and gift ; that he was a self-deceived fanatic ; 
that he was an impostor : and whichever of these we embrace, 
that will be our doctrine about Mohammed, though, as 
Mohammed does not erter into our Christian theology, we 
generally employ some other term. About ordinary men 
these religious questions do not arise, and we have con- 
sequently no doctrine. They disappear individually into 
the multitude, and come in the mass under the general 
doctrines of anthropology. But to live in a Christian country 
and pretend to this complete indifference about Jesus Christ 
' is a very poor form of affectation ; and I must assume that 
we approach this question with at least a sincere desire to 
understand the source of the great Christian movement, 
and to apprehend whatever revelation is contained in the 
spirit of that wonderful personality from whose influence 
it sprang. 

In seeking for a doctrine of the person of Christ we may 
most convenienth/ start with the ecclesiastical dogma ; and 
in setting forth its several constituent parts we may follow 
the order of their historical development. The dogma, like 
that of the Trinity, required centuries of doubtful, and 
sometimes savage, strife before it was established in its 
final form ; and it may reasonably be questioned whether 
many modern Christians, reputedly orthodox, hold it without 
some implication of heresy. 

In the first place, then, Jesus Christ is regarded as man, 
in the full and perfect sense. That he was strictly human 
was naturally taken for granted by the first disciples, who had 
lived with him, and witnessed his weariness and suffering, 
his joys and his tears. Accordingly in the earliest Christian 
speech he is described simply as ‘ a man approved of God 
unto you by mighty works and wonders and signs,’ and one 
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whom ■“ God made both Lord and Christ.’^ The denial of 
his proper humanity was one of the earliest heresies. With 
the dreamy speculation which at that time prevailed in the 
East, some, guided by their belief that matter was intrinsic- 
ally evil, denied the reality of Christ’s body, and maintained 
that he had come only in the semblance of human flesh. 
This ‘ Docetism,’ as it was called, is apparently referred to 
in the strong assertion that ‘ every spirit that confesseth that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God.’® It seemed 
that the power of Christianity would be frittered away in 
idle fancies if J esus were only a spectral visitor, who did not 
share our natu 'e, and triumph over our bodily temptations 
and obstructions. This particular form of error passed 
completely away, and is quite alien to all our modem 
thought. But there was, at a later period, a far subtler 
kind of heresy, which is perhaps far from extinct, though not 
openly avowed. Apollinaris, Bishop of Laodicea, in the 
latter half of the fourth century, maintained that Christ’s 
human nature was only partial, consisting of the body and the 
vital principle, called by the Greeks the ‘ non-rational soul,’® 
but being without the highest part, the rational soul or 
spirit,* which was replaced by the Divine Logos. This view 
was condemned as heresy by the Council of Constantinople 
in A.D. 381 ; and the Council of Chalcedon, in 451, laid 
down the dogmatic definition that Jesus Christ was ‘ perfect 
in humanity . . . truly man, consisting of rational soul and 
body ... of the same substance with us according to the 
humanity, in everything like us, with the exception of sin.’® 
This doctrine, however, is not sufficient ; for it in no way 


1 Acts ii. 22, 36. See also Peter’s speech in Acts x. 34-43, where we 
are told that God anointed him with holy spirit and power, was with him, 
raised him from the dead on the third day, and appointed him judge. 

® I John iv. 2. 3 a\oyo<;. ^ Xoyt/cij, or vous, or Trvcv/xa. 

^ TcXetov iv ovBpoiTTOTiqTLy . . . avOpiDTTOv aXyjOu)^^ rov airrov ck 
\ oytx^9 Kal (Tw/xaTO?, . . . opLOOvcriov tov avTov ^puv Kara t^v avOpwTrorrjTay 
Kara irdvra opLoiov ypuv, a/iapTias. 
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distinguishes Jesus from other men except through his sin- 
lessness. That he was the Messiah was the primary and 
fundamental doctrine ; and it was implied in this that he 
stood in some special relation to God. The earliest form in 
which this implication was expressed, following the ordinary 
Jewish view, represents him, according to Acts, simply as a 
divinely gifted man, ‘ a man approved of God,’^ God’s 
‘ servant,’* ‘ the holy and righteous one,’^ whom God 
‘ anointed with holy spirit and power. There are in Paul- 
and John suggestions of a higher nature ; but their language, 
though serving as a starting-point for later speculation, is 
certainly obscure, and susceptible of different ‘interpretations. 
The earlier doctrine maintained its ground for a considerable 
time. There is nothing in the Apostles’ Creed, the most 
ancient form of the rule of faith, which is inconsistent with 
it ; and as late as the middle of the second century Justin 
Martyr refrains, in spite of his own more speculative creed, 
from treating as heretics those who believed that Jesus 
was purely human, ^ and Christ by ‘election.’^ 

In time, however, the incarnation of the Logos, the eternal 
Son of God and second person of the Trinity, was explicitly 
recognized as the doctrine of the Catholic Church. Then 
arose a series of subtle questions, which called for definition, 
and were decided, amid scenes of strife and bloodshed, by 
the voice of majorities. The second person of the Trinity 
and the man Jesus, if considered apart, were two persons ; 
what, then, was the nature of their union ? This question 
not answered by the Nicene or Constantinopolitan Creed ; 
and different opinions on the subject soon came into fierce 
conflict. The Alexandrian theologians laid the chief stress 
on the unity of the divine and human in Christ, while those 
of Antioch insisted on their distinction. An acute contro- 
versy arose out of the use of the term ‘ God-bearing ’ or 

^ ii. 22. 2 IlatSa, iii. 13, 26. ® iii. H- 

^ X. 38. Also see iv. 27. ^ ’'Av^pcDTro? ki avOpwirtuv. 

® Dial. 48. See before, under the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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‘ Mother of God,’^ which had become a favourite appellation 
of the Virgin Mary. This offended Nestorius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, who belonged to the s^chool of Antioch. 
He refused to admit that Mary could give birth to the 
Divine nature, and proposed to substitute for the favourite 
term the word ‘ Christ-bearer.’^ He denied the unification® 
of the two natures, and would concede only a junction.'^ The 
junction, however, was so intimate that God was inseparable 
from man, and Nestorius was willing to worship the visible 
on account of the invisible ; he separated the natures, but 
unified the honour paid to them.® Cyril of Alexandria 
violently oppoced this doctrine, and went so far as to say 
that the ‘ two natures were unified, and after the unification, 
as the division into two was now removed, the nature of 
the Son was one, as of one, save that he has put on man* 
and become incarnate.’® The meaning of the concluding 
words is not at once obvious ; but they seem to suggest 
that in spite of the incarnation the nature of the Son was as 
much one as that of any single being. The third general 
Council, held at Ephesus in 431, condemned ‘ the bitter 
and perverse opinions of Nestorius,’'^ but did not lay down 
any definition which could terminate the dispute. The 
way was left open for the opposite error, which was known 
as Monophysitism, the doctrine of a single nature. The 
ferocious Cyril, ‘ of most holy memory,’® notwithstanding 

^ 0COTOKOS. ” Xpto-TOTOKos. '^*"Eva>crt5. Swa^cta. 

® Ata Tov KCKpVfAfiivov irpocTKvvu) Tov (jiaivoficvov * a^(jjpL<rT09 tov (^aivo- 

pitVOV Oto^ ' Sttt TOUTO TOV /Xt) X<j)pL^Op.^OV TTJV Tipj^V OV XiDpL^U) * ^(CDptJo) 

TttS <l>vcr€i^, dAA* cvw TTJV TTpocrKvvqo-iv. Quoted by Hagenbach, Hist, of 
Doc. I, p. 392. 

® Avo filv <l>v(r€L^ '^vuicrOal ^a/xcv, /xcra 8c r^v evoxnr, ws avYjp 7 )pL€vr]s; 
^Srj €t 9 Svo StaTOfirj^, pLtav clvai 7rt(rrcvo/x€v tov vlov ^voriv o)? 
€V09, €vav$pu)'fn]cravTO^ Kal orccrapKw/xcvov. Quoted by Grimm, Inst. 
The., p. 333, note 6. 

7 To, TTLKpa Kal 8t€crTpa/xp,eVa tov Nco-Toptw 8oyp.aTa. 

® Coupled with Pope Celestine as ol dytwTaTot t^v fxvqpLrjv in the defini- 
tion of faith of the Council of Chalcedon. 
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his rash expression, was regarded as the champion of 
orthodoxy ; but the doctrine of one nature in Christ was 
distinctly taught by Eutyches, an archimandrite, or chief 
of a monastery, m Constantinople. He maintained that 
after the birth of Christ there was only one nature, that of 
the incarnate God ; and this dogma was actually ratified by 
a general Council held at Ephesus in 449, which, owing to 
its heretical decision, has been stigmatized as the ‘ robber 
synod.’ The fourth oecumenical Council met at Chalcedon 
in 451. The definition of faith which was there agreed upon 
condemns those who introduce confusion and mixture, and 
invent the foolish doctrine that there is one nature of the 
flesh and of the Deity, and monstrously teach that by the con- 
fusion (of the two natures) the Divine nature of the Only- 
begotten is capable of suffering. It then goes on to say that 
Jesus Christ was perfect in Deity and perfect in humanity, 

‘ one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, Only-begotten, 
acknowledged in two natures unconfusedly, unchangeably, 
indivisibly, inseparably, the difference of the natures being 
nowhere abolished on account of the unification, but rather 
the property of each nature being preserved, and running 
together into one person and one subsistence, not partitioned 
or divided into two persons, but one and the same Son 
and Only-begotten, God Logos, the Lord Jesus Christ.’^ 
The statement that the two natures were not confused is 
directed against Eutyches ; that they were inseparable, 
against Nestorius. We must very carefully observe the 
distinction that, while it was a damnable error to say that 
the two natures were poured together into one nature, it 
was orthodox to say that they ran together into one person. 

But even an infallible Council of excited controversialists 
cannot anticipate all the wiles of error. If Christ was only 
one person, then surely he had only one will and one energy 

^ Et5 cv TTpocrtuTTov Kal fjLLav VTrooracrcv crvyrp€^ov(r7^^f ovk eU Bvo TTpocrtaira. 
^€pL^6pL€yOV K.T.X. 

"‘Ev OiXrjpLa Kal pLca Ivipy^ia. 

S 
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but, on the other hand, if he was two perfect natures, he 
must have had two wills. Hence, in the seventh century, 
the flames of strife were once more kindled. It was thought 
indeed that Monothelitism, the doctrine of a single will, 
would serve to conciliate the Monophysites. Not only the 
Bishops of Constantinople, of Antioch, and of Alexandria 
pronounced in favour of this error, but Pope Honorius I 
committed himself to the doctrine of one will. It is con- 
tended by Newman that there is no evidence that he intended 
to speak ex cathedra^ and therefore his heresy does not 
invalidate the dogma of Papal infallibility.^ It has also 
been suggested that the Pope did not understand the question, 
and that ‘ the unity which he asserted was not an identity, 
but a harmony ’ f but, be this as it may, he was condemned 
as a heretic by the sixth oecumenical Council, held at 
Constantinople in the year 680. This Council added to the 
dogma of Christ’s person the decision that there were in him 
two natural wills and two natural energies, indivisibly, 
unchangeably, indissolubly, unconfusedly ; and that the 
two natural wills were not opposed, but that the human will 
followed and was subject to the Divine.^ 

John of Damascus, in the eighth century, represented the 
Logos as the basis of the single personality of Christ, and 
added to the accepted dogma the doctrine of the ‘ communica- 
tion of properties,’^ which is defined as meaning that, on 
account of the identity of the subsistence,^ each nature 
communicated its own properties to the other, and they 
interpenetrated one another.® In this way it was possible 

1 A Letter addressed to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk on the occasion of 
Mr. Gladstone's recent Expostulation, 1875, pp. 107 sqq. 

* Milman, Latin Christianity, II, p. 69. 

^ The decision may be seen quoted at length in Michalcescu, Die 
Bekenntnisse und die wichtigsten Glaubenszeugnisse der griechisch-orientali- 
schen Kirche, 1904, pp. 7 sqq. 

^ *0 rpoTTos ttJ? dvTt8ocreu>s, communicatio idiomatum. 

^ Tyj<; rTTocrracrcws. ® T^v cts aX\rj\a avTwv Trepixoiprjcnv. 
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to affirm of Christ, ‘ Our God was seen upon the earth, and 
had intercourse with men ; and, this man is uncreated and 
passionless and uncircumscribed. 

The rejection of one other error should be referred to. 
Towards the close of the eighth century some Spanish 
bishops maintained that the Son of God begotten before 
all time was such by nature, and not by grace ; but that 
he who was made from woman, made under the law, was the 
Son of God, not by kind, but by adoption, not by nature., 
but by grace. This view, which was practically a reassertion 
of Nestorianism, and was known as ‘ adoptianism,’ was 
condemned by several synods. ^ 

We have only to add that the union of the two natures 
in one person is technically called the hypostatic union, 
and the process by which the Divine nature united itself 
with the liuman is known as the incarnation. The incarna- 
tion, according to the received dogma, was effected by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, whereby the second person of 
the Trinity assumed human nature, and the God-Man was 
born from a virgin. In strictness, however, it is said that 
‘ all the persons of the divine Trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, were the authors of this mystery ; since this 
rule of the Christian faith is to be maintained, that all things 
which God does external to himself among created things 
are common to the three persons, nor does one act more 
than another, or one without another.’^ 

It seems clear that a dogma which required more than 

^ Quoted by Hagenbach, II, p. 268. This is clearly implied in the 
decisions of the Second Council of Constantinople, a.d. 553, which insists 
on the unity and sameness of the personality, so that the Logos endured 
sufferings by the flesh, and the Lord Jesus Christ is one of the holy Trinity 
(6 ’l 7 ;crou 9 Xpto-To?, ct? tt}? dyta? rptaSo?), thus identifying the his- 

toric man with the eternal God. Labbe, Concilia, Tom. vi. p. 207, y and 8'. 

2 Cat. Rom., Pars I, De art. Ill, Cap. IV, § iv. This is asserted in the 
proceedings of the Fourth Lateran Council, a.d. 1215, ‘ Dei Filius Jesus 
Christus a tota Trinitate communiter incarnatus.’ Labbe, Concilia^ 
Tom. xiii. p. 929. 
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six hundred years to elaborate, and which was carried, 
point after point, by the voice of majorities amid the conflicts 
of contending bishops, and in some of its stages was forced 
upon the Church by imperial persecution, *cannot be exempt 
from criticism, and accepted at once as the original and 
settled faith of Christendom. Nor can it claim exemption 
from the critic’s tests on the plea that the truth which it 
states is a mystery with which human reason is not competent 
to deal ; for the whole dogma is an attempt of reason to 
drag the secrets of God out of the region of mystery, and to 
define the nature of the union between God and Christ, 
which is acknowledged by the universal Christian conscious- 
ness, in statements as hard and precise as the propositions 
of Euclid. A deeper and more tender reverence than 
animated the general Councils may shrink from discussing 
or even speaking of some of the questions which the coarser 
grain of Greek theologians endeavoured to make plain to 
the understanding. It is from no love of dissecting Divine 
mysteries that I am driven into criticizing the current 
view ; and in stating explicitly and firmly the reasons which 
make it impossible for me to accept that view, I wish to 
do so with all deference towards the multitudes of good and 
wise men who have held it. 

Throughout the discussion we must bear in mind that the 
dogma in question makes Christianity entirely exceptional 
in the history of the world, and indeed of the universe. The 
hypostatic union at once lifts it into a region completely 
apart, with which other religions cannot have even the 
remotest affinity. The incarnation is regarded as a solitary 
event of cosmic significance, a miracle so stupendous that 
it can be accounted for only by the need of rescuing some 
portion of our race from the universal ruin and damnation 
which had fallen on mankind.^ That this doctrine, if sin- 

1 1 think anyone who reads carefully the dogmatic decisions of the 
Councils must admit that this is not an overstatement. To my great 
surprise Dr. Sanday, in a friendly notice of my Essex Hall Lecture (in the 
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(Merely believed, would have a powerful, almost an over- 
whelming effect upon the heart and life is readily conceivable, 
and no doubt it ha% sometimes fed the purest fires of devotion ; 
but when we see the apparent deadness and apathy of the 
great mass of Christians, we can only conclude that these 
tremendous facts have for them no realit\^ and they are 
only supposed to believe because they have not faith enough 
to deny. 

The doctrine of the Deity of Christ is so closely implicated 
with the doctrine of the Trinity that the former, in its 
orthodox form, cannot be maintained without the latter ; 
and accordingly the criticism passed on tjiat doctrine is 
largely applicable to the present question. Nevertheless, 


Hibhert Journal, I, p. 146), objects to my speaking of the ‘ distinction 
generally made, which represents Jesus as the Son of God in a totally different 
sense from that in which the term is applied to other men.’ This distinction 
used to be insisted on as against the Unitarians ; and the Unitarian heresy 
consisted in maintaining that the sonship of Jesus was unique, not in kind, 
but in degree. To hold the latter view was, according to Athanasius, 
Travovpyia and other unpleasant things ; and he insists to satiety on the 
absolute distinction between him who was Son cj>va'€L and €k ouertas 
Tov Oeov and those who, being KTia-jxa,, \vere sons only 6 i(T€L and Kara 
XdpLV (see, for instance, Epist. de Decrctis Nic. Syn., 19 sq. ; Oral. IJ, 
contra Arianos, 59). If this absolute distinction is discarded, and Jesus 
is thought of as the Son of God through a Divine indwelling which may be 
ascribed, in however inferior a degree, to other men, the difference between 
our views disappears. But such a view still seems to me entirely subversive, 
not only of the later definitions, but of the Nicene theology. Dr. Sanday 
^further objects to my speaking of ‘ a pre-existent being, who, prior to the 
incarnation, was perfectly distinct from Jesus,’ and says that ‘ no orthodox 
theologian would write in these terms.’ But surely no orthodox theologian 
would say that the second person of the Trinity was Jesus of Nazareth 
at the time of the creation. The constant statement that he ‘ became man ’ 
implies that he was not man prior to the incarnation ; and, on the other 
hand, it is only on account of the union of the two natures in one person 
through the incarnation, and the consequent communicatio idiomatum, 
that it is possible to speak of the pre-existence of Jesus. I suppose there 
are many modern refinements and modifications of the ancient doctrine ; 
but I am concerned with the authoritative dogmatic statements. 
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the dogma has so many features peculiar to itself, and ft 
is so easily held in a loose and heretical way, that it must 
come under further and separate discussion. 

Let us consider, first, the vastness of the demand made 
upon our faith by the main proposition. It is better to be 
quite frank, though I may be only betraying my own 
incompetence. It appears to me, then, that the central 
statement is intrinsically incredible, and what no reasonable 
man would believe if offered for his acceptance in regard 
to a man living at the present time. We look at distant 
scenes through a glorifying haze, and can believe that things 
happened in thf far past which no one of competent under- 
standing would believe if reported now. This is due partly 
to the creative power of imagination, and partly to a defect 
of imagination which prevents us from picturing these 
remote events as they would appear amid the familiar trans- 
actions of every day. Now, let us imagine a living man, 
with whom we are intimately acquainted, with whom we go 
about, and converse, and eat and drink ; what evidence 
would convince us that this undoubted man was the eternal 
person through whom the universe was created, and that 
while he was sitting at our table, and teaching us wise and 
gracious lessons, he was at the same time sustaining the 
Milky Way, and controlling the destinies of innumerable 
worlds ? If he made such a claim for himself, we should 
think that, however wise and good, he was on that point 
insane. If indeed he wrought some vast cosmic miracle, 
we might possibly be awed into belief. But if he made no* 
such claim ; if he wrought only some terrestrial wonders, 
such as were ascribed to ancient prophets ; if he suffered from * 
weariness and pain ; if he constantly prayed, and habitually 
spoke of his dependence on his heavenly Father ; if there 
were things which he declared he did not know, and he 
refused the title of good ; we could only believe, as Peter 
did of Christ, that he was a man approved of God, and 
endowed with exceptional powers. But we can readily 
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‘conceive that he might have such weight and grandeur of 
character as to convince us that the spiritual communion 
which subsists between the soul and God was carried in him 
to an unexampled height, and that he was destined to 
be the greatest religious leader of mankind. No sublimity 
of act and character, however, could convince us that he 
transcended the possibilities of human nature, and was 
perfect God as well as perfect man. The main proposition, 
then, is so intrinsically incredible as to require proofs of 
quite exceptional cogency to justify our acceptance of it. 

In the second place, then, we must ask, do such proofs 
exist ? We are surely justified in supposing that, if such a 
prodigious fact as the hypostatic union ever took place, 
and the knowledge of it was essential to salvation, proofs 
of it would have been furnished which no candid mind 
could resist, and the doctrine would be stated in the Christian 
Scriptures with a clearness and constancy which could 
leave nothing to be desired. But this is notoriously not 
the case. It is impossible for us here to go step by step 
through the old Biblical controversy, and we must be content 
with genera] considerations. It cannot be pretended that 
the dogma in its completeness is stated anywhere in the 
New Testament. Indeed the very terms which are necessary 
to express it are not found. It has to be gathered by very 
doubtful inference from obscure intimations, which are 
supposed to be most easily explicable if we assume that 
the dogma was in existence. Even the central and imperfect 
statement that Christ was God in a supreme sense is only 
inferred from a few passages, where many learned and pious 
men have failed to discover it, while on the other hand 
Christ is so continually distinguished from God as to leave 
the impression that the writers never thought of identify- 
ing them. Hence, even if we could accept the old view of 
Biblical infallibility, we should feel that this doctrine at the 
best rested on a very slender and insecure basis, and that 
it could not possibly be the fundamental truth in the 
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Christian religion. But the old view of the Bible is con- 
fessedly untenable ; and therefore, even if the doctrine 
were clearly present in certain passages, we could not accept 
it oa that sole authority, for it might be due to the philo- 
sophical speculations of the time. In fact we find in the 
New Testament different modes at least of expression in 
regard to Christ’s person ; and the most exalted statements 
have a curious vagueness, and a speculative tinge, which 
^deprive them of the precision and weight of dogmatic 
statements. This is sufficient to show that there was in the 
first age no fixed and explicit doctrine of the Deity of Christ 
which was universally accepted as the basis of Christianity. 
The truth of this statement may be more apparent if we 
contrast the supposed allusions to Christ’s Deity with the 
assertion of Ms Messiahship, which is clear and universal. 

Notwithstanding these indisputable facts, Professor Sanday 
affirms that ‘no sooner had the Life of Jesus ended in apparent 
failure and shame than the great body of Christians — not 
an individual here and there, but the mass of the Church — 
passed over at once to the fixed belief that he was God.’^ 
This is asserted without a particle of evidence, as though 
it were an undoubted fact ; and it is perhaps all the more 
likely on this account to be accepted without question by 
the reader. Dr. Sanday’s candour and fairness are beyond 
suspicion ; and it is curious how differently different minds 
are affected by the same facts. For my own part, I believe 
that the evidence which exists is entirely opposed to his 
view, and that very many years passed away before the 
thought of such a doctrine entered any Christian mind.^ 
Dr. Sanday, indeed, appeals, by way of illustrating the 
argument from Scripture, to I Thessalonians, the first 
extant New Testament writing, ‘ written probably about 

1 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Article ’ Jesus Christ,’ p. 627. 

2 Not to cite other evidence at present, the fact that in the eucharistic 
prayers in the Didache Jesus is referred to simply as God’s ‘servant’ 
(Trats), seems to me conclusive against Dr. Sanday’s unqualified statement. 
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A.D. 51 — in any case not later than 53, or within the first 
quarter of a century after the ascension,’ and remarks on 
some of the phraseology which is there found. The highest 
claim which he makes is, not that Christ is identified With 
God, but that ‘ the glorified Jesus is, as it were, bracketed 
with “ God the Father.” ’ This refers especially to the 
opening words, ‘ To the church of the Thessalonians in God 
the Father and the I>ord Jesus Christ.’ We have had 
occasion to remark before on this sort of conjunction of 
terms, and seen how little can be inferred dogmatically 
from it. Here, however, we may observe further that, 
if God and Christ are bracketed together, t^ey are thereby 
distinguished from one another, and that the proper 
Trinitarian formula would be ‘ To the church in God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, three persons and 
one God ’ ; but surely every one must feel how utterly 
incongruous such an expression would be in the New Testa- 
flfent. That very high claims are there made on behalf of 
Christ no one questions ; but then we may safely assert, 
what so far as I know has never been doubted, that the 
whole Church believed that Jesus was the Christ, and there 
is nothing in the Epistle to the Thessalonians that claims 
more for him than naturally belonged to the spiritualized 
and glorified Messiah. Even the Jews believed that their 
human Messiah was to be the vicegerent and representative 
of God upon earth. The question is not whether the 
Apostles ascribed great prerogatives to the risen Christ, 
•but whether they thought that he possessed these by virtue 
of his eternal nature, or on the contrary God made him 
Lord and Christ, had raised him from the dead, had exalted 
him, had glorified him, had appointed him judge of the 
world, had given him a name above every name. This 
question is answered with perfect explicitness in the New 
Testament ; and even in the Fourth Gospel, where we are 
repeatedly told that the highest Christian doctrine is un- 
mistakably pronounced, Christ’s continual consciousness of 
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dependence on another than himself is most strongly marked. 
‘ The Father gave to the Son to have life in himself ’ ; ‘I 
can from myself do nothing’^ — these .words express the 
pervading sentiment of the book. 

Dr. Sanday, wishing to explain why so much doctrine is 
only implied, as he believes it is, and not stated, makes a 
remark which has a very serious bearing on apostolical 
teaching. He says, ‘ The Second Coming is the only point 
on which the Epistle can be said to contain direct and formal 
teaching. The other points are all assumed as something 
already known, not as imparted for the first time.’ Now, 
the explicit tec\ching is that in the time of men then living 
Christ would come down from heaven with a shout, the 
dead in Christ would rise, and then those who were living, 
including Paul himself, would be caught up in the clouds 
to meet the Lord in the air. Not only does this statement 
wear the appearance of temporary Jewish thought, but we 
know that in fact these things never took place, and that Paul 
therefore was mistaken in this part of his explicit teaching. 
How, then, are we to be certain that all the rest of his 
Messianic thought was absolutely correct ? May it not be 
necessary to understand some things in the spirit rather than 
in the letter ? And may it not be that the kernel of spiritual 
truth which we have to extract from its perishing shell is 
something different from the Greek metaphysics ? 

Dr. Samuel G. Green, in his Essay, ‘ Deity and Humanity 
of Christ,’ publislied in ‘ The Ancient Faith in Modern Light,’ 
virtually abandons the old style of argument from prooL 
texts, as leading to subjective exegesis, and consequently 
uncertain results.^ He accepts, however, as conclusive, 
not Christ’s statements that he was God, for none such can 
be found, but his self-assertiveness. From a great religious 
genius * Egoism disappears. To his disciples he will ever 
say, “ follow not me, but the Supreme Good ; be true and 
pure, not for my sake, but for the sake of that which is 

1 John V. 26, 30. 2 pp^ 1 5^ sq. 
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infinite and eternal, take my words, not because *1 utter 
them, but because they are in themselves divine.” ’ But 
Christ acted ver}j differently. ‘ He places his own person- 
ality always in the foreground : Verily, verily, I say unto 
you ” ’ ; ‘ Come unto Me, and I will give you rest ’ ; ‘Whoso- 
ever shall confess Me before men, him will I confess before My 
Father which is in heaven ’ ; ‘ He that loveth father or mother 
more than Me, is not v^orthy of Me ’ ; ‘No one knoweth the 
Son, save the Father ; neither doth any know the Father., 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal Him.’ Dr. Green includes the baptismal formula at 
the end of Matthew ; but this labours pnder too great 
critical suspicion to strengthen his argument. The stress 
lies on the general fact of Christ’s self-assertion, from which 
it is said to follow that there is no ‘ escape from the old 
dilemma : Aut Dens, ant homo non bonus'^ Dr. Martineau 
adopts the same rule ; but then he pushes it too far for Dr. 
Green’s purpose, for he says, in connexion with the Fourth 
Gospel, that ‘ a being divine enough really to be “a second 
god ” would be the last to think or say it.’^ Thus, while one 
writer concludes that no good being but God could advance 
such self-assertive claims, the other thinks that no genuine 
God could be so self-conscious as to make them, and therefore 
rejects them as not authentic. I must confess that such 
artificial moral maxims, which are promulgated in order to 
support foregone conclusions, affect me very slightly ; but 
as the argument is clearly put forward in perfectly good faith, 
and has often been relied upon, we must give it a few 
moments’ attention. 

In the first place, the self-assertiveness of Jesus in the 
Synoptical Gospels, on which the chief stress is laid owing 
to the critical difficulties which affect the Fourth, is described 
in exaggerated terms. So far is Jesus from placing his own 
personality always in the foreground that there is a large 
proportion of his teaching in which there is no reference 

ipp. 159 sqq. 2 Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 448. 
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to himself whatever. To take only one example, of primary 
importance, the prayer which he delivered as a model to his 
disciples is not offered to himself, and contains no allusion 
to himself. Christians, apparently considering that this 
was due to a becoming modesty, have, in the name of 
orthodoxy, improved upon the model, and supplied the 
deficiencies of their teacher. 

In the second place, the propriety of words, which are 
-not evil in themselves, depends very largely upon circum- 
stances ; and in order to arrive at a fair judgment we must 
consider the circumstances, and even try to imagine the 
tone in which the words were spoken. It does not follow, 
because it would be equally immodest and absurd for Dr. 
Green or me to say certain things, that Jesus was wrong 
in saying them, and could not have said them without some 
violation of humility. There is often more self-consciousness 
and vanity in disclaimers than in claims ; and if a man felt 
that a Divine burden was laid upon his soul, that he was 
called to be a teacher and leader of men, and that in a 
struggle with sin even unto death he must guide them into 
fresh fields of the spirit, he would be guilty of a false modesty 
if he did not speak simply and openly what was in his mind, 
and, lest men should think him vain, refused to summon 
them to his standard, and to require his followers, even for 
his sake, to prepare themselves for uttermost self-sacrifice. 
The rule for the philosopher in his study is not the rule 
for the prophet who has to guide men into new realms of 
spiritual life. 

And now let us glance at the cases which are relied upon. 
In the Sermon on the Mount Christ calmly sets aside some 
of the ancient law with the words ‘ but I say unto you.’^ 
Not only was the Messiah confessed!}^ entitled to such 
authority, but Jesus, without thinking of his Messianic call, 
may have relied purely on his own deeper inspiration. 
Lightfoot says these are ‘ the wwds of one who refutes, or 

1 Tyo) Se Atyoj vfuv, Matt. v. 22, etc. 
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determines a question, very frequently to be met with in 
the Hebrew writers.’^ Philo once uses the very phrase, 
‘ but I say unto thee,’^ and it would be rather hard on this 
account to affirm that Philo was not a good man. The 
demand made by Christ that men should confess him, and 
love him more than father or mother, was made when he 
was showing the Apostles that they must be ready for every 
sacrifice, and that, if they would really follow him, and 
enter into the work of his life, they must leave all earthly 
things behind, and never be ashamed to acknowledge him. 
If anyone thinks it was presumptuous in Jesus to gather 
disciples round him, and demand their devotion to himself 
as well as to his cause, I can only say that fhe general con- 
science does not ratify such a judgment. Religions are 
not founded, or men led to victory, by abstractions, daintily 
taught by thinkers who are too modest to lead. The words of 
comfort, ‘ come unto me,’ were spoken, from an irrepressible 
impulse of the heart, in an hour of spiritual exaltation, when 
the fulness of revealing light streamed in upon his soul, 
and in humble, yet triumphant thankfulness he received 
from his Father an overflowing knowledge of the deep things 
of God. He knew himself as the Son of God, and felt for 
a moment the loneliness of such knowledge ; and then he 
remembered that men were ignorant of the Father, and it 
devolved on him, with the great consciousness of sonship 
which was given to him, to be the revealer. There is nothing 
in this scene that takes us beyond the humility and faith- 
fulness and loving simplicity of a humanity most richly and 
wonderfully inspired. 

If self-assertion is a sign that a man is not good, Paul 
must be, as he feared he might become, a reprobate. He 
had the assurance to write, ‘ Behold, I Paul say unto you,’ 
as though that were sufficient authority to overthrow the 
most sacred claims of Judaism and again, ‘ Now I myself, 

^ Horae Heb. et Talm., in loco. 

* ^Eyw Sc crot X^oj, Quod det. pot. tns. § 43» 221. 
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Paul, exhort you.’^ He admonishes the disciples to imitate 
him, or praises them for having done so.^ He commends 
them for remembering him in all things^; ^ and through a 
long passage he enumerates the qualities and achievements 
which entitled him to their confidence.*^ According to the 
rule Paul’s spiritual gifts must have been lamentably low, 
since he thought they were so high and said so ; for surely 
a genuine Apostle would be the last to imagine or to boast 
that he was one. It is true, his claims are necessarily 
different from those of Christ, and cannot present an exact 
parallel, for the Apostle was not the Master ; but the point 
of the argument lies, not in the character of the claims, 
but in the allegation that a good man could not make them. 
Paul’s language goes far beyond that which any ordinary 
man, however wise and good, would be entitled to use ; 
and yet, for my part, I think that Paul was a good man, 
and spoke not from personal vanity, but from devotion to 
his cause, the deep-seated assurance of his divine mission, 
and the consciousness of an abounding spiritual insight. 

We cannot follow here the long controversy about the 
Fourth Gospel, the authenticity of the sayings ascribed 
therein to Christ, and their meaning. It may be sufficient 
to say, in general, that the truth of those cited by Dr. Green 
is most cordially accepted by many who are quite unable 
to hold the dogma of Chalcedon. Reference must, however, 
be made to one text on which many rely, ‘ The Father is 
greater than I.’^ ‘ How preposterous,’ it is said, ‘ for any 

mere human being of our race to be gravely telling the. 
world that God is superior to him ! ’ ® Preposterous indeed ; 
but then that is not what Christ is said to have done. On 
the other hand it might be said, ‘ How preposterous for 
one person of the Trinity to be gravely telling the world 

1 II Cor. X. I. See also Eph. iii. i, iv. i ; II Tim. i. 13, ii. 2. 

2 I Cor. iv. 16, 17, xi. i ; Philip, iii. 17 ; I Thess. i. 6 ; II Thess. iii. 
7, 9. See also Eph. iii. 2 sqq. 

2 I Cor. xi. 2. ^ II Cor. xi., xii. & John xiv. 28. ® p. 162. 
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that another person was superior to him, although they 
were really coequal and coeternal ! ’ But instead of this 
trifling, let us endeavour to recall the occasion, and to 
enter into the spnit of the scene. The words were not 
spoken to the world, but to the little band of sorrowing 
Apostles. They were full of trouble in the prospect of 
losing their beloved teacher, whom they believed to be the 
Messiah, the one appointed to establish the kingdom of God 
in Jerusalem, and to reign in righteousness over the nations. 
It seemed to them that all would be lost, and the disenchanted 
world return to its old dull routine, when their great leader 
was gone. But he bade them not be troubled, but rather 
rejoice, if they really loved him, reminding them that he 
was going to a greater than himself, whose cause he had 
served, and who would not let it perish, but would send his 
Spirit to abide with them ; and he himself, who had so loved 
the Father, would come in the might of that love to abide 
in their hearts. In tliis I see nothing preposterous, but 
words suited to the occasion. They may be, if you will, 
somewhat high-wrought and mystical ; but he who does 
not feel that the Divine idea in him, if realized, would bring 
him to something like this union with God has yet to learn 
the meaning of Christianity. And if we, ordinary men 
as we are, continually bore about in our hearts the thought, 

‘ The Father is greater than I,’ how much fretting and 
disappointment should we save ourselves, and how sweet a 
peace would dwell with us amid all our troubles. 

We may illustrate the sentiment of this passage by referring 
to John X. 29, where, according to the textus receptus, Christ 
announces that God is greater than men in general — ‘ The 
Father who gave them to me is greater than all.’ I do not 
suppose anyone has ever thought this ‘ preposterous,’ and 
therefore we may appeal to it, although critics think the 
true reading is ‘ That which my Father has given unto me 
is greater than all.’^ The reader may also be reminded 

1 The Revised Version retains the received text. 
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that St John gravely informs the world that ‘ God is greater 
than our heart, and that the witness of God is greater 
than the witness of men.^ A more modern example may be 
added. The Scottish Convention of Estates, in the time 
of the civil war in England, when explaining their reasons 
for sending help to the English Parliament, said, ‘ Our 
conscience, and God, who is greater than our conscience, 
beareth us record, that we aim altogether at the glory of 
^God, peace of both nations, and honour of the King.’® 
Thus language, which can be made to look ‘ preposterous ’ 
when torn from its connexion, becomes not only sensible, 
but devout, when restored to its proper setting. 

This appeal to Christ’s self-assertion, then, has little 
convincing force ; and we may well ask, why, if he believed 
himself to be God, did he never say so, but leave his disciples 
to infer the truth from his apparent want of humility ? It 
would have been so easy to place the question beyond doubt, 
and compel every one to think either that he was deranged 
or that he was God. It is especially strange that when he 
directly asked the disciples what they thought of him, he 
seems to have been more than content with Peter’s most 
imperfect answer. 

The opinion of the Apostles is inferred by Dr. Green from 
a single expression. He says, ‘ It is the definition of the 
Christian character, to be “ in Christ.” Now, whatever the 
full significance of this deep, dark saying, it is plainly in- 
applicable to one’s relation with his fellow-man. I am in 
Paul, in John ; how unmeaning would be the phrase ! ’ 

I believe the phrase would not be at all unmeaning, if Paul 
or John were the supreme leader of the Christian movement, 
whose indwelling spirit in men were felt to be the essence 
of that movement ; and probably the writer who spoke of 
being ‘ baptized into Moses would not have hesitated, 

1 1 John hi. 20 . 2 j John v. 9 . 

® Quoted by Sir W. Scott in The Legend of Montrose, Chapter I. 

4 I Cor. X. 2 . 
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if -the occasion had arisen, to speak of the Jews as, being 
‘ in Moses.’ We have seen before how perilous it is to build 
dogmas upon mere usages of language. There is no exact 
parallel to ‘ in Christ,’ for there is no second Christ ; but 
the preposition ‘ in ’ is used with such curious latitude in 
the New Testament that our translators are sometimes 
obliged to change it in order to avoid a phrase that in Enghsh 
would be unmeaning, or even ludicrous. For instance, 
Paul asks, ‘ What says the Scripture in Elijah ? ’^ ‘ Shall 

I come unto you in a rod ? and tells us that the Lord will 
descend from heaven ‘ in a trumpet.’^ A few other expres- 
sions, connecting ‘ in ’ with persons, may be quoted as 
illustrations of Biblical usage : — ‘ In Isaac sliall thy seed be 
called ’ ‘ I have you in my heart ’ ‘ Ye are not straitened 

•in us ’ ' We shall be magnified in you ’ ‘ They glorified 

God in me.’® Dr, J. H. Moulton observes that the pre- 
position cV ‘ has become so much a maid-of-all-work that 
we cannot wonder at its ultimate disappearance, as too 
indeterminate.’^ 

The phrase in question, however, whether it originated 
with St. Paul, or, as Sanday and Headlam suggest, ‘ came 
in some way ultimately from our Lord Himself,’^® is so 
predominantly Pauline, and used with such frequency by 
the Apostle, that it ought to be possible to determine its 
meaning with some exactness. Deissmann, in his exhaustive 
'work, Die 7ieutestamentlicheFormel HnChristo Jesu' untersucht, 
has proved that the preposition is used in its local sense ; 
but I confess I am unable to follow him when he maintains 
that this local sense is literal, and not figurative, or, as I 
should rather express it, materialistic, and not spiritual. 
His own explanation is that Christians live ‘ “ in ” the 

1 Rom. xi. 2. 2 1 Cor. iv. 21. ^ i Xhess. iv. 16. 

4 Rom. ix. 7 ; Heb. xi. 18. ® Philip, i. 7. 

® II Cor. vi. 12. II Cor. x. 15. ® Gal. i. 24, 

® A Grammar of New Testament Greek, I, Prolegomena, 1906, p. 103. 

Com. on Rom. vi. ii, p. 161. 
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element “ Christ,” ’ as they live in the air, or as fishes live 
in the water, or the roots of plants in the earth. ^ He 
justifies this through Paul’s identification of the Lord with 
the Spirit, and his use of the phrase ‘ in the Spirit ’ as identical 
in meaning with the phrase ‘ in Christ.’ He maintains 
that the use of ‘ in ’ in the former expression is obviously 
local, and that the pneumatic Christ was regarded by Paul 
as having a material body, however glorious and refined that 
body might be. He admits, however, that the literal meaning 
is not certain, though having the higher degree of probability, 
and contends that in any case the formula expresses the 
innermost communion of the Christian with the living Christ.^ 
My first objection to the literal meaning is that it could 
not possibly signify this innermost communion. If the 
Spirit is a diffused matter, like the air, good and bad might * 
be equally in it, as good and bad fishes are equally in the 
water. Another objection is that phrases which are clearly 
parallel to this do not admit of a materialistic explanation. 
Paul says, ‘ As in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all 
be made alive.’^ We cannot regard Adam as a kind of 
extended atmosphere, and it is not a sufficient explanation 
to say that the first phrase is an imperfect imitation of the 
second. Surely the meaning must be that as by sharing 
the Adamic nature all die, so by sharing the Christ-nature 
all shall be made alive. Again, ‘ those in the law ’ ( ot iy Tw 
stand in contrast with ‘ those in Christ ’ (though 
the antithesis is not directly expressed in this passage) ; 
and this language must denote those who make the law 
the principle of their lives ; and accordingly the contrasted 
phrase must signify those who find the principle of their 
lives in the spirit of Christ. Once more, Paul says, ‘ Ye are 
not in flesh, but in spirit, if God’s Spirit dwells in you.’^ 
This could not be true literally ; for the Roman readers 
were still living in their flesh. The meaning must be that, 

1 p. 84. 2 p, 3 I Qjj-. XV. 22. ^ Rom. hi. 19. 

^ Rom. vih. 9, 
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in the case supposed, the principle of their lives was not’carnal 
but spiritual. Accordingly, while accepting the local mean- 
ing, I cannot but regard spiritual locality as something quite 
distinct from material locality. This is one of the figures 
which express our spiritual relations far more vividly than 
any more precise description couid do. We can live in 
Christ, and Christ can live in us, in a manner apprehended 
by faith, and spiritually understood, and not in the same 
manner as we are in the air at the same moment that the air 
is in us. With Dr. Green’s conclusion from the phrase I am 
in hearty concurrence — ‘ In ? very important sense, Christ is 
Christianity’;^ yes, Christ, not dogmas about, him ; Christ in 
the heart, the heart resting in Christ, so full of faith and love 
as to find itself at home in God, a son reconciled and glorified. 

While, however, the main features of the dogma are 
absent from the New Testament, and have to be constructed 
from very doubtful inferences, one part is expressly stated, 
namely the birth from a virgin. It would carry us far beyond 
due limits to discuss here the historical credibility of this 
event, and it must be sufficient to mention that the narratives 
of the infancy in Matthew and Luke are irreconcilable with 
one another ; that the part which alleges a miraculous birth 
is confined to about tw'o verses in Luke which have a 
suspicious appearance of interpolation ; that in Matthew 
there are some curious readings in a few of the old authorities 
which are suggestive of a time when this portion of the 
Creed was not yet accepted ; that both the genealogies 
trace the descent of Jesus through Joseph ; and that there 
is no trace of the story in the rest of the New Testament. 
But supposing that this event is an historical, and not 
merely a symbolical fact, it cannot prove more than that 
the birth of the human Jesus was miraculous, unless we resort 
to ideas which it is impossible for a reverent mind to entertain. 

Another weakness in the evidence is found in the history 
of the dogma. A doctrine which took six hundred years to 

ip. 163. 
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get into proper shape, and which involved the repudiation 
of a general Council as a robber synod, and the condemnation 
of a Pope for heresy, cannot easily bq regarded as part 
of a sacred deposit, known, if not to Christendom at large, 
at least to the ecclesiastical authorities from the first. The 
slow growth of opinion must be studied in the history of 
doctrine ; but by way of illustration we may refer to some 
expressions of Justin Martyr, who was regarded as a pillar 
of orthodoxy, in addition to those which have been already 
quoted in connexion with the doctrine of the Trinity, In 
alluding to the appearance to Moses in the bush, which he 
explains as an jjppearance of the pre-existent Christ or Logos, 
he supports his interpretation by the following statement — 
‘ No one with a particle of sense would venture to say that 
the Creator and Father of the universe, having left all the 
things above heaven, appeared in a little piece of earth.’ ^ 
This implies a very marked degree of inferiority to God 
the Father on the part of the Logos. The latter is accord- 
ingly referred to as ‘ serving the God who is above the 
world, above whom there is no other. Again, having 
spoken in exalted terms of the Father, he asks, ‘ How then 
could he either speak to anyone, or be seen by anyone, or 
appear in a very minute portion of earth, when the people 
at Sinai could not behold even the glory of him who was 
sent by him . . . ? Neither Abraham, nor Isaac, nor Jacob, 
nor any other man saw the Father and unspeakable Lord 
of absolutely all things and of Christ himself ; but they 
saw him who according to his [the Father’s] will was both 
a God, his Son, and an angel. Again, as a pre-existent God, 
Christ is described as ‘ under the Creator of the universe.’^ 

^ Ov Tov Trotrp^v twv oAcuv nal Trarcpa, KaraXiTrovra ra virep ovpavov 
awavraj kv oXiyw yy]S fJ^optw 7 r€<f)dv 6 aL Trds ocrTtcrovv, kolv pnKpbv vovv 
ro\fiil](r€L ctTrctv. Dial. 60. 

" *YTr 7 ]p€TovvTa TO) VTrep Kocrpiov Oeiu, xnrkp ov aA.Xos ovk ecrri. Dial. 60. 

3 Dial. 127. 

^ 'Ytto tov TTOLYfTjjv Twv oXo)V. Dial. 56. The MSS. read inrep, but the 
context proves this to be a blunder. 
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Thus Justin Martyr is so far from asserting the coecjuality 
of the second person of the Trinity with the Father, that 
he insists on its impossibility, and deduces his doctrine from 
the supposed necessity of some intermediate Divine being 
who was far inferior and subject to the supreme and ultimate 
source of being. 

We must now proceed, in the fourth place, to some con- 
siderations which strongly influence my own mind, though 
I know not how they may affect others. Our view of the 
universe, and of the history of mankind, has been entirely 
changed since this doctrine was promulgated, and the two 
conceptions have consequently contracted very uneasy 
relations with one another. Formerly theflittle planet on 
which we dwell was the central body, constituting about half 
the known universe ; and the cosmic drama of providence 
was concerned with the fortunes of our race. Heaven was 
an encircling sphere, or rather series of spheres, not far 
removed from the earth, whither, on quitting these lower 
scenes, Christ ascended, and where, according to the Fourth 
Article of the Church of England, he sits with his flesh 
and bones until he return at the last day. Then too, the 
history of mankind was supposed to have lasted only between 
four and five thousand years ; and this period included the 
history of the entire universe, which existed chiefly for the 
sake of man. But now not only our planet, but the solar 
system, of which it is so small a member, is as a speck of sand 
in an immeasurable desert. The solid heaven has melted 
away into reaches of trackless space, whose vast distances 
can be expressed only in numbers which utterly baffle the 
imagination. Time has unfolded her lengthening scroll, and 
the period even of our earth goes back through millions of 
years. Civilization has revealed her buried monuments, 
which have completely altered our ideas of human history, 
and the primeval savage made the first rude beginnings 
of the arts many thousands of years before the Biblical 
Adam walked in Paradise. Into this universe, as we now 
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know it, the old theology seems to me to lit most uneasily. 

I know that time and space do not alter purely spiritual 
relations ; but in the dogma under discussion we are dealing, 
not with these, but with an absolutely miraculous and unique 
incarnation, the results of which extend through the entire 
range of the universe. We cannot help asking why our tiny 
sphere was selected for this amazing miracle ; why, if it was 
necessary for the salvation of mankind, it took place after 
such a vast period of human history had elapsed ; why, 
when at last the time came, it was so obscurely announced 
that to this day about two-thirds of the human race know 
nothing of it ; and why, among those who acknowledge it, 
it has borne sd little fruit, leaving the mass of Christians 
little better, and many a great deal worse, than their 
neighbours, so that many parts of the history of Christendom 
are more like a carnival of Satan than a kingdom of God. 
Everything seems out of proportion, and the whole ecclesi- 
astical scheme belongs to a picture of the universe which 
science has entirely obliterated. So real is this objection 
that some of the early Protestant theologians rejected the 
Copernican astronomy, and in more recent times Philippi, 
who could not do so, maintained that on account of the 
incarnation our earth had the chief place of dignity in the 
universe, and the stars were without inhabitants, and were 
created for the sake of the earth. ^ This position has lately 
been maintained, with a full consideration of the scientific 
evidence, by Dr. A. R. Wallace.^ I cannot discuss the 
scientific arguments, which are full of fascination ; but . 
has not the discovery of radium seriously weakened one of 
the most important, relating to the period of the sun’s dura- 
tion as a source of heat ? It is certainly difficult to believe 
that a universe which, though finite, is of such inconceivable 
magnitude, was necessary for the production of the human 

1 See Grimm, Insf. The,, p. 346, note 2. 

^ Man's Place in the Universe. A Study of the Results of Scientific 
Research in Relation to the Unity or Plurality of Worlds, 1903. 
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brain or other organ of intelligence, and that, apart from our 
little world, it consists of nothing but unconscious matter. 
Science, however, must determine, if it can determine, this 
question. MeanwTiile our spiritual perspective is inevitably 
altered, and the problems opened up by onr vision of in- 
calculable ages are untouched by Dr. Wallace’s arguments. 

In connexion with this failure of the ecclesiastical scheme 
to exhibit results at all proportioned to its pretensions we 
may notice a popular argument which is often advanced on 
the other side. It may be presented in the words of Dr. 
Green, who states it with a grave courtesy. He says, ‘ One 
fact, uniformty and mournfully apparent in the annals of 
Unitarianism, is its absence of transformiri^ and vitalizing 
power. It does not convert. This is simply the testimony 
of its adherents — their constant, sorrowful confession.’^ 
I was not aware of such a constant confession on the part 
of Unitarians ; but as this kind of argument is dragged 
into a doctrinal question, it is necessary to notice it. 

In the first place, then, the statement, though I am sure 
it is made in perfectly good faith, is not true, and it is 
virtually contradicted in the next sentence, in which Dr. 
Green says, ' In many cases they are earnest, sincere, devout. 
They would spend and be spent, if they could only win 
men’s souls to righteousness, purity, and love.’ Now, as 
Unitarians are supposed to be born in that outer region 
where there is nothing but sin, how come they to possess 
such a Christian spirit as is here ascribed to them, if their 
religion does not convert ? It is evident that Dr. Green 
regards their virtues as real, and not mere tinsel laid on by 
Satan to deceive the unwary, as orthodoxy, with genial 
charity and insight, has sometimes maintained. Indeed 
in my young days it w^as so fully recognized that Unitarians 
were not the fiends which by the hypothesis they ought to 
have been that a reason for this awkward fact had to be 
discovered, and it was said that the devil, being sure of 

1 p. 163. 1. c. 
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them hereafter, did not think it worth while tempting them 
now. We may, however, leave these amenities of ancient 
controversies, and turn to more serious reflections. It is 
probably true that many Unitarians, as well as many 
Trinitarians, deeply conscious of the transforming and 
vitalizing force of Christianity in themselves, are surprised 
and sorrowful that it has not a greater influence in the 
world ; but this is far from being a confession that it does 
not convert — nay, it is an assertion that it does convert. 
Unitarians, again, have deliberately refrained from following 
the methods of revivalists, and may have been too sceptical 
about the value of sudden conversions ; and to some extent 
they have been hampered, and had their energies diverted, 
by the necessity for intellectual defence ; but because they 
prefer to work in quiet ways, and rely on steady influence, 
and do not blow a trumpet before them when they hold out 
a hand to a sinful brother, we are not to conclude that they 
have no saving grace, and that their labours in the abodes 
of misery and sin in our great cities have had no redeeming 
efficacy. 

In the second place, the argument may be retorted with 
tenfold force. As we have seen, one of the most formidable 
objections to the whole ‘ orthodox ’ system is its miserable 
failure to redeem the world. For centuries it has had 
everything on its side, and ample opportunity for creating 
a paradise of God ; and many people find it quite impossible 
to believe that a miracle so stupendous as the incarnation 
could have been allowed to result in such a deplorable fiasco 
as is presented by Christendom. That Christianity, under 
every form, has produced beautiful and saintly characters, 
and that it is still working as a saving power in the world, 
is happily most true ; but the souls of saints are mere spots 
of light in a vast and dreary picture, while the crimes that 
have been committed in the name of Christianity, and often 
actually produced by the tenets which were held, thrust 
themselves upon the sight, and fill every heart that has 
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really been touched by the spirit of Christ with anguish 
and indignation. In short, the Saviour has been crucified 
on a cross of presijmptuous metaphysics. 

But lastly, it is unsafe to argue from practical results to 
theoretic truth ; for although they have a real connexion, 
man is influenced by numerous agencies besides his specu- 
lative opinions, and the power of conversion lies far less 
in abstract truth than in the personal persuasion of a holy 
love. We must observe, moreover, that the power of 
moving great and indifferent multitudes by spiritual appeal 
is a very rare gift in any church, and it is not every one 
who holds Wesley’s doctrines that can speak with Wesley’s 
tongue. 

One other objection to the established dogma must be 
noticed. It appears to me that it is unpresentable in thought, 
and therefore can be no real object of belief. By this state- 
ment, I must repeat, I do not mean that it is something 
mysterious, the mode of which is beyond human comprehen- 
sion, but that the several propositions constituting the 
dogma present no coherent meaning, and cannot be all 
believed at the same time. The controversy has, in modern 
times, turned almost exclusively on the proposition that 
Christ is God. This is a clear statement, which may be 
accepted or rejected ; but it is a very small part of the 
ecclesiastical dogma, and, if put forward as the whole of it, 
is as heretical as the opposite assertion that he was simply 
man. The essence of the doctrine is found in the hypostatic 
•union, and here it is that the lines of thought become so 
blurred as to exhibit a confused and unmeaning picture to 
the mind. I speak of course only for myself ; for powerful 
thinkers seem to have been quite unconscious of this per- 
plexity. But let us view the exact point of the difficulty. 
The fundamental proposition is that Christ had two complete 
natures, the human and the Divine. The essence of each 
of these two natures is personality, the Divine nature being 
purely personal, the human nature having in addition a 
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material body. Considered apart from their union, then, 
there are two persons ; and if you were to obliterate the 
personality of the human nature you would mutilate that 
nature, and it would be no longer complete. Instead, 
therefore, of saying that two natures were united, we may 
say that two persons were united ; and, as it is heresy to say 
that the two natures were fused together, so as to make a 
third nature different from either, we must suppose that 
these two persons remain in indestructible entirety, as is 
indeed expressly declared by the definition of Chalcedon, 

‘ the same perfect in deity, the same perfect in humanity.’^ 
Accordingly the dogma declares that Christ had two wills, 
the human and 'the Divine ; or, in other words, that he was 
two persons, for will is a characteristic mark of personality. 
But this is heresy ; and we shall forfeit our salvation if we 
say that he was more than one person. If, in order to 
escape this difficulty, you say that the personality resided in 
the Divine nature, you destroy the human nature ; for an 
apparent man without personality is not a man at all. 
The dogma, therefore, appears to be one of which you may 
believe the several parts at different times, but which it 
is impossible to believe all at once ; for in asserting one 
part you are denying another. It follows that for me (I 
speak not for others) to affirm my belief that the two 
complete and distinct natures were united in one person 
would not be to accept a sublime mystery, but to make 
an assertion which is absolutely destitute of meaning, being 
tantamount to saying that Christ was at one and the same* 
time two persons and only one person. Such are the 
subtleties on which Christian theologians, in utter disregard 
of the teachings of their Master, have made salvation to 
depend. 

We may refer here to a curious doctrine put forward in 
modern times by some theologians who contrive to maintain 
a reputation for orthodoxy. I allude to the doctrine of 

^ TeActov Tov ai^ov cv OeorrjTLj rcActov' tov avrbv iv avOpw'rroTrjri. 
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Kenosis (emptying).^ The signs of human limitation in 
the Christ of the Gospels are too obvious to be denied, and 
it is admitted that there were certain things, such as the 
time of the second, advent and the authorship of some of the 
books of the Old Testament, which he did not know, and 
that he accepted one or more popular errors. This limitation 
seems inconsistent with his Deity ; and in order to explain it 
the doctrine of Kenosis has been invented. This word is 
derived from Philippians ii. 7, where we read that Christ 
‘ emptied himself,’^ and this is explained as meaning that 
he voluntarily laid aside his omniscience when he became 
incarnate. One German theologian, indeed, Gess, goes so 
far as to maintain that, when the Logos became incarnate, his 
actual Deity was reduced to a mere potentiality, and, having 
even laid aside his self-consciousness, he was, during his 
residence on earth, not only without the relative attributes 
of omniscience, omnipotence, and omnipresence, but even 
without his eternal and essential holiness, truth, and love.^ 
Other advocates of Kenosis, however, do not go so far. Dr. 
Sanday applies it to the records of demoniacal possession. 

‘ There can be no doubt,’ he says, ‘ that Jesus himself shared, 
broadly speaking, the views of His contemporaries in regard 
to these cases ’ ; and he explains this by adding, ‘ There was 
a certain circle of ideas which Jesus accepted in becoming 
man in the same way in which he accepted a particular 
language with its grammar and vocabulary.’^ Before 
proceeding further we may notice how incorrect is the analogy 
which is here introduced. The adoption of an innocent 
practice, such as the use of a language different from your 


^ Some account of this is given by Dr. Green in the Essay already 
mentioned. He frankly admits the limitations of Christ’s power and 
knowledge, while professing to retain the dogma of the two natures in 
one person. 

2 'EauTov kK€vwcr€. ^ See Nitzsch, Dogniatik, p. 481. 

^ Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible, Art. ‘Jesus Christ,’ p.624. Does Dr. Sanday 
really mean that the Logos bore the name of Jesus before the incarnation ? 
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own, is an acquisition instead of a self-emptying, and bears 
no resemblance to the acceptance of, and honest belief in, an 
idea which you know to be false. The one lies within the 
range of voluntary choice ; the other would be, at least 
to a man, simply impossible. This doctrine, however, which 
has been invented in order to save a tottering orthodoxy, 
is rank heresy ; for the Council of Chalcedon, as we have 
seen, pronounced Christ to be perfect, or complete, in Deity, ^ 
which he certainly was not if the second person of the Trinity 
made himself imperfect when he became incarnate. At an 
earlier time Athanasius was quite explicit upon this subject. 
He says, ‘ The flesh did not bring ignominy to the Logos, 
God forbid, but rather the former was glorified by the latter, 
nor when the Son who was in the form of God assumed the 
form of a slave did he suffer diminution of his Deity.’ ^ 
Augustine is equally decisive. He speaks of the Son as 
‘ remaining indeed in his Divinity, and not withdrawing 
from the Father, nor in anything changed by the assumption 
of man.’^ Anselm, at a later time, expressly rejects this 
idea of Kenosis, and supplies what seems a conclusive argu- 
ment against it. He says, ‘ The assumption of man into the 
unity of the person of God will not be made except wisely 
by the supreme wisdom, and consequently he will not assume 
in man what is in no respect useful, but very injurious to the 
work which the same man is to do. For ignorance would be 
useful to him for nothing, but injurious for many things : 
for how, without immeasurable wisdom, shall he do so many 
and so great works as he is to do ? Or how shall men believe 
him, if they know that he is ignorant ? If, however, they 
do not know, for what will that ignorance be useful to him ? ’ 


^ TcActo? iv B^oTiyn. 

” O 1 U yap dSo^iay yveyKev y (rdp^ t(o Xoyo), /my yeVotro, dXXd p,aAAov 
avry SeSo^aerraL Trap avTOv, ovBe k7r€iSy SovXov pLOp<f)yv dveXa/Sev 6 iv 
fiop(l>jj Oeov v7rdpx(ov vlog, yXarTwOy OiOTyro^. Epistola ad A delphium, 4 . 

3 * Manens quidem in divinitate sua, et non recedens a Patre, nec in 
aliquo mutatus, assumendo tamen hominem.’ De catech. rudibus, xxvi. 9 . 
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The argument proceeds to say that even in infancy he pannot 
be ignorant ; for from the moment when he became man 
he was always ful] of God, and hence was never without his 
power and wisdom.^ Thomas Aquinas more plainly denies 
that there was ignorance even in the human nature of Christ ; 
for the fulness of grace excluded ignorance as well as sin.^ 
This reasoning seems unanswerable ; and even if we could 
admit the possibility of God’s relinquishing his own eternal 
attributes, we cannot suppose that in becoming incarnate 
he would renounce the very attribute which would be most 
essential to him as a teacher of truth. It is not only Catholic 
theology which condemns the doctrine of Xenosis. The 
Formula of Concord expressly denies that,^ even according 
to his human nature, Christ’s knowledge was limited, and that 
he was incapable of having omnipotence and other attributes 
of the Divine nature.^ We must add that a God who has 
laid aside his Divine attributes has ceased to be God, so 
that the doctrine amounts to no more than this, that there 
was in Christ a special, though imperfect, manifestation 
of the Divine, 

We must pass now to a different and more congenial order 
of reflection.*^ If there is no authoritative dogmatic revela- 
tion, and we find ourselves unable to accept the decisions 
of the Greek theologians, we must construct our Christol- 
ogy from the facts of Christian experience or of Christian 
consciousness. Christianity nurtures a peculiar kind of 
spiritual life, which bears a certain relation to Jesus Christ ; 
and this life or spirit contains implicitly certain truths 
which it is the business of the Christian theologian to draw 
forth and express in intellectual form. This is no easy Husk, 
and in the interpretation of our deepest consciousness, and 

^ Cur Deus homo, lib. II, xiii. 2 Summa theo., Pars III, Qu. xv. Art. iii. 

® Epitome, Art. viii. Negativa §§ 17-20. 

4 The line of thought here followed, respecting the person of Christ, 
has been already given to the public, in different words, in my Essex Hall 
Lecture, ‘ Some Thoughts on Christology,' 1902. 
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the endeavour to present its contents in the shape of objective 
truth, the greatest care is necessary ; for there is a strong 
and natural tendency to confuse the expfrience itself with 
the intellectual conceptions which have been early implanted 
in our minds and associated with our religion. Attempts 
have been made to establish the Deity of Christ on the basis 
of immediate experience, and to show that Christians have 
a direct consciousness of ‘ the living Christ,’ quite apart 
from the historical records of his earthly sojourn. This 
argument has been very skilfully presented by the late Dr. 
Dale,^ but appears to me to be completely fallacious. The 
reality of the experiences I admit as fully as Dr. Dale, and 
have endeavoured to prove, in the earlier part of this work, 
that they point to a Source higher than ourselves. But 
they have no power whatever to prove the existence of an 
incarnate God hypostatically united for ever to human nature 
or to present as an historical reality a figure identical with 
that of Jesus exhibited in the four Gospels. These ideas are 
not part of tlie experience, but only suggestions awakened 
by association in minds already possessed with them. To 
take the strongest instance, the fact that prayer to Christ 
brings peace of heart or strength of will cannot prove that 
it is Christ personally who answers the prayer ; for it may be 
that God answers all sincere prayer, however imperfect or 
erroneous may be the form in which it is offered. Can we 
doubt that the pious heathen received some spiritual gift in 
response to his prayers ? We know that at the present day 
numbers of men who address their prayers, not to Christ, 
but to the Father are quite as familiar as the most orthodox 
believer with the experience described by Dr. Dale. Indeed 
the fundamental notion of an orthodoxy, that spiritual 
blessings are confined to those who hold certain dogmatic 
opinions, is pure delusion ; and therefore our consciousness 
of spiritual blessings cannot prove that the opinions in which 
we have been nurtured are necessarily correct, although from 

The Living Christ and the Four Gospels. 
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lifelong habit they press themselves on our thought. as the 
natural interpretation of our religious experience.^ Now, 
in the case of (^hristians of every school, their religious 
experiences are throughout directed and coloured by their 
faith in Christ. It is in his spirit that prayers are offered ; 
it is to God conceived through the image of graciousness 
and forgiving love presented to the world in Christ that they 
are addressed ; it is in his benediction of peace and pardon 
that the answer comes. It is true, as Dr. Dale says, that 
men have ‘ found God in him.’^ But then men have found 
God in nature without becoming pantheists ; and many have 
found God in some blessed soul that no one has ever deified. 
To find God in him and to find that he is Go8 are two totally 
different things. Bearing in mind, then, these precautions, 
let us endeavour to analyse with some precision the impres- 
sion which he has made upon Christendom, and then to 
interpret the meaning of this impression. It contains several 
elements, which by their varying effect on different minds 
might give rise to many shades of doctrine. 

The earliest impression which he made upon those who 
personally knew and heard him was that he was a prophet, 
who spoke with an immediate, God-given authority, and not 
as the scribes, who borrowed their teachings from the records 
of an ancient inspiration. We are told that the people 
‘ glorified God, saying that a great prophet has risen up 
among us, and that God has visited his people,’^ and that 
^ the multitudes were astonished at his teaching.’^ After his 
death two of his disciples are said to have described him as 
‘ a prophet mighty in deed and word before God and all 
the people.’^ The passage of the Old Testament in which 
it is related that Moses told the fathers that God would 

^ See an interesting passage quoted from Jonathan Edwards by Professor 
James in his Gifford Lectures, p. 200, note 2. Speaking of conversion, he 
says, ' What they have experienced is insensibly strained, so as to bring it 
to an exact conformity to the scheme already established in their minds.’ 

^ p. 34. 3 Luke vii. 16. 4 Matt. vii. 28. * Luke xxiv. 19. 
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raise vip a prophet from among their brethren is applied to 
him.^ In accordance with this view he is frequently addressed 
as ‘ teacher ’ in the Gospels, as though teaching were his one 
characteristic function.^ As a prophet was empowered by 
God to teach, he is spoken of as God’s ‘ servant Jesus,’ or 
as his ‘ holy servant Jesus,’ whom he had anointed.^ This 
view of him has remained permanently in the Church. The 
Catechismus Romanus says that ‘Jesus Christ was a supreme 
prophet and master,^ who taught us the will of God, and 
from whose teaching the world has received knowledge of 
the heavenly Father.’^ 

In this connexion a question of great importance arises. 
Some would be content to rest here, and to attach such 
superlative excellence to the thing taught as to be willing to 
lose the teacher in his lesson. Once a truth is known, it is 
said, it matters not, except as a piece of historical information, 
who first promulgated it. Theodore Parker went so far 
as to say that ‘ If Christianity be true at all, it would be just 
as true if Herod or Catiline had taught it.’® The doctrine 
of gravitation, when once it is known, is received on its own 
evidence, and it is not necessary to learn anything about 
Newton. He might be utterly forgotten, or he might have 
been a bad man, and yet the benefit of his labours would 
remain absolutely unimpaired. So, it is said, Jesus might 
be entirely forgotten, or even have ‘ had never so many 
moral deficiencies,’^ and nevertheless Christianity would 

1 Acts iii. 22, vii. 37. 

2 The title of 8t8a(rKaXo9 is applied to him repeatedly in each of the 
Gospels, more than forty times in all. This fact is concealed by the usual 
English rendering, ‘ Master.’ 

2 Acts iii. 13, 26, iv. 27. ^ M agister, 

^ Pars I, Cap. iii. § ii. In the Hihbert Journal, October, 1906, there is 
an interesting article on * Jesus the Prophet,’ by Professor Kennett, 
indicating points in which Jesus resembled the ancient Prophets. 

^ A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion, pp. 157 sq., Miss Cobbe's 
edition. 

7 Parker, 1 . c. 
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remain, its truth being accepted, not on the authority of 
its teacher, but on the ground of its own rational truth. 
There seems somg reason in this, and yet to the general 
Christian heart it must appear a cold and repellent view. 
Can we justify this feeling, or is it a mere prejudice ? This 
question we must attempt to answer. 

First, let me say that in treating as defective the opinion 
which is under consideration I must not be supposed to cast 
any slur upon the men who hold it. It has been intimately 
associated with an ideal which is as old as Christendom. 
The disciple is to be as his Master, having the same 
direct and intimate communion with God ; he is to be 
transfigured into the same image ; the wrrlcf is to rejoice in 
the manifestation of the sons of God ; and then the Son will 
deliver up the kingdom to the Father, that God may be all 
in all. If God anointed Jesus with holy Spirit and power, 
he also ‘ anointed us, . . . and gave us the earnest of the 
Spirit in our hearts.’^ Christians ‘ have an anointing from 
the Holy One,’ and ‘ know all things ’ ; and ‘ the anointing 
. . . abideth in them,’ and they ‘ need not that anyone 
teach ’ them.2 If anyone, with sincere self-knowledge, 
feel that it is so with him, he is already perfect, and the 
doctrine founded on this experience is for him adequate and 
complete. But to most of us these things are ideals, and we 
count not ourselves to have attained. The earnest of the 
Spirit is indeed within ; but it is not yet the full-orbed light 
that knows no setting. The words in Christ’s prayer, as 
►recorded in the Fourth Gospel, describe a wide experience. 
There is the careless world, vv^ith no knowledge of the righteous 
Father. The exalted Son of God knows him, for he lives in 
him, and bears about the abiding consciousness of God in 
his heart. The disciple, with spiritual discernment half 
awakened, recognizes in Jesus the glory of Divine love 
which has been given him, and, knowing that God has sent 
him, aspires to the reception and indwelling of the same love. 

1 II Cor. i. 21 sq. 2 1 John ii. 20, 27. 

U 
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For. or dinary Christians, then, the teaching is inseparable 
from the prophet who taught it. He has passed into their 
religion, and become an object of religiojis veneration and 
love ; and that gracious figure, with his words and deeds of 
mercy, with his triumphs and his sorrows, with his love 
obedient unto death and victorious over it, fills a larger space 
in their memory, and a holier shrine in their hearts, than the 
substance of his teaching, as it might be expressed in formal 
propositions, and taught like some lesson in science. It is 
the peculiarity of Christian discipleship that it is not obedience 
to a law, however sacred, or the acceptance of a theology, 
however true, but the impress of a Spirit and a communion of 
Love ; and if ' that blessed image which has dwelt as a 
redeeming power in the heart of Christendom were to fade out 
of the memory, no teaching could take its place as an uplifting 
power, for the kindling touch of sympathy and love would 
be wanting. 

Again, we must observe that spiritual truth is not like 
scientific truth, apprehended by a pure process of the 
intellect. Truth of the latter kind is always equally clear 
and equally certain ; but moral and spiritual truth comes 
rather in visions, which now may glow with noonday 
splendour, and again become shadowy and evanescent ; 
and such truth is communicated, not through propositions 
and proofs, such as Herod or Catiline might be equal to, 
but only through its living power in a sonl in which it dwells, 
and which is therefore able to touch the eyes of our souls, 
and clear them from the film that hides from us the deep, 
things of God. You tell us, for instance, that love is of God, 
and that we must love our brethren. But what is love ? 
To know it, we must see it and feel it ; and when we kneel 
before the cross, we know it, and, perceiving at the same 
time our own emptiness and need, we find that the command- 
ment to love is turned into a quickening spirit. 

Is then the experience satisfied if to the prophet and 
teacher we add the example of moral excellence ? The 
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impression of Christ’s exalted character extends beyond the 
limits of his avowed followers. We need not attempt here 
to draw forth the^various elements which combined to form 
the harmonious and beautiful picture. It is sufficient to 
say that he left on those who knew him best an impression 
of unequalled holiness and love, of devout submission to 
the Divine will, and of gracious tenderness towards the 
repentant sinner. In all these things he left us an example, 
that we should follow his steps. ^ There is undoubtedly a 
high power in example, provided it be the example of one 
whom we honour. But if this condition be not included, 
and example be merely a formal pattern, ^which we may 
copy if we will, then it becomes at best a cold light to guide 
our steps in safety, if we happen to be wise enough to follow 
it. Even in this lower sense example may be of great value, 
a^d there are many things in which the example of Christ 
approves itself to our conscience, and gives us wholesome 
direction upon the path of duty. But if we paused here, 
we should feel that our description of Christian experience 
was sadly inadequate. Christ’s life, in its outward aspects, 
is not a model which men in general can usefully imitate. 
We have our various gifts and callings, and the pursuits 
and surroundings of most men must be utterly unlike those 
of Christ. We must follow him, then, not in the letter, 
but in the spirit ; and a spiritual example can be only 
spiritually discerned, and we cannot use it, as we might a 
picture or a statue, to reproduce in some sort of more or 
Tess perfect copy. 

We must pass on, then, to a deeper experience than that 
which connects us with the teacher and example. Jesus is, 
to the heart that loves him, ‘ a quickening spirit,’ one who 
forms the interior life, and fills it with an abounding energy, 
or, perhaps, we should rather say, the communicator of life, 

^ I Pet. ii. 21. See also Matt. xx. 28 ; John xiii. 15, 34, xv. 12 ; Rom. 
XV. 3 ; I Cor. xi. i ; II Cor. viii. 9 ; Eph. v. 2 ; Philip, ii. 5 ; Col. iii. 13 ; 

I Tim. vi. 13 ; I Pet. iiL 17 sq. ; I John ii. 6, hi. 3, 7, 16, iv. 17, 
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who sends a conscious thrill pulsating through the sleeping 
soul. The idea of life in connexion with Christ is of such 
frequent occurrence in the writings of P^ul and John that 
it is hardly necessary to refer to particular passages. It 
evidently expresses what to them was a heart-felt reality. 
They had ‘ passed out of death into life.’^ They had seen 
‘ the life,’ and through that vision had entered into ‘ fellow- 
ship with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ. Paul 
felt that his old self had been ‘ crucified with Christ,’ and 
it was no longer he that lived, but Christ that lived in him.^ 
He was anxious that Christ should be formed in his disciples,^ 
and should dw^ll in their hearts by faith.® Such language 
expresses an abounding sense of a new ‘ spirit of life ’ which 
had come to them in Christ, filling them with an unexpected 
love and holy self-devotion, which took possession of them, 
driving out the old selfishness and pride and worldlines*; 
and converting their belief in God into a consciousness of 
his living touch upon the soul. Now, this experience is 
repeated through the ages, and is, in numberless cases, 
as vivid and coercive to-day as it was eighteen centuries ago. 

But, it may be said, we are here falling into the error 
which has been pointed out, of misinterpreting what is purely 
a Divine experience, unconditioned by past history, and it 
is only through a confusion of thought that we ascribe it 
to the influence of Jesus. Knowing the danger, let us tread 
warily. First, then, it seems to be as certain a fact as 
anything in the past can be, that Jesus made a profound 
personal impression upon his immediate disciples, and" 
that this impression, though largely conveyed through the 
instrumentality of teaching, was something quite apart from 
the mere matter of his teaching. If some comfortable and 
self-satisfied sophist had said the same things, he would not 
have touched the heart of the world. It is the personal force 
behind, the native power of commanding men, that drives 

1 1 John iii. 14. 2 i John i. 1-3. 2 Qai. jj. 20. 

^ Gal. iv. 19. ^ Eph. iii. 17. 
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teaching home ; and if words of grace and truth lingered 
in the ears of the multitude after they had listened to one 
of Christ’s discoij^rses, it was the tone and look that made 
the words live, and wakened in the hearers the sleeping 
energy of emotion and conviction. Again, it will hardly 
be denied that Jesus brought into the world a new ideal of 
life, that of a holy and loving Son of God, with all the fulness 
of meaning that these words contain. The ideal is still there, 
it may be in fragmentary form, and with mists of legend 
hanging about it, but still unmistakable in its beauty and 
purity, shining as a heavenly light over this dark and troubled 
world. Something too of the old personal power lingers in 
the records ; and as we read, a great lo\ 3 towards him leaps 
up, and the inward life of that master-spirit lays its impress 
upon the heart. 

^ There is another source of influence which must be traced 
to him. The life passed from soul to soul, making a com- 
munity of brethren, bound to one another in holy fellowship, 
through the pervasive energy of the same spirit ; and through 
all the degradntion and corruption of a Church become 
worldly, the heavenly pattern has never been lost ; but the 
spirit of the crucified still broods over the moral chaos, 
and the eternal word which spoke in Christ still breathes 
from human lips and shines in human deeds. And so there 
is a permanent Christ-life in the world, a life which has 
come down through a long line of saints, in whom it has 
been continually renewed from the original source ; and into 
this life we can enter, losing in its pure flood the cares and 
sorrows and sins of self. Thus Christ remains for us ‘ a 
quickening spirit ’ ; not only a wise teacher and holy example 
outside us, but an indwelling life, which freely shapes itself 
to meet the conditions of the time, and may utter new teach- 
ings, and perform new deeds, but always retains unaltered 
at the centre the sacred ideal of perfect Sonship to God. 

And now we come to a profound experience, which is not 
indeed equally felt by all, but is surely characteristic of 
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Christendom as a whole. God has been brought in Christ 
closer to the souls of men, or, to speak perhaps more correctly, 
his constant nearness to them has come more distinctly into 
consciousness, and taken strong hold upon their faith. In 
seeing Christ they have seen the Father ; and where disciple- 
ship has been true and fervent, they have lived in an exalted 
sense of Divine communion, wholly different in kind from 
the belief in God which they had derived from other sources. 
The perception of this difference naturally loses much of its 
clearness, or perhaps vanishes altogether, in those who have 
been imbued with the Christian spirit from their earliest years ; 
but among the first disciples the newly felt relation to God 
was so vivid thcit it marked them off from the surrounding 
world. They were of God ; their fellowship was with him ; 
their citizenship was in heaven. And among those of a 
later time there have been multitudes to whom for a long 
period Christianity has been something conventional, a thing 
for which perhaps they would have been willing to fight and 
die, but the inner meaning of which has been hidden from 
their eyes ; and then suddenly a Divine light has shone 
into their souls from him, and the heavens have seemed 
opened once more to human faith and aspiration. This 
experience is closely connected with what we have laid down 
as the ideal of humanity. Father and vSon are correlative 
terms ; and just in proportion as any man approaches the 
ideal of Divine Sonship, he must throw light upon both terms 
of the relation. Without considering at present whether 
Jesus has completely realized that ideal or not, we may say 
that he has at least impressed it upon the world, and stands 
before the eyes of men as its representative ; and hence it 
is that in seeing into his spirit wc look at the same time 
into the deep things of God. 

It is chiefly when the sense of sin and of spiritual desolation 
is ready to spring into life that this experience reaches its 
clearest consciousness. At such times men seem to hear 
in the tender pleadings of Christ the voice of God himself 
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calling them to a new life of faith and righteousness.^ This 
conviction of a Divine call acts powerfully upon their moral 
life, and rends tlje veil which hid the depths of their own 
spiritual being ; and thenceforward God, as manifested 
in Christ, seems ever with them, and his word in their own 
conscience and heart becomes articulate, and is revered as 
the admonition of a Divine guide and counsellor along their 
daily walk. But, above all, a sense is awakened of God’s 
forgiving and saving love, and a blessed light steals into 
the darkness of self-despair. In Christ the love of heaven 
has been brought down to earth ; the love of God has 
been shed abroad in the hearts of men, and multitudes 
have rested in it, and found there the onl^^ spring of true 
and eternal life. 

Such, then, are the experiences on which our Christ ology 
jjjust rest. It is chiefly from those last described that the 
ecclesiastical dogma has been gradually developed ; but 
they may perhaps be susceptible of a different interpretation, 
which will be more consonant with the present state of our 
knowledge and thought, and it is certain that they may and 
do arise independently of the dogma. The grand spiritual 
impression which Christ has made upon his disciples belongs 
to Christendom : the doctrine which seeks to explain this 
varies its form according to the school of theology in which 
it is framed. We must remember that the religious experience 
is the vital thing, and that the disputatious opinions, under 
which it has been so often smothered, are not essential. 
In conducting our investigation we may conveniently inquire 
into the meaning of the terms which are most commonly in 
use, and which are repeatedly employed in the earliest 
records of Christianity. 

The oldest Christian confession declared that Jesus was 
the Christ. The word Christ is of course a figurative expres- 
sion, denoting one who was, as it were, anointed by God, 
like a king or a priest, for the fulfihnent of a particular 
function, and is properly applicable therefore only to the 
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human and historical Jesus, the man approved of God, 
and chosen for a certain purpose. It was originally connected 
with a number of ideas which have been dissipated by the 
facts of history. A Messiah was expected by the Jews; 
and the Messianic idea in its full development is a piece of 
Jewish mythology, involving a fight with Antichrist, the 
submission of the Gentiles, the restoration of the kingdom 
to Israel, and a glorious reign in Jerusalem. Some of these 
obsolete notions were inevitably mingled with the earliest 
confession of Christian faith, and there must have been 
keen disappointment when the first generation had passed 
away, and no sign of the Son of Man had appeared in the 
sky. The Chiirth, indeed, has for the most part only post- 
poned the fulfilment of the primitive expectations, and has 
accepted as Divine revelation the wild visions that shaped 
themselves in the despairing dreams of Judaism. But the^se 
apocalyptic fancies are only a temporary form of the spiritual 
longing for the establishment of a kingdom of God and the 
final triumph of righteousness ; and while the latter enters 
deeply into the heart of Christian faith, the former belong 
to the imagination, which, borrowing from the modes of 
thought of any given time, loves to exhibit the spiritual 
idea in a definite picture. We must strip off the mythology 
if we wish to reach the permanent truth which lies at the 
heart of the Messianic idea. The word ‘ Christ,’ consecrated, 
as it has been, by so many centuries of usage, may serve to 
represent to us this truth. Let us endeavour to detect its 
essential meaning. 

First, it reminds us that the appearance of Jesus in the 
world was providential. He was not merely the product 
of his time, expressive of a random drift in the affairs of men, 
the largest bubble, as it were, on the stream of events, which 
would have flowed on just as certainly and strongly without 
bubbles. It seems clear from the brief records of his life 
that he was conscious of a Divine mission which he was bound 
to fulfil, that he believed himself to have been sent into the 
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world to bear witness to a higher truth than that which 
was generally taught, and to bring men into a nearer and 
more spiritual relation to God than that which was commonly 
recognized. And historically it was even so. He brought 
a new Divine power into human society, and introduced a new 
ideal of life, which had its root in the sense of immediate 
communion between the soul and God. From this point of 
view he was the elect man, anointed to manifest in the world 
the eternal life, into which all men are called to enter. But 
his confidence in his Divine mission does not set him apart 
as absolutely exceptional among men. He was not the 
first or the last to feel that his calling in life was of Divine 
appointment. In this respect he revests, •or permanently 
illustrates, or drives home into human consciousness the 
universal truth that the affairs of men are under a 
jjjovidential guidance, and that every man, however lowly, 
has his mission — not to do his own will, but to discharge 
worthily the tasks for which God has sent him into the 
world. The title ‘ Christ,’ however, seems to claim for him 
a solitary place, and this must be found in the special 
character of his mission as the founder of a religion truly 
universal and spiritual, and in the powder and purity with 
which he fulfilled what he felt to be laid upon him as a 
Divine command. 

Again, the title ‘ Christ ’ reminds us that he was the 
consummate perfection of Jewish inspiration. He com- 
pleted that long and wonderful history of religious growth, 
summing up in himself all its highest and most spiritual 
truth, while discarding as unessential all those elements 
that were merely national and temporary. In this sense 
he fulfilled the grandest anticipations of Hebrew prophecy, 
embodying the Divine Spirit which touched the lips of Isaiah 
or Jeremiah. But he cast off the narrowness and intolerance 
by which that spirit had been so often disfigured, and stood 
forth as the Son of Man, appealing to the universal heart in 
the name of the universal Father. 
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Lastly, the term ‘ Christ ’ tells us that he was the founder 
of a kingdom of God, not indeed a Jewish theocracy or other 
visible empire, with the nations of the ^ world cringing at 
his feet, but of a kingdom that comes not with observation, 
a reign of righteousness and truth established in the souls 
of men, who render the spiritual homage of a holy and 
devout love to their invisible king. 

The title ‘ Lord ’ contains an acknowledgment of super- 
iority, but expresses rather our reverent sense of his spiritual 
greatness, and of our own discipleship, than a servile sub- 
mission to an external authority. Dr. Martineau objected 
strongly to the use of this term, because he thought it implied 
quite a false m\)ral relation, reducing men to the condition 
of slaves, with no conscience, judgment, or will of their own, 
and that this relation of master and slave was denoted by 
its primitive use. It is quite true that in the New Testamejit ^ 
Christ’s disciples are several times spoken of as slaves,^ 
while Jesus himself is called Lord so frequently that it is 
needless to refer to particular passages. But this usage 
does not necessarily imply a really servile relation. The 
word translated ‘ Lord had become a title of respect, and 
was used in addressing a stranger, as we see in John xii. 21, 
where Philip is accosted as ' Lord ’ ; ernd the woman of 
Samaria salutes Christ as ‘ Lord ’ before she has any sus- 
picion that he is a prophet — facts which our translators 
have carefully concealed by rendering the word ‘ Sir.’^ 
The word ‘ slave ’ was the correlative term, and would 
naturally be used in a figurative sense to express humility 
and deference. No man was more strenuously opposed than 
Paul to the moral and spiritual servitude which Dr. Martineau 

1 AoOXot, Rom. i. I ; I Cor. vii. 22 ; Gal. i. 10 ; Eph. vi. 6 ; Philip, 
i. I ; Col. iv. 12 ; II Tim. ii. 24 (where KVfuov may perhaps refer to God) ; 
James i. i ; II Pet. i. i ; Jude i ; Rev. ii. 20. 

^ Kupto?. 

8 Our Revisers put ‘ Or, Lord ’ in the margin in the case of the Samaritan 
woman, but not in the instance of the address to Philip. 
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deprecates. ‘Ye did not receive,’ he says, ‘the spirit of 
bondage ’ ‘ Thou art no longer a slave, but a son ’ ‘ Christ 

made us free ; . ^ .be not involved again in a yoke of 
bondage.’^ These expressions are characteristic of his whole 
gospel, and indeed of the gospel generally, which rests the 
Christian life, not on formal obedience to a new ruler and 
law^giver, but on the reception of the spirit that was in 
Christ. As though perceiving the danger of a lapse from 
this high position, St. John not only never describes himself as 
a slave of Christ, but records as words of his Lord, ‘ I no 
longer call you slaves, because the slave knows not what his 
lord does : but I have called you friends, because all things 
which I heard from my Father I made kn*^ wif to you ; and 
their friendship, he says, was to be proved by keeping his 
commandments, not through fear, but through the inward 
^gfistraint of love, that vital sap which flowed from him, 
the parent vine, into the branches.^ It seems, therefore, to 
be no forced departure from the primitive sense if we call 
Jesus Lord in recognition of the spiritual purity and power 
which have impressed themselves on our hearts, and from 
whose fulness we have received a principle of life which is 
freely operative in ourselves. Whatever be our doctrine, 
he stands at the head of Christendom : he is the leader, 
and we the followers ; and this relation is not abrogated, 
but only exalted and glorified, if we follow him, not in the 
letter, but in the spirit. 

Another title applied to Christ is ‘ Saviour.’ This has 
perhaps become the dearest of all, because the sense of 
gratitude for spiritual blessings is most closely linked with it. 
But it is of less frequent occurrence in the New Testament 
than we might expect, and is wholly absent from the majority 
of the books. It is found altogether sixteen times, chiefly 
in the later Epistles, when the longing for deliverance may 

^ Aoi;A.€ta9, Rom. viii. 15. 2 Qal. iv. 7. ® AovXcta?, Gal. v. i. 

^ John XV. 15, s John xv. i sqq. 
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have heen keenly felt by the suffering Church.^ The same 
term is applied to God eight times. ^ Other connected words 
are also frequently met with, ‘ salvation,’ and ‘ save.’^ 
A discussion of the meaning of salvation does not come 
properly under our present head ; and it must be sufficient 
to say that, in accordance with the doctrine of reconciliation, 
man’s primary need is to be saved from sin. Whatever 
perishing Messianic elements may have mingled with their 
expectations, this kind of deliverance brought by Jesus 
was fundamental in the simple faith of the first disciples. 
In the beginning of the Gospel according to Matthew the 
angel is represented as telling Joseph that Jesus should 
save his peopte from their sins.^ According to Luke^ 
Jesus himself said that he had come to seek and save 
that which was lost. In Acts Peter declares that Jesus 
had been sent to bless the Jews by turning them away frQm^ 
their iniquities,® and that he had been exalted as a Saviour 
to give repentance to Israel and remission of sins.*^ And if 
Paul once says that we shall be saved through him from the 
wrath, by which is probably meant the judgment impending 
over the world,® we must remember that we can save a 
man from falling over a precipice, not only by removing the 
precipice from the man, but by removing the man from the 
precipice ; and we have seen how emphatically Paul insists 
that it is man who must be changed and reconciled. Further, 
Paul speaks of ‘ repentance unto salvation,’® and exhorts his 
disciples to ‘ work out their own salvation.’^® The Epistle 
to Titus also says that God ' saved us through the washing 
of regeneration, and the renewal of holy spirit which he poured 

1 Luke ii. II ; John iv. 42 ; Acts v. 31, xiii. 23 ; Eph. v. 23 ; Philip, iii. 
20 ; II Tim. i. 10 ; Titus i. 4, ii. 13, iii. 6 ; II Pet. i. i, ii, ii. 20, iii, 2, 18 ; 

I John iv. 14. 

2 Only in Luke i. 47, and in I Tim., Titus, and Jude. 

2 StDTT/pta and the latter being a common word for deliverance 

from any kind of evil, such as disease. 

^ Matt. i. 21. s Luke xix. 10. 6 ^^ts iii. 26. ’ Acts v. 31. 

8 Rom. V. 9. 9 II Cor. vii. 10. Philip, ii. 12. 
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forth on us richly through Jesus Christ our Saviour.’^ We 
do not, therefore, depart essentially from primitive usage, 
and misappropriate a term which originally had quite a 
different meaning, if we retain the name ‘Saviour’ to express 
our sense of spiritual indebtedness to Jesus. Nothing excites 
in us so deep and pure a love as the consciousness that through 
the influence of another we have been saved from the evil 
in ourselves, and wakened to a vivid faith in the reality of 
our communion with God. This power of saving and of 
communicating life belongs in its degree to all purified souls ; 
and it may be that many individuals recognize first or more 
immediately the influence of some minor star amid the 
galaxy of saints. But while these aie limited in their action 
to special circles, and for the most part are soon forgotten, 
the spirit of Christ remains as a perennial source of power, 
uqv fully recognized from age to age through the whole range 
of the universal Church which bears his name. And even in 
individual experience it is often the case that the gifted soul 
which first awakened in ns the consciousness of spiritual 
claims, and for a time seemed to possess our whole being, 
gradually ceases to be a present influence in our thought 
and life, while Jesus continues daily to dwell in the heart 
by faith, and to print there the impress of his spirit. 

We come now to a plirase of the deepest significance. 
Jesus is called ‘the Son of God,’ if not very constantly, 
still with sufficient frequency in the New Testament to fix 
our attention upon this term ; and sometimes it is accom- 
panied by epithets which assign to him a place apart — ‘ his 
ov/n Son ’ ‘ the only ’ or ‘ unique Son.’^ It has come down 

^ Titus iii. 5 sq. 

® Tov iavTov VLoVy Rom. viii. 3 ; tou ISlov vlov, Rom. viii. 32. See a 
discussion of the use of ea rrov and iSlo% in later Greek in J. H. Moulton, 
Grammar of N.T. Greek, I, pp. 87 sqq. There is a tendency to a weakening 
of their meaning ; but this is not invariable. ‘ In the papyri is found the 
singular used thus as a term of endearment to near relations ; e.g., 6 Sctva 
Tw tSto) See also Dr. Abbott, Johannine Vocabulary, pp. 216 sq, 

®*0 fjLovoy€i'^<s vioSi John i. 18, where the reading is disputed ; iii. i6. 
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to our own time, and we use it as most richly descriptive 
of that which was characteristic in the personality of Jesus. 
We have seen reasons for not accepting, the ecclesiastical 
dogma, which, having started from this expression, gradually 
assumed a form which is really inconsistent with it ; for in 
that dogma Jesus is not the Son of God, but God himself ; 
and if you say that the God who was incarnate in him was 
God the Son, not only do you still make a radical change 
in the phraseology, but we are at once transported from a 
human relation to the metaphysics of Deity. Whatever 
varieties of opinion there may be in different writings of the 
New Testament, the term, if I am not mistaken, is there 
applied invariably to the man Jesus, sprung from the seed 
of David, ^ and we nowhere, unless it be in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, hear of a Son of God who was independent of and 
anterior to the human being with whom he became unitq;? 
We must, then, look for a sense in which this exalted title 
may be applied to a man. 

We may begin by observing that the whole doctrine of 
Divine Sonship is extended from J esus to his disciples ; and 
if he is placed on a solitary eminence, it is because he is the 
‘ first-born among many brethren.’^ ‘ As many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God’;^ ‘The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit that we are children 
of God,’ and we are ‘ fellow-heirs with Christ ’ ‘ Behold 

what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called children of God : and such we are,’^ 
This relationship implies some wonderful affinity between 
God and man. Man is ‘the image and glory of God.’® 
The disciples were ‘ a temple of God,’ and the Spirit of God 
dwelt in them. ^ Their body was a temple of the Holy Spirit 
which Wets in them.® They were partakers of the Divine 

1 See especially Rom. i. 3. 

* Rom. viii. 29. ^ Rom. viii. 14. ^ Rom. viii. 16 sq. 

® I John iii, i, according to the most approved reading. 

® I Cor. xi. 7. I Cor. iii. 16. » I Cor. vi. 19. 
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nattiire.^ Their fellowship was with the Father.^ They were 
born out of God, and could not sin.® They abode in God, 
and God in them,^ and they had an anointing which taught 
them concerning all things.® These are marvellous sayings, 
to which too little attention has been paid. They proceed 
from a profound spiritual experience ; and it is only through 
some similar experience that we can understand their 
meaxiing or accept their truth. They expressed realities to 
the early theologians. For instance, Irenaeus says that the 
Son of God became Son of Man that man might become 
Son of God.® Clement of Alexandria sums up the work 
of Christ as ‘ deifying man by heavenly teaching.’’^ Again 
he says, ‘ The soul, having received lordly power, practises 
being God,’® and ‘ He who obeys the Lord . . . becomes 
completely perfect according to the image of the teacher, 
a God walking about in flesh.’® Hippolytus says, ‘ Thou 
shalt be a companion of God ... for thou hast become 
a God . . . Thou hast been deified, having been bom 
immortal.’^® Origen is equally explicit : ‘ From him Divine 
and human nature began to be woven together, in order that 
human nature, by communion with that which is more Divine, 
may become Divine, not only in Jesus, but also in all those 
who, along with faith, take up the life which Jesus taught. 

1 II Pet. i. 4. 21 John i. 3. 3 1 John ii. 29, hi. 9, iv. 7. 

^ I John iv. 12, 16. 3 1 John ii. 27. 

® Haeji*. Ill, X. 2, utet homo fieret filiiis Dei, See also III, xix. i . Compare 
V, xvi. 2, in which Christ is represented as corning to restore the lost image, 
and make man like ‘ the invisible Father.’ 

^ OvpavLiD SiSaaKaXia 0€O7rotojv tov avOpwirov. Cohort ad Genies xi. 
pp. 88 sq.. Potter. 

® Ahva/i,iv Xapovera KvpLUK^v rj /xcAcra elvai Strom. VI, 

P- 797. 

® ‘O TW KVpLiti TTCt^O/XCVOS . . TcA.C(x)9 kKTcXuTCU KttT* UKOVa TOV StSttCT- 
KoXov, €v (rapKL 7r€pt7roXQ)v ^cos. Strom. VII, 16, p. 894. 

Sc opaXrjT^s O^ov, . . . Peyova? yap Oeos- . . . iOcoTroiyOrj^, 
aOdvaro^ yevvrjOei^. Ref. x. 34. 

Cont. Celsum, hi. 28 : dir kKtlvov ^p^aro Oeia /cat dvOpuiTTLvrj crvvv<f>cu- 
y€ar$ai <j>vcrL% ' tv 17 dvOpmTTLVTj ry irpo^ to ^ctorc/oov /cotvo/vta yevrjrat Otia 
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The Epistle to Diognetus, in a beautiful passage, says, 

‘ He who takes up the burden of his neighbour, he who 
wishes to benefit another who is deficient in that in which 
he himself is superior, who, ministering to those in need 
the things which he has received from God, becomes a 
God to those who receive — ^he is an imitation of God.’^ 
So, at a later time, Athanasius says, ‘ The Logos himself 
became man that we may be deified,’^ and this by partici- 
pation of his spirit.^ These expressions of the theologians 
are of high import, though they are not intended to identify 
our sonship with Christ’s. He is regarded as the only 
genuine Son. He alone was generated from the being of the 
Father.^ He vC’as generated eternally out of the substance 
of the Father,® the Son by nature,® whereas we are sons 
by virtue, called sons by grace. This lofty strain has not 
been wholly forgotten in more recent times. Henry Mqre_ 
sings : — 

‘ I come from heaven ; am an immortal ray 

Of God ; O joy ! and back to God shall go. 

Father of lights, 

We live, as Thou, clad with eternal day.’® 

And Cudworth says, ‘ This Divine life, begun and kindled 
in any heart, wheresoever it be, is something of God in 
flesh, and, in a sober and qualified sense. Divinity incarnate ; 
and all particular Christians, that are really possessed of it, 


ovK Iv fJiovfa T(o ’I?7croi}, aX\a Kal Tracri tol9 fjLCTa rov TrtcrT€V€cv dvaXafjL- 
pdvovcTL /Stov, or ’It^ctovs cStSafcr. 

^ § 10 . 

2 Autos [6 Adyos] ivr]v 6 p(i) 7 r 7 }cr€v, tva O^OTTOLrjOthfJiev. De Incarn. 54. 

® Epist. de Dec. Nic. Syn., 14. 

Toutov fJLOvov drrwr cycrra * to yap or auTos d irar^p ^r, ov to 
y€vvr)Oiv. Hippol., Ref. x. 33. 

® ’Ek ttjs ouo'tas Tou TTaT/ods. ® KaTa r^v t^vcrir. 

’E^ dp€r^< 5 y ol Kara Kakovp.€voL viol. A than., Epist de Dec. Nic. 

Syn., 22 and 31. 

® Quoted by Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in 
England in the Seventeenth Century, II, p. 312. 
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SO. many mystical Christs.’^ Now let us endeavour to 
interpret the Christian experience on which these, exalted 
phrases are based^ 

In the Christian mind there is a consciousness of a power 
which is in us, but not of us ; of a Spirit higher than our own, 
which claims our allegiance, and gives intimations of a life 
of absolute holiness and love, which alone is our true life, 
a life which would make us more, not less human, and would 
at the same time bring us into mysterious union with God. 
We speak of these things as ideals ; and for most of us they 
are ideal, because the lower nature is not yet brought into 
absolute harmony with the Spirit of God, and the Divine 
will has not a perfectly free course wiJiin^is. When our 
experiences are new and vivid, we refer them to the direct 
action of God ; and what we afterwards call our ideals are 
jy^j^self-revelation to the soul, and his call to us to be recipients 
of Divine life, Christianity, then, teaches the indwelling 
of God in the hearts of all disciples. It is this indwelling 
that constitutes their sonship to God ; and their entrance 
into clear consciousness of this Divine relationship is their 
‘ adoption,’ the bestowal of the privileges of full-grown sons. 

Now let us note more explicitly what are the implications 
of this doctrine. It implies, in the first place, that man in 
his ideal nature is made in the likeness of God ; for the son 
must resemble the father. Secondly, the filial relation 
indicates dependence ; for the son owes his existence to the 
father, not the father to the son. And accordingly the son 
> can of himself do nothing. It is the indwelling Father who 
prompts his words and deeds ; and his highest aspiration is 
to merge his own will in the will of the Father. Thirdly, 
it involves an intimate communion between God and man. 
But if we ask for the method of this communion, clearly the 
human analogy becomes inadequate. A human father and 

First Sermon, preached before the House of Commons, 31 March, 1647, 
p. 50, printed at the end of the second Vol. of the 4to edition of the 
Intellectual System. 

y 
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son are two separated individuals, and, though the son 
owes his origin to his father, and may consequently love and 
obey him, he has his own independent life, which continues 
unaltered after his father’s decease. But it cannot be so 
in the relation between us and God, for we are always 
dependent on his living energy, and our being has no reality 
apart from him. Our communion with him, therefore, 
does not resemble a conversation between friends, but is a 
conscious reception of his life within that life which, in dis- 
tinction from our fellow-men, we call our life. Our reason 
is a ray of his eternal light. Our love, our holiness, our 
righteousness, are his Spirit dwelling within us ; and we can 
imagine this Sfjpirit given with such fulness, and our own 
surrender to it so complete, that, without losing our individual 
existence and characteristics, our finite personality should 
melt, as it were, into the Divine, so as to become, on its 
limited scale, an untarnished expression of the infinite 
and absolute goodness. And, fourthly, a man in whom 
this communion was realized would be a revealer of God, 
not in the sense of one who, with miraculous knowledge, 
laid down undiscoverable dogmas about him, but of one who 
exhibited the Spirit of God, living, moving, speaking amid 
the life of men. 

Have we not in these words, drawn from the religious 
experience of men, delineated the figure of him who, sprung 
from the seed of David according to the flesh, was appointed 
Son of God in power according to the spirit of holiness 
These words of the Apostle are the earliest definition we 
possess of the Sonship of Christ ; and, like words already 
quoted, they place him simply at the head of a human 
brotherhood. Do you say that the ‘ Spirit of holiness ’ 
is the Spirit of God ? Undoubtedly it is ; but then the 
faithful man is the temple of the Holy Spirit ; and if there 
is a metaphysical connexion between man and God in the 

1 Rom. i. 3, 4. *OpL<T 6 €VTo^ properly means ' appointed ' or ' ordained.* 
as in Acts xvii. 31. 
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one case, so is there in the other. But we cannot folbw the 
Greek theologians in dogmatizing about the manner and 
method of this connexion. These things are apprehended 
rather by the experience of the heart than through the forms 
of the understanding, and must be expressed in language 
more or less figurative. History warns us only too plainly 
that the spiritual discernment and the heavenly temper, 
to which alone these things are abiding realities, may be lost 
in the fury and self-confidence of intellectual discussion. 

How, then, it may be asked, is Christ to be distinguished 
from an ordinary man ? First, let us observe that the 
reproach which is brought against the view here presented, 
that it reduces Christ to ‘ a mere man,’ i . fotinded on a non- 
Christian view of what man is, and those who make it have 
not yet learned that those who honour the Father must 
hcj^nour man, who is his child. If by ‘ a mere man ’ is meant 
a creature who is sprung from the dust, and has no super- 
natural relations, then the objection simply drops away 
as entirely groundless, for we cannot wholly sever man 
from the Divine Source and Sustainer of his being. The 
word ‘ ordinary ’ is equally unfortunate, for great men are, 
by that very fact, not ordinary men ; and if anyone described 
Moses, or Plato, or Shakespeare as an ordinary man, he 
would simply display his own ignorance. If we look at Christ 
purely from the historiceil point of view, he must be classed 
with the very small group of men who have founded great 
and enduring religions ; and in this very exceptional class 
he is pre-eminent in the grandeur of his character, the large- 
ness and spirituality of his views, and the depth of his insight. 
Simply as an historical figure, then, he stands alone and 
supreme as a revealer of the spiritual relations of man, and as 
a quickener of the highest spiritual life in others. If we turn 
from the larger world to Christendom, his supremacy remains 
unimpaired. Even if we could imagine that numbers had 
attained the same spiritual elevation, still his would be the 
original and creative soul which drew its holy life and its 
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great ideas from its immediate communion with God, and, 
endowed with a full measure of the Divine Spirit, was 
conscious of its native sonship to God. AVe therefore cor- 
rectly describe him as the Son, or even as the only or unique 
Son of God, because he dwells apart, not only in the depth 
and power, but in the originality of his filial consciousness, 
whereas the highest saints in Christendom have owned their 
dependence upon him for the kindling of their better life. 

To this we must add that, as the Christ, the man chosen 
in the designs of providence to break the limits of Judaism, 
and usher in a kingdom of God which was to grow into a 
universal spiritual brotherhood, he necessarily drew to 
himself epithets^ which are applicable to no other. This view 
can hardly appeal to us with its ancient force ; but the 
minds of the first generation of Christians were so entirely 
imbued with it that they inevitably regarded him as 
endowed with Divine gifts which belonged to himself alone. 
This Messianic belief may account for some of the most 
exalted expressions respecting him in the New Testament ; 
but we should observe that his power and authority are 
always represented as delegated to him by God.^ 

It is also a subject for serious inquiry whether some of the 
phrases of the New Testament have not been influenced by 
the imperial and religious language of the time, and whether 
they do not represent the Christian in its opposition to the 
heathen claim. Not only, as we have seen, were men associ- 
ated with God in a way from which we should shrink, but 
the title ‘ God ’ itself was applied to human beings with a 
familiarity which has become quite impossible for us. This 
usage is not without example even among the Jews. Moses 
was to be as God to his brother,^ and was made God to 
Pharaoh, with Aaron for his prophet.^ The fourth Evan- 
gelist, in order to explain Christ’s words, expressly refers 

1 See for instance Matt. xi. 27, xxviii. 18 ; John iii. 35, v. 22, xiii. 3. 
xvii. 22, 24 ; Acts ii. 36, xvii. 31 ; Philip, ii. 9. 

2 Exod. iv. 16. ^ Exod. vii. i. 
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to. the Scriptural authority, ‘ I said, ye are gods,’^ and 
interprets it as denoting those to whom the word of God 
came. This reminds us of the apology which Sextus Em- 
piricus makes for the declaration of Empedocles, ‘ I am to you 
immortal God.’^ This, it is said, was not uttered through 
arrogance, but in reliance on the dogma that like is known 
by like ; and the philosopher meant that, having kept his 
mind pure, he apprehended the God without him by the 
God within him.^ In times nearer the birth of Christianity 
Cicero speaks of Plato as ‘ a god of philosophers ’ and 
Atticus, in his admiration, declares that he was ‘ truly 
sent from the gods.’^ It is well known that the successors 
of Alexander the Great were styled gods ® •More than one 
Ptolemy was called ‘ Saviour.’ An Antiochus bore the 
title of ‘ Epiphanes,’ which implies an incarnation and 
manifestation of Deity. Julius Caesar, after his death, was 
formally enrolled in the number of the gods, and it was 
believed that a comet was his soul received into heaven.*^ 
His successor assumed the title of Augustus, a word with 
a distinctly religious significance.® Nero is advised by 

^ Ps. ixxxii. 6 ; John x. 34. ^ XatpeP, eyw 8* vfifuv Oeos a/x^poro?. 

® Adv. Grammaticos I, 13, pp. 283 sq. 

^ ' Quasi quendam deum philosophorum.’ De Nat. deor., II, xii. § 32. 

® KaraTrep-TTro? ( 1)9 dXrjOCos ex O^wv. Quoted by 'Eusehius,Praep.Evan.xi. 2 , 

® A papyrus even accosts a royal pair as upa? Toi)9 ^cou9 fieyto-Tov^ Kal 
dvTiXrjixTTTopa^. Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 92. 

‘ In deorum numerum relatus est, non ore modo decernentium, sed et 
persuasione vulgi.’ Suet on., Julius, Ixxxviii. See also Ovid, Metamor., lib. 
XV. 746 sqq., * Caesar in urbe sua Deus est.’ Strabo, in a passage where no 
such allusion is required, refers to him as 6 ^<09 Kalaap. Geograph, xvii. i. 

® ‘ Ut Augustus potius vocaretur, non tantum novo, sed etiam ampliore 
cognomine, quod loca quoque religiosa, et in quibus augurato quid 
consecratur, augusta dicuntur.’ Suetonius, Octavius, vii. Ovid {Fasti 
i. 608—610) says — 

‘ Hie socium summo cum Jove nomen habet. 

Sancta vocant augusta patres : augusta vocantur 
Templa sacerdotum rite dicata manu.’ 

Dio (liii. p. 507, ed. 1606) writes, Auyovo’T09, a)9 xat ttXuov tl ^ Kara 
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Seneca to regard himself as the vicegerent of the gods, 
and is told that he is the mind of the republic, while it is 
his body.^ Domitian, when he dictated 3. formal letter in 
the name of his procurators, began with the words, ‘ Our 
Lord and God orders ’ ; and afterwards it was instituted 
that he should not be otherwise called either in writing or 
speech.^ But some of the most interesting expressions are 
found in Greek inscriptions, which show how common it was, 
in the eastern portions of the empire, to apply exalted 
religious language to men. Thus the title ‘ son of God ’ 
is frequently applied to Augustus. The inscription at 
Priene says of him that ‘ the providence which rules over all 
has filled this ihan with such gifts for the salvation of the 
world as designate him the Saviour for us and for the coming 
generations. ... Not only has he surpassed the good deeds 
of men of earlier time, but it is impossible that one grea^ 
than he can ever appear. The birthday of God has brought 
to the world glad tidings that are bound up in him.^ From 
his birthday a new era begins.’^ The Ephesians called 
Julius Cccsar ‘ the manifested God and common Saviour of 
human life, sprung from Ares and Aphrodite.’ Nero, at 
Assos, is described as ‘ the Lord of the whole world.’ At 
Ephesus Trajan is celebrated as ‘the Saviour and Benefactor 
of the whole world. Some of this highly wrought language 

avOpwTTOv^ wv i 7 r€K\r] 0 r]. irdvra yap to, h'TLfWTaTa Ka\ rd Up^rara 
avyovcrra Trpoo-ayopeveTai, ovirep Kal (T^/SacrTov avTov /cat kXX 7 ]VL^ 0 VT€<; 
7ra)9, wcTTrcp rtva ctctttoj', a7ro tov (re/Sd^ecrOaij TrpocretTrov. For the last 
two references I am indebted to W. T. Arnold, Studies of Roman Im- 
perialism, edited by Edward Fiddes, 1906, p. 21. 

De dementia I, i. 2, v. i. 

2 ‘ Dominus et Dens noster sic fieri jubet.’ Siieton., Domit. xiii. 

^^Hp^cv Sk Koa-p^io tojv Sl avrdv evayy^Xiojv r/ y^viOXios tov Oeov. 

^ I follow the translation of Professor Iverach, in an article, ‘ Christ 
and Caesar — the Rival Saviours of the Second Century,’ in the Hibbert 
Journal, January, 1906, p. 366. The inscription at Halicarnassus extols 
him as ‘ Saviour of the common race of men.’ 

^ For the inscriptions see an article by Wendland, ‘ SfiTHP eine 
religionsgescliichtliche Untersuchung,’ in the Zeitschr. f. neut. Wiss., 1904 
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is. applied also to far less distinguished men. For instance, 
a judge is addressed as ‘ saviour and benefactor of all.’^ 
But enough has t^^en said to show that the religious atmos- 
phere of the early centuries was very unlike that to which 
we are accustomed. It would be a mistake to regard the 
language which is applied to the emperors as idle flattery. 
The divine right of kings was recognized with a conviction 
which has vanished from our minds. Even in the view of 
Paul the authorities of the State were appointed by God, 
so that he who resisted the authority resisted the ordinance 
of God.^ The emperor, in his distant and awful majesty, 
seemed to be an incarnation of the imperial idea, and to be 
under the immediate direction of the goo’s, among whom he 
might therefore be himself classed. The belief in Divine 
incarnation, in which man becomes virtually identified with 
Ggd, still survives in the East. B4bi doctrine teaches that 
‘The Primal Will has . . . incarnated itself from time to 
time in a human form. . . . That which spoke in all the 
prophets of the Past, now speaks through the B4b.’ This 
makes the prophet so completely the instrument of God that 
his own personality seems to become identified with that of 
his predecessor. Thus Beh^’u’llah speaks of the execution 
of the Bab as one of his own experiences — ‘ At length they 
suspended my glorious body in the air, and wounded it with 
the bullets of malice and hatred, until my spirit returned 
to the Supreme Companion.’ In a letter to the Pope, Beha 
says, ‘ The Word which the Most Faithful wrote hath ap- 
peared : It hath indeed descended into the form of man in 
this time : blessed is the Lord, who is the Father : He hath 
come with His most mighty Power amongst the nations.’® 

Now, we must bear all this in mind when we read the 

PP- 335 sqq. See also remarks and quotations in an Address on Christianity 
in the Light of Historical Science, by Dr. J. E. Carpenter, pp. 13 sqq. 

1 Lietzmann, Griechische Papyri, p. 7. 2 Rom. xiii. i, 2. 

® Professor Browne, in The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1889* 
pp. 913 sq., 952, 965. 
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language of the New Testament. The early Christians could 
not hilt be influenced by the language of their time, and 
understand it in accordance with the ideas of the time. 

j 

They may, indeed, to some extent, have deliberately adopted 
current phrases, while they infused into them a higher and 
more spiritual sense, and placed Christ in opposition to the 
emperors. He was their Lord and Saviour, come to be the 
Saviour of the world, but by means far other than those of 
imperial power. His throne had been a cross, his crown a 
crown of thorns, and his imperial sway was one, not of 
grasping, but of self-emptying. To him alone could the 
religious language which was bestowed on the emperors be 
justly applied ; for he it was who truly enshrined the Spirit 
of the holy and righteous and loving God, and the Divine 
ideal of human life. These two ideals still confront one 
another in the world ; and the Christ, wearied with cries 
of Lord, Lord, waits for the heart-felt homage of a kingdom 
which is nominally his. 

From all that has been said it is apparent why the thought 
of God and the thought of Christ are inseparable in the 
Christian mind. Not only does he illustrate the ascent of the 
human soul in adoration, and the perfect obedience of a 
surrendered will, but he shows the descent of heavenly love 
into the conditions of mortality, in order to seek and save 
the lost. With the great mass of Christians it is the latter 
aspect of his life that has wrought with the most powerful 
fascination. He is loved less as the heroic example than as 
the one who has brought near the Divine sympathy and 
compassion ; and God is thought of, not only as the infinite 
and incomprehensible Creator, but as the Father whose 
Spirit was manifested in Christ, and is ever close to the 
heart of man. 

Certain questions still remain, which we must not pass over. 

It is commonly said that Christ was sinless. This state- 
ment may be understood in two very different ways. If it 
be understood in the absolute sense which is usual in modern 
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discussions, and it be asserted that no shadow of moral evil 
ever touched his inmost thought or feeling during all’ those 
thirty years of wljich we know nothing, it is obvious that this 
lies beyond our natural means of knowledge, and we may be 
content without either affirming or denying it. It is a purely 
speculative question, which hardly entered the range of the 
earliest Christian thought, and has no practical bearing. 
Passages in the New Testament which refer to his sinlessness 
are not of a kind to support a dogma on the subject ; for they 
are the natural assertions of his righteousness, in opposition 
to those who traduced him. and might be used of any true 
man in similar circumstances. To take a casual example : 
Garrison was accused of being an infide\ amd a violator of 
all law, both human and divine. In defending him against 
such charges Francis Jackson wrote, in a private letter, 
‘,pis character is not only spotless, but has never been 
impeached.’^ So, when Christ asks, ‘ Which of you con- 
victeth me of sin ? he simply asserts the purity and 
uprightness of his motives in his public work ; and when the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews says that Christ was 
‘ tempted in all things like us, without sin,’^ he is not laying 
down a metaphysical dogma, but maintaining Christ’s superi- 
ority to the temptations which are common to mankind. It 
is, indeed, sometimes said that, as he was man, he must have 
had experience of sin ; but if, as we saw reason to believe, 
sin is a perversion, and not of the essence of humanity, 
this does not follow, and, for my own part, I should have no 
difficulty in believing that one transcendent soul was lifted 
clear above the common infirmity, and lived from the first 
in undisturbed communion with God. We need not, however, 
perplex ourselves with difficulties we cannot solve. If we 
understand the doctrine in a large and practical sense, we 
surely need not hesitate to accept it. There is in Christ’s 

Short Biography of William Lloyd Garrison, by V. TchertkofE and 
F. Holah, pp. 89 sq. 

2 John viii. 46. 


* Heb. iv. 15. 
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history no trace of any experience of conversion. Teaching $, 
religion which more than any other has awakened the sense 
of sin, he seems quite unconscious of it lymself. He lives 
serenely in a Divine atmosphere, with no confessions and 
no repentances. One fact indeed seems opposed to this 
statement. John preached in the wilderness ‘ the baptism 
of repentance for the remission of sins,’^ and to this baptism 
Jesus came. This event has, from early times, perplexed 
theologians, and they have imagined reasons for Christ’s 
action, of which there is not a trace in the Gospels. It is 
certainly not necessary to suppose that he was conscious of 
any guilty course of life which he was called upon to renounce. 
But unless he had some consciousness of weakness and 
dependence, some of those feelings which belong to us only 
as imperfect and liable to sin, as beings who must be humble 
before the infinite holiness of God, it is difficult to undej;;- 
stand his submission to an ordinance so expressly implicated 
with an acknowledgment of moral infirmity. At the same 
time the recorded objection of John to administer the rite 
may describe quite truly the impression of a pure and lofty 
character which Jesus made upon others; and his desire 
for baptism may have sprung only from his own delicate 
sense of inward want. 

This view, that, apart from any sense of guilt, he felt the 
need of inward renewal and uplifting, is confirmed by his 
habit of solitary prayer ; for prayer is an aspiration after 
fuller and deeper life, a seeking for refuge from our own 
frailties in the Divine strength. In connexion with prayer 
we must ask, is it certain, or even probable, that he himself 
never used the prayer which he taught to his disciples ? 

One other incident is appealed to as showing traces of the 
sense of sin. He disclaimed the title ‘ good ’ — ‘ Why callest 
thou me good ? None is good save one, even God.’^ Here 

^ Mark i. 4 ; Luke iii. 3. 

2 Mark x. 18 ; Luke xviii. 19. The reading in Matt. xix. 17, according 
to the best authorities, is different. 
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wje have the unmistakable language of humility and depend- 
ence, but not necessarily of the sense of sin. The questioner 
is referred to th% highest, or rather to the only source of 
goodness. Goodness is not of human creation, and no man 
can claim it as his own ; and therefore the easy and thought- 
less address of the rich man repelled Jesus, who felt always 
that his high endowments were given to him by God, and 
were therefore no fitting object for empty compliments. 
We have only to add that the charges which were brought 
against him by his enemies accuse him of nothing which 
is wrong in our eyes, and simply betray the mistaken views 
of bigotry or malice ; and on his followers he left an impres- 
sion of holiness which led them to de: cribe him as ‘ the 
holy and just one.’^ This impression has remained, and most 
even of those who have subjected his history to the severest 
criticism gladly admit the supreme saintliness of his character. 

And now we must ask, in concluding this portion of our 
subject, whether the view which has been presented is 
consistent with our enlarged knowledge of the universe. 
I think it is entirely so ; for it brings Jesus before us, not as 
an exceptional portent in the boundless realms of being, 
but as the highest instance of the operation of a great 
spiritual law. If the Divine energy is everywhere present, 
even in the meanest insect, if the Divine Spirit animates the 
soul of man, if there are ascending grades of character and 
of spiritual illumination, then there is no reason why the 
manifestation of God’s holiness and love in a man should not 
reach in some instance a supreme splendour, and become 
through him a source of spiritual light to others. So under- 
stood, the union of God with Christ becomes, to use the 
current phraseology, exceptional in degree, and not in kind. 

But still it may be asked why this exceptional manifesta- 
tion came so late in the world’s history, and has made so 
little progress in the ‘ redemption of the world.’ We can 
only answer that it seems to be a law of providence that 

1 Acts iii. 14. 
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mankind should advance by very slow degrees, and ages pf 
progress were needed before such a spiritual religion as 
Christianity could take any root in the he^-rts of men. We 
must recognize it as one of many factors in the world’s 
growth ; and it is in accordance with the whole analogy of 
human evolution that in proportion to the purity of its idea 
and the sublimity of its aim it should work slowly, and only 
after millenniums subdue and transform the whole reluctant 
mass, and turn the kingdoms of the world into the kingdom 
of God and of his Christ. In all this, we may observe, there 
is nothing which we cannot imagine repeated in ten thousand 
worlds ; and in gazing upon Christ we see not an abnormal 
and solitary beiixg in this vast universe, but an illustration 
of the cosmic law of spiritual growth, and the Divine glory 
which awaits all faithful souls. 



Chapter IV 

THE WORK OF CHRIST 

We must now pass on to inv^estigate the doctrine of 
Christ’s work. Some intimations respecting the character 
of this work have been given in laying do\v n h doctrine about 
his person. But it is necessary, for the sake of distinctness, 
to disengage this portion of our subject for separate con- 
sid#erati’on. It relates to that which Christ accomplished, and 
in the order of providence was intended to accomplish, for 
the beneiit of mankind. Christianity is a religion of salvation, 
and Christ himself said that he had come to seek and save 
the lost.^ But salvation is a vague word, denoting only 
deliverance from something ; and therefore its nature may 
be, and has been, very variously conceived. Hence we have 
to inquire what it is, and how it is or has been effected. 

Philo, in speaking of the work of Moses, refers to him under 
the four aspects of king, legislator, high-priest, and prophet, 
and in each of these assigns to him the highest rank.^ 
Similarly it became customary with theologians to divide 
the functions of Christ into prophetic, sacerdotal, and 
regal, and to consider the nature of his work under these 
three heads. ^ This is rather an artificial division ; for 

^ Luke xix. lo. 

2 De Vita Mosis, II, § i, with the subsequent treatment. 

® See for instance Cat. Rom., Pars I, de artic. II, cap. hi. § x., where they 
are described as ‘ trium personarum partes/ The distinction is found in 
Eusebius, H.E., I, 3, ‘ alone high-priest of the universe, and alone king 
of all creation, and alone chief prophet of the prophets.’ 
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whereas Christ was literally a prophet, it is only figuratively 
that fie can be called priest or king, and it is never well to 
forget that he was in fact a layman, and belonged to a humble 
class in society. Still, so vast a structure of doctrine has 
been built, especially on the assumption of his priesthood, 
that it will be convenient to follow the usual division. 

I. The Prophetic Office 

The prophetic office of Christ was fulfilled by his teaching. 
This constituted the chief work of his active ministry, 
and to it a primary place ought always to be assigned. To 
suppose that we can honour himself while we neglect his 
teaching, and make no effort to conform our lives to it, is 
a fatal error, but one into which men are easily tempted 
to fall. He himself foresaw the danger : ‘ Why do ye call 
me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say ? ' If 

ye love me, ye will keep my commandments.’^ This truth 
must be obvious to any mind that will deal honestly with 
itself. It is not to honour, but to insult him, to bestow on 
him empty praise, and profess to be his follower, while you 
care nothing for the aims on which his heart was set, and 
think that his principles are very nice for a world that never 
existed, but are supremely silly for such a world as that in 
which we live. But if, as Christians, we feel bound by his 
teaching, some important questions arise, to which we must 
endeavour to give candid and true answers. 

First, we must ask, was Christ infallible ? At no very 
distant date theologians of every school, Unitarian no less 
than Catholic, would have answered this question in the 
affirmative, and would at the same time have asserted that 
the records of his teaching were infallible. But recently a 
great change has taken place ; and some even of those who 

1 Luke vi. 46 ; or, as it stands in Matthew vii. 21, ‘ Not every one who 
says to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven.* 

2 John xiv. 15. 
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believe that Christ was God incarnate have, as we have seen, 
removed his infallibility by their doctrine of Kenosis/ This 
is a stupendous change ; for it destroys the foundation-stone 
of the whole fabric of ecclesiastical dogma, and it is certainly 
strange that any who think that God himself laid aside his 
omniscience, in order to render his revelation fallible, should 
continue to believe in the infallibility of assemblies of 
wrangling bishops. But we must examine this question 
for ourselves. The proposition that Christ was infallible 
is inherently incapable of proof. It means that he can never 
have entertained the smallest error in any branch of know- 
ledge, that whatever views he held upon any conceivable 
subject, literary, historical, scientific, a? well as moral and 
religious, precisely corresponded with the facts ; and of this 
there is or can be no evidence, either intellectual or spiritual. 
The doctrine of his infallibility is simply a postulate, wrongly, 
though not unnaturally, founded on the reverence with 
which his teaching is j ustly regarded ; and as men came to 
rely more and more on external authority, they were the 
more compelled to assert this as the fundamental assumption 
on which all doctrinal reasoning must be based, and the 
denial of which excluded a man altogether from the pale 
of Christianity. 

Appeal, however, may be made to the testimony of Jesus 
himself. He always taught with authority, and confidently 
set aside whatever displeased him in the religion of the day. 
He said, ‘ To this end have I been born, and to this end 
have I come into the world, that I may bear witness to the 
truth ’ and again, ‘ I did not speak from myself ; but the 
Father who sent me himself gave me a commandment 
what I should say and what I should speak. But these 
and similar sayings, which we may reasonably believe to 
be correctly reported, at least in substance, fall far short of 
a claim to infallibility. They clearly refer to the general 
tenor of his teaching, and especially to that part of it which 

1 John xviii. 37. 2 John xii. 49. 
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placed him in sharp antagonism to the popular religion of 
his time. That the great spiritual principles, which shone 
as a heavenly light within his soul, were^true and Divine 
he was absolutely convinced. They were no inventions of 
his own, but the Word of God revealed in his conscience 
and his heart ; and he felt that it was laid upon him as a 
Divine commandment to utter them. This kind of convic- 
tion is characteristic of the prophetic soul in all times. The 
prophet is driven to speak what comes to him as a message 
from heaven, and would condemn himself as unfaithful if he 
concealed it in his own breast. Indeed, every man who is 
moved by deep spiritual conviction, which transcends all 
his selfish limitations and prepossessions, has something of 
this experience. But in its most transcendent form it does 
not guarantee the infallibility of everything that the prophet 
may utter. In matters that lie apart from his prophetic 
insight he may follow the opinions of his time, and fne 
demand that we must believe everything that he says or 
nothing has neither reason nor spirituality to commend it, 
but is simply the requirement of laziness and incompetence. 

But though it is impossible to prove that Christ was 
infallible, it might be equally impossible to disprove it, and 
we might have to be content without returning any answer 
to our question. There is, however, some evidence to which 
we must now attend. Even if we limit our view to the 
sphere of faith and morals, we may fairly infer from historical 
facts that it was no part of Christ’s purpose to communicate 
a dogmatic revelation. It is in the interests of dogma that 
his infallibility is insisted on ; and when a statement respect- 
ing the providential purpose of Christianity is put forward, it 
is a legitimate mode of testing this to consider what condition 
of facts might be reasonably anticipated if the statement were 
correct, and then to argue that the statement is not correct 
because the facts are not there. It is very easy to misrepre- 
sent this mode of argument, as though it were impugning 
the wisdom of Divine providence ; and therefore we must 
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cgirefully observe that it does nothing of the kind, but only 
questions a particular human interpretation of provicience. 
It assumes that the means which God adopts for the fulfil- 
ment of his purposes must be the best adapted to secure 
the end in view ; and that therefore we may infer from the 
means which lie open to our observation the nature of the 
purpose which is beyond the range of our immediate know- 
ledge. Now, if it had been the purpose of God or of Christ 
to communicate a supernatural system of dogma, the great* 
teacher would surely have followed a very differeiTt method 
from that which the Gospels attribute to him. The required 
system is nowhere to be found in the records of his life ; 
and it is necessary to resort to the pure fiction that he taught 
it to the Apostles, who handed it down to their successors. 
-Again, if his teaching was intended to have the stamp of 
Divine • infallibility, we should expect the written records 
of it to be widely different from what they are ; for an 
infallibility which was necessary for the world’s salvation 
would surely not have been allowed to disappear at the 
^ first stage of its transmission. But what are the facts? 
Jesus spoke in Aramaic, and, as our Gospels are written in 
Greek, we have only translations of what he said. We 
have no reason for supposing that his words were reported 
at the time when they were spoken, and any Aramaic 
records of them which may have once existed were written 
from recollection, and could have no guarantee of absolute 
accuracy. In any case these Aramaic records have been 
allowed to perish ; and the Greek translations of them 
preserved in the Gospels, which were written more than a 
generation after the death of Christ, prove, by their variations 
in reporting the same utterances, that the original words had 
become uncertain, and whatever infallibility they may have 
once possessed was lost in transmission. And again, we 
cannot always be sure of the meaning of Christ’s sayings, 
as they stand in the Gospels, for they actually receive different 
interpretations ; and therefore, in passing into our minds, 
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they become subject to all the uncertainties of our limited 
faculty. Is it unreasonable to infer that, when such very 
inadequate provision was made for thf. expression and 
preservation of an infallible system of dogma, the communica- 
tion of such a system lay entirely outside the purpose of 
Jesus, and he was not miraculously gifted with an infallibility 
which would have been superfluous ? 

We must now proceed to a more direct order of evidence. 
We have already seen that the doctrine of Kenosis is founded 
on the clbar indications that Christ accepted some erroneous 
opinions current in his time, and it will be sufficient now to 
refer to a single instance in which, according to the repre- 
sentations of our evangelists, his judgment was demonstrably 
at fault. One of the functions usually ascribed to a prophet 
is the power of prediction ; and though it was on higher 
grounds that Jesus was recognized as a prophet, certain 
predictions are attributed to him. All three Synoptical 
Gospels ascribe to him an eschatological rhapsody, in which 
he depicts the great and terrible consummation of all earthly 
things. He then says, ‘ This generation shall not pass away^ 
till all these things take place,’ and immediately adds the 
very solemn and confident assertion, ‘ Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.’^ But 
that generation fell asleep, and Christians began to ask, 

‘ Where is the promise of his coming ? ’ for the world went 
on as it had done from the beginning of creation.^ It was 
necessary to silence these men by treating them as mockers, 
and to explain away the sacred word. But it is not necessary 
for us either to mock or to explain away. Critics of the Gospels 
may doubt whether Jesus ever really made use of words so 
startling in their mixed solemnity and error.^ But if he did 
not, his infallibility vanishes in the fallibility of the records ; 
and if he did, then we must frankly admit that the closeness 

1 Matt. xxiv. 34, 35 ; Mark xiii. 30. 31 ; Luke xxi. 32, 33. 

2 II Peter iii. 4. 

^ This subject will be dealt with more fully when we treat of eschatology. 
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of his communion with God did not exempt him from the 
possibility of mistake even in some of his most confident 
convictions. 

If the case is so, it may be asked, is not the authority of 
Christ destroyed ? In a certain sense it is ; but the highest 
authority remains. In regard to mere outward facts, such 
as the authorship of an ancient book, or the scientific explana- 
tion of certain obscure phenomena, or the mode in which 
the present world is to come to an end, he has no authorit}^ 
for it was no part of his mission to be a literary critic, 
or a proclaimer of scientific laws. In such matters it 
seems clear that he simply accepted the opinions of his time. 
And here we must once more remark that k is only a very 
mechanical view of inspiration that can bring these within 
its range. Inspiration in its truest sense does not consist 
of depositing in the mind ready-made propositions upon all 
kinds of subjects, but of a quickening and clearing of insight 
into moial and spiritual truth. We find the plainest intima- 
tions of its nature in the exaltation of prayer, which gives 
a deeper comprehension of God’s Spirit and Will, but throws 
no light upon questions which come within the scope of 
purely intellectual knowledge and judgment. We must, 
then, look for the prophetic authority of Christ in the moral 
and spiritual realm. But here too we must make a distinc- 
tion ; for the belief in demons, and the expectation of the 
speedy coming of the Son of Man are at least closely connected 
with that realm. His authority, therefore, does not attach 
itself to the mere form of proposition in which he may make 
an announcement ; nor is it imposed from without as some- 
thing unconditioned by our own judgment and discrimination. 
A truth which came to us in this way, and was received by us 
with irresponsive submission, would have nothing religious 
in it, but would lie as a dead deposit in the mind, and leave 
the heart and will untouched. The authority of Christ is 
that of the higher over the lower soul, of one who tells what 
he has seen and heard in the intimacy of Divine communion, 
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disclosing the deep things of God and the secrets of holy 
living, and through the fervour of his appeal clearing our 
duller apprehension, quickening our con^ience, and illum- 
ining the dark recesses of our spirits. Through this quick- 
ening we become conscious of a witness within, an inner 
Word answering to the Word without, a living and Divine 
authority within our own souls. Thus the highest function 
of the prophet is fulfilled, and we see how untrue it is that 
the authority of our leader is destroyed unless we bind 
ourselveS to every reported utterance ; for the beatitudes 
have lost none of their charm because we disbelieve in 
demons ; and the parable of the prodigal son has not become 
foolishness becaiuse we think that David was not the author 
of the noth Psalm. These difficulties are purely theoretical, 
and have no existence for him whose fellowship is with Christ, 
and who finds his authority in the spirit, not in the letter. 

These remarks suggest a peculiarity of Christ’s teaching 
which separates him, not indeed from the prophets of Israel, 
but from other founders of religion, and places him in sharp 
antagonism to the bulk of Christendom. His teaching has 
sometimes been spoken of as ‘ a new law,’ and it may be so 
spoken of in a figurative sense. But the expression is mis- 
leading ; for he lays down no law, and his precepts bear 
no resemblance to the precise enactments of a statute-book. 
He does not promulgate as binding on his followers either a 
system of theology or a moral or ceremonial code. We 
may find in his words materials for these things ; but he 
himself leaves them to the free working of the intellect, and 
confines his endeavours to implanting great principles of 
thought and action. In setting forth Divine truth he 
appeals to the deepest intuitions in the spirit of man, and 
calls for genuine devoutness and love, but shows not the 
slightest regard for those metaphysical questions which 
have usurped the throne of Christianity, and driven the 
soul of Christ into a new Gethsemane. In his moral exhorta- 
tions he appeals to the noblest dispositions, and illustrates 
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their action by suitable examples ; but he does not forngiulate 
rules by which a man might be judged in a court of justice, 
and he treats witk scorn the fulfilment of a legal duty as a 
substitute for the exercise of love. Having planted a seed 
of Divine life in the heart, he would leave it to its own free 
development ; and accordingly a true disciple of Christ 
cannot be known by his believing or doing certain things, 
but only by the signs of an indwelling life with God, whereby^ 
the will is surrendered in filial love, and the whole course of 
the outward life is shaped and coloured by the ideal of the 
Son of God within. It is, then, we repeat, by thus reaching 
the deepest recesses of the soul, and wakening there the 
donnant sense of its relation to God, that Christ fulfils the 
highest function of the prophet. 

2. Sacerdotal Office 

! The priestly functions of Christ are usually divided into 
his self-sacrifice and his intercession. We must once more 
remark that we arc now dealing with figurative terms. Not 
only did Christ not belong to the priestly line, but the whole 
tenor of his teacliing is opposed to the sacerdotal conception 
of religion. Accordingly he is nowhere spoken of as a priest 
in the New Testament except in the anonymous Epistle 
to the Hebrews ; and there the reason is sufficiently plain. 
The object of the writer is to show that the Jewish ceremonial 
system is abolished, but abolished only because it has received 
its spiritual fulfilment. There were to be no more priests, 
because Jesus had realized the underlying idea of priesthood ; 
and there were to be no more sacrifices, because they were 
mere shadowy representations of true sacrifice, and this 
had been offered by Christ. Hence Christians generally are 
described elsewhere as a ‘ royal ’ or ‘ holy priesthood, to 
offer up spiritual sacrifices.’^ But to those who have been 
trained in a spiritual Christianity the idea of priesthood has 

1 I Peter ii. 5, 9. Compare Rev. i. 6, v. 10, xx. 6. 
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cease4 to convey the impression of the highest and purest 
religious sanctity. The priest stood between the people and 
God, and observed for them ceremonies ^ which they were 
not competent to observe for themselves ; but those who 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth have none between, 
but offer their own prayer, and receive a direct answer in 
their own hearts. Hence the habitual description of Christ as 
a priest would not only be untrue historically, but would be 
misleading spiritually by suggesting a doctrine of mediation 
which is quite antithetic to Christian thought. If Christ is 
a mediator, it is as one who brings God and man into intimate 
union, not as one who, recognizing their inevitable separation, 
acts as an intervening channel of communication.^ 

The case is altered, however, when we come to the word 
‘ sacrifice ’ ; for though this too is figurative, we cannot 
dispense with it, as no other word conveys the necess^^^ 
ideas. That the expression is figurative even when applied 
to Christ is obvious ; for an animal sacrifice was slain by a 
priest, and offered upon an altar, whereas Christ was put 
to death upon a cross by Roman soldiers. It is important 
to remember this, because the misapplication of figurative 
language is a fruitful source of error, tempting men to extend 
the meaning of the metaphor far beyond the real ground of 
comparison. At a time when sacrifices formed universally 
an essential part of national worship, the use of the figure 
was exceedingly natural ; and especially a body of men who 
abolished sacrifices altogether, as belonging to an unspiritual 
stage of religion, would easily contract the habit of saying 
that their sacrifices consisted of such and such things. Thus, 
as we have seen, I Peter speaks of offering spiritual sacrifices ; 
and Justin Martyr says that prayers and thanksgivings are 
the only perfect and acceptable sacrifices to God.^ It is 

^ Outside of Hebrews Jesus is called fiecriTrjs only once in the New 
Testament, I Tim. ii. 5. In Heb. he is one who mediated a new covenant, 
viii. 6, ix. 15, xii. 24. 

^ Dial. 117. 
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ttierefore not surprising that Christ, having been slain at 
the Passover, is spoken of as the Christians’ Passover,^ and 
that his death 43 occasionally referred to as a sacrifice ; 
indeed it is rather surprising how seldom this is done outside 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. But the figure is by no means 
confined to Christ. If he was a sacrifice, so are our bodies 
to be offered as ‘ a living sacrifice.’^ If Christ was an offering 
and sacrifice to God, for a sweet-smelling savour,^ so too 
was the present sent by the Philippians to Paul.*^ The’ 
writings of the Fathers contain numerous exampl(% of sacri- 
ficial language which is obriously used in a figurative sense. 
The Christian sacrifices, altars, and temples were all spiritual, 
in marked contrast with the literal and material offerings and 
buildings of hecxthcn worship.® This figure of speech has 
remained down to our own time, and indeed has passed so 
completely into common use that we are hardly conscious 
of its figurative character. The reason probably is that the 
word enshrines some idea of permanent value which we can- 
not otherwise express so well. We must continue, therefore, 
to speak of the sacrifice or self-sacrifice of Christ, and it will 
be our duty to try and ascertain the true and lasting sig- 
nificance of this expression, neither emptying the word of 
any necessary meaning, nor straining the figure beyond its 
legitimate application. 

The readiness with which the strong emotions of reverent 
love and pity express themselves in the figurative language 
of sacrifice receives instructive illustration in the accounts of 
the murder of Thomas a Becket. Grim speaks of him as 
‘ the sacrificial lamb of God,’® Herbert says ‘ he offered 

^ I Cor. V. 7. He is frequently referred to by ecclesiastical writers as 
the true paschal lamb. 

2 Rom. xii. i. 3 Eph. v. 2, Philip, iv. 18. 

® The whole evidence is carefully presented by Dr. Franz Wieland, 
Mensa und Confessio, 1906. See especially pp. 38 sqq., no, 113. 

® ‘ Agnum Dei immolandum.’ Quoted by Dr. E. A. Abbott in his 
St. Thomas of Canterbiiry, his Death and Miracles, 2 Vols., 1898, I, p. 128, 
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himself up a living sacrifice to God.’^ Anonymous IV de- 
scribes him as ‘ offering himself as a holocaust to the Lord.’^ 
And the Saga makes a remarkable additioij, : ‘ as if he were 
offering himself in prayer a living sacrifice, as one who died 
in order to redeem the human race.’^ No one supposes that 
such phrases are meant to formulate a dogma. It is only 
to the writers of the New Testament that the passionate 
glow of figurative language is to be denied. 

' A few random instances will illustrate modern usage, 
Prescott Speaks of the sister of Louis XI as ‘ sacrificing the 
interests of the nation to her prejudices.’^ An Indian 
gentleman, writing about the death of the Rev. S. Fletcher 
Williams, says that the latter ‘ made himself a sacrifice to 
the cause of religion and culture in India. The Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer writes, in his hymn to his country — 

‘ For thee our fathers suffered, 

For thee they toiled and prayed, 

Upon thy holy altar 

Their willing lives they laid.’ 

Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, speaking of the death of Anzani, 
says he ‘joined feebly in the chant with the young genera- 
tion who were hastening as willing victims to a more con- 
spicuous, but not a more noble, sacrifice ’ ;® and again, 
referring to the unsuccessful defence of Rome in 1849, he 
writes, ‘ But in order that men may aspire, it is necessary 
that they should have something to remember. And so 
the sacrifice made on the third of June, and in the month 
that followed, of so many of the best lives that Italy could 
give, had great political, because it had great spiritual, 
significance. The noblest Italians had recognized the eternal 
law of sacrifice, which Mazzini had first taught them to 

1 I, p. 155. 21^ p. i 5 i, 3 1^ j 55 

^History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, III, p. 309, ed. 1851. 

^ Letter from Mr. B. Nath Sen, 12 December, 1901, quoted in The Inquirer 
4 January, 1902, p. i. 

® Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic, 1907, p. 41. 
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apply to their own politics. “ Except a com of wheat fall 
into the ground and die — it abideth alone ; but if it cfie, it 
bringeth forth mugh fruit.” Such passages may illustrate 
some of the sayings in the New Testament, for the Apostles 
too were not cold writers of dogma, but men with burning 
memories and emotions and enthusiastic aims. 

Another figure which was also very naturally used at 
a time when slavery was of almost universal prevalence, 
was that of redemption or ransom. This figure, like that 
of sacrifice, has not disappeared from modem vl^e. For 
instance Mrs. Humphry Ward speaks of ‘ towns which had 
each of them given their sons to the Austrian bullet and 
the Austrian lash, for the ransom of Italy •Mr. Trevelyan, 
in the work already cited, speaks of Garibaldi as ‘the 
redeemer of Italy,’ ^ and, referring to the patriots who 
fol]^wed him, says, ‘ It was here that Italy bought Rome 
at the price of their blood. No one is misled by such 
metaphors in ordinary speech ; and it is well to notice 
this kind of usage, as it may render us a little less dull in 
^understanding tlie language of religion. A ransom (AvVpov) 
was the price paid for delivering anyone from captivity. 
The word might be applied metaphorically to an expiatory 
sacrifice ; but in fact it never is so applied in the LXX,^ 
and therefore we must not, unless the occasion requires it, 
mix up in our minds two metaphors, sacrifice and redemption, 
which properly belong to two totally different regions of 
thought. The words connected with ransom passed into 
such common use that, like the language of sacrifice, they 
almost lost their figurative character, and came to denote 
any kind of deliverance. There are several examples in the 
LXX, and in the New Testament we may refer to Luke i. 68, 

‘ He visited and made redemption for his people ’ ; ii. 38, 

‘ waiting for the redemption of Jerusalem ’ ; xxi. 28, ‘ lift 
up your heads, because your redemption draws nigh ’ ; 

^ p. 191. ^ Lady Rose's Daughter, p. 356. ^ p. ig. * p. 3. 

s So says Grimm, Inst. The., p. 371, note. 
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xxiv. 21, ‘ We were hoping that he was the one who is going 
to redeem Israel ’ ; Acts vii. 35, ‘ him [Moses] God sent as 
both a ruler and redeemer.’ In the application of this 
figure to the work of Christ its most significant expression 
is ascribed to Christ himself : — ‘ The Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom for many’^ — an expression which is only once 
repeated, with a slight variation, in the New Testament.^ 
Accordingly disciples are said to be ransomed or redeemed 
by him from all iniquity^ or from the vain manner of life 
handed down from their fathers and this redemption, 
since it had not to be repeated, like the Levitical sacrifices, 
is spoken of as ifternal.^ The redemption brought by Christ 
is referred to in several other passages, which need not be 
cited in detail.® It is owing to this figure that Christ is 
called pre-eminently the ‘ Redeemer ’ — a title, however, 
which is nowhere given to him in the New Testament, where 
the word occurs only once, and then is applied to Moses. 

These figures of speech, then, resting on the experience 
of spiritual deliverance in the hearts of the first disciples, 
and borrowed from a state of society which has passed away, 
furnished the principal raw material for the construction of 
future dogma. And now, before proceeding further, let us 
ask whether there is really any problem to be solved in 
connexion with the death of Christ, So long as men believe 
that God himself was hypostaf ically united to a man in order 
to die, they must necessarily seek for some reason of vast 
import to explain so momentous an event. ‘ Why did 
God become man ? ’ is a question that cannot be evaded ; 

^ Avrpov avTL ttoXAoji/, Matt. xx. 28 ; Mark x. 45. 

2 *0 kavTov avriXvTpov virkp TrdvTiav, I Tim. ii. 6. 

8 Titus ii. 14. ^ I Pet. i, 18. 

5 Heb. ix. 12, where the two figures of sacrifice and redemption are 
combined, as they are also in the passage in I Pet. 

® A7ro\ikp(jiicn^y Rom. iii. 24, viii. 23 ; I Cor. i. 30 ; Eph. i. 7, 14, iv. 30 ; 
Col. i. 14: Heb. ix. 15, xi. 35. 

7 AvTp(i)TrjSy Acts vii. 35. 
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and unless an adequate reason can be given, the foundations 
of that doctrine itself must appear very insecure. But if the 
hypostatical unioa be denied, is there no problem left ? The 
historical fact remains, that Christ died for sin, and yet not 
on account of his own sin ; and it is surely strange, if any 
Divine providence rules over the world, that the greatest 
and holiest of men should have been judicially murdered 
by the most strictly religious men in his nation. It is strange 
too that Socrates should have been poisoned, and the noble* 
army of martyrs consigned to a torturing death, ^re these 
things merely a tormenting riddle, tempting us to deny the 
reality of providence, or can we find in the death of Jesus 
some great spiritual law, under which it \;ascieedful that the 
Christ should suffer, and which sheds a sanctifying light 
upon inferior martyrdoms ? These are the questions which 
doctrines of atonement endeavour to answer. 

This problem must have pressed with peculiar force 
upon the first disciples ; for it was contrary to all expectation 
that the Messiah, instead of being a triumphant king, should 
have been delivered over to an ignominious death. Yet 
we seek in vain for any distinct and complete doctrine 
propounded in explanation of the mystery. It is true that 
a very precise theory has been ascribed to the Apostle Paul ; 
but it is reached only by forcing into his words a great deal 
more than they actually express, and it is founded on a few 
passages, of which the meaning is obscure and open to 
different interpretations. We do find, however, some large 
and leading ideas, which must have been sufficient to satisfy 
the perplexity of believers. Christ’s death was in some 
sense a sacrifice. As such it was a propitiation for our 
sins.^. It was offered for the sake of others. Christ is 
frequently said to have suffered or died for us, that is 
on our behalf (W/a) ; and similarly disciples are said to 
suffer for him,^ and as he laid down his life for us, we ought 
to lay down our lives for the brethren.^ His death was in 

1 Only in I John ii. 2, iv. 10. 2 Philip, i. 29. ® I John iii. 16. 
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some way connected with deliverance from, and the forgive- 
ness of, sins.^ It was a manifestation of his love.® It had 
its source in the love of God.^ It revealed a principle of 
righteousness which was antithetic to the righteousness of 
the law, and thereby released men from subjection to the 
law.^ Its object was that, having died to sins, we should 
live to righteousness.^ The secret of eternal life is self- 
denying love.® The gospel was summed up in ‘ a Christ 
'crucified,’’ the highest among men seeking nothing for 
himself, ttut through love stooping to the death of a slave, 
and thereby not incurring ignominy, but reaching the 
Divinest glory.® To be truly great is to serve greatly, 
through the eno^'gy of love. Such were the thoughts, such 
the revolution in the conception of life, which arose in 
contemplating the death of Christ. While treated as quite 
exceptional in its scope, it is regarded as the revelation of a 
law of life, to which the disciple must submit himself ; and 
in one of the most doctrinal passages it is introduced, not as 
a tremendous exception, at which we can only gaze without 
any thought of participation, but as an example which is 
to be followed by the afflicted Christian.^ 

It is remarkable that the doctrinal explanation of Christ’s 
sufferings was allowed for so many centuries to remain in 
this vague condition, and indeed has never been reduced 
to formal dogma by the Catholic Church. Origen says no- 
thing about it in the summary of ecclesiastical doctrine 
which he gives in the Preface to his De Principiis. It is 
accordingly absent from the Apostles’ Creed. In the Nicene 
Creed it is said that Christ came down and was incarnate 

1 Rom. V. 8-10 ; I Cor. xv. 3 ; I Pet. li. 24 ; I John i. 7. 

2 Gal. ii. 20 ; I John iii. 16. 

3 John iii. 16 ; Rom. v. 8 ; I John iv. 10 and 16, compared with iii. 16. 

4 Rom. iii. 20, 21, and Paul’s whole exposition of this subject. 

^ I Pet. ii. 24, and w^herever the subject is referred to. 

® Matt. xvi. 24-26 ; John xii. 24, 25 ; I Cor. xiii. ; I John iii, 14, 

7 I Cor. i. 23. ® Philip, ii. 5-1 1. 9 I Pet. ii. 21-25. 
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‘for us men and for our salvation’;^ and in the form 
adopted at Constantinople the words are added, ‘and •cruci- 
fied for us under j^ontius Pilate.’^ The Athanasian Creed is 
equally vague, ‘ Who suffered for our salvation.’ Belief in 
a fixed doctrine of atonement, then, has formed no part of 
Christianity through the greater portion of its history, and 
accordingly speculation was allowed to exercise itself freely 
on this difficult subject. 

It was natural that the sacrificial idea of propitiation* 
should be retained. This idea, however, was n«t limited 
to the death of Christ, but was recognized as a spiritual law 
which comprehended all martyrdoms. This is explained very 
fully by Origen. In speaking of the L^vit^cal sacrifices he 
selects the lamb as piefiguring ‘ the lamb of God who takes 
away the sins of the world.’ But other animals, rams, 
calves, goats, were used in sacrifice ; and these may refer to 
otlier persons who confer some purification upon mankind.^ 
As our Lord and Saviour, being offered in sacrifice, procured 
remission of sins for the whole world, so perhaps the blood 
of other saints and just persons was poured out for a partial 
expiation of the people. If there had been no sin, it would 
not have been necessary for the Son of God to become a 
lamb, and be slain in the flesh ; but sin requires propitiation, 
and this cannot be made except through a victim ; and 
since there are various kinds of sin, different sorts of victims 
are ordered. Further on he says that as the lamb has come 
who is alone sufficient for the salvation of the whole world, 
other victims [that is, in the literal sense] have ceased, and 
we offer the spiritual sacrifices of a contrite spirit. The 
resemblance betw^een Christ’s and other martyrdoms is 

1 At* ly/xa? rov 9 avOp^Tvov^y /cat Sta ry^v ^pL€T€pav (ruyrrjpiav, 

* %TavpoyOii'Ta re VTrep ^p^uyv, 

® This is qualified by the words ‘ per meritum sanguinis Christi ’ ; but 
these words are wanting in two manuscripts, and there is nothing like 
them in the rest of the discussion, so that they may perhaps be regarded 
as a note added by some transcriber. 

^ Horn, in Num. xxiv. i, preserved in the Latin translation of Rufinus. 
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carried through in a remarkable passage in the Exhortatio ad 
Martyriuw} : — ‘ Perhaps, as we were bought by the precious 
blood of Jesus, Jesus having taken the name which is above 
every name, so some will be bought by the precious blood of 
the martyrs, who themselves will be more exalted than they 
would have been exalted if they had been just, but not 
martyrs for it is reasonable that death by martyrdom 
should be called exaltation, as is evident from the saying, 
.“If I be exalted from the earth, I will draw all men to 
myself.” *.Let us, therefore, also glorify, having exalted God 
by our own death ; since he who is martyred glorifies God 
by his death, as we have learned from John when he said, 
“ These things he said, signifying by what kind of death he 
would glorify God.” ’ 

When from the sacrificial figure we turn to that of a 
ransom, we find it frequently held that the ransom was paid 
to the devil, who held men in captivity. It was out of loVe 
to man that God gave Jesus up to the devil, and the latter 
being deceived was obliged to liberate those who were willing 
to follow Christ.^ This view was held, with more or less 
modification, for centuries, and was sometimes expressed in 
language not too refined. For instance Cyril of Jerusalem 
says, ‘ It was necessary for the Lord to suffer for us. But 
the devil would not have dared to approach if he had known 
him ; “ for if they had known him, they would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory.” Therefore the body became a 
bait for death, in order that the dragon, having hoped to 
swallow it, might vomit out also those who had been already 
swallowed.’^ Gregory of Nyssa justifies the deception by the 

^ § 50. preserved in Greek. 2 Jhe reading is uncertain. 

3 See Origen, Com. in Matt., Tom. xiii. 8, 9, xvi. 8 ; in Rom. iii. 7, iv. ii. 
It is by no means suggested that this was the whole, or even a large part, 
of the patristic view of the efficacy of Christ’s death. See some valuable 
remarks and quotations in the Supplementary Chapter of Dr. Moberly’s 
Atonement and Personality. 

^ Catech. xii. 15. 
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plea that the deceiver deserved to be deceived, and that the 
object was beneficent, including the devil himself in the heal- 
ing and purifying results.^ The general idea of atonement 
was elaborated with considerable fulness by various writers ; 
but to follow these in detail belongs to the history of doctrine 
rather than our present subject. 

We must, however, make an exception of Anselm on account 
of the celebrity and permanent influence of the treatise in 
which his views are unfolded. He wrote the Cur Deus 
homo in order to show the accordance of the CatMic faith 
with the demands of reason. The articles of faith are 
stated in the simplest words : God was made man, and by 
his death restored life to the world ; a^d the problem is, 
to show that this was a rational necessity. It is assumed 
that death entered among mankind through the disobedience 
of man, sin being the cause of our condemnation ; and the 
res?oration of the blessings which were thus lost is due to 
the ineffable height of God’s compassion and love. But 
why could not this restoration have been effected by simpler 
means ? The old answer is rejected, that it was necessary 
to proceed against the devil by justice, and not by force, 
so that when the devil slew him in whom there was no 
cause of death he justly lost his power over sinners. But 
justice could not require God to refrain from punishing his 
servant who had misled his fellow-servant ; and though 
man was justly tormented by the devil, the devil was unjust 
in tormenting him, for in doing so he acted, not from love of 
justice, but from malice. 

A preliminary objection to the whole doctrine is answered 
by the remark that the Divine nature was impassible, and 
therefore could suffer no humiliation ; but as the two natures 
were united in one person, it followed that, when God was 
said to suffer anything lowly or infirm, this must not be 
understood according to the sublimity of the impassible 
nature, but according to the infirmity of the human sub- 

1 Cat . Orat . 26 . 
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stance. Therefore by the incarnation there was no humili- 
ation of God, but human nature was exalted. Another 
objection is that there was no justice in delivering up the 
justest of men to death for a sinner. To this Anselm replies 
that God did not deliver the innocent to death for the guilty, 
but Christ submitted himself to death of his own accord, 
in order to save men. He was slain because he persisted in 
living and speaking truth and righteousness, and this is the 
obedience which God exacts from every rational creature. 
But God did not exact Christ’s death ; for death is the penalty 
of sin, and Christ was without sin. The will to suffer was 
indeed derived from the Father ; but this did not imply 
compulsion, but the spontaneous firmness of an accepted 
purpose, and what pleased the Father was not the suffering, 
but the will to suffer.^ 

Having removed these preliminary difficulties, .Anselm 
proceeds to his main problem. It is universally held that 
man was made for blessedness ; and no one can attain to 
this unless his sins be remitted. The question therefore is 
how God remits the sins of men ; and in order to answer this 
question we must consider what it is to sin, and what it is 
to make satisfaction for sin. Sin consists in not rendering 

1 This most important statement has, I think, been too much overlooked. 
Stevens, for instance, says, referring to Grotius, ‘ For him as for Anselm 
it is sin which compels the Almighty to subject his Son to the most bitter 
tortures in order that his condemnation of it may be asserted and dis- 
played.' The Christian Doctrine of Salvation, pp. 252 sq. Anselm says, 
‘ Non ergo coegit deus Christum mori, . . . sed ipse sponte sustinuit 
mortem ' (I, ix.). ‘ Cum videraus aliquem fortiter pati velle molestiam, 

ut perficiat quod bene vult ; quamvis fatcamur nos velle, ut illam poenam 
sustineat, non tamen volumus aut amamus poenam ejus, sed voluntatem. 

. . . Patri filii voluntas placuit . , . quamvis poenam ejus non amaret ' 
(I, X.). There is an interesting parallel among the Bdbis. Behd'u’lUh, 
referring to martyrdom, and speaking apparently in the name of God, 
says, ' O Son of Man I By my Splendour I Thy will to tinge thy hair with 
thy blood is dearer to Me than the two realms of the universe, than the 
brilliance of the two Great Lights.’ Translated from the Arabic in the 
Life and Teaching of Abbas Effendi, by Myron H. Phelps, 1903, p. 245 - 
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to God that which is due {debitum), and what is due is, to 
be subject to the will of God. This is the sole and complete 
honour which we (jwe to God, and which God exacts from us. 
In not rendering this honour man takes from God that which 
belongs to him ; and as long as he does not pay what he 
has taken he remains in guilt. It is true that, in relation 
to liimself alone, notning can be really added to or taken 
from the honour of God ; but man, by disobedience, disturbs 
the order and beauty of the universe, and, in relation to this, 
dishonours God, though he cannot injure or stain God’s 
power and dignity. Satisfaction consists in the restoration 
to God of the honour which the sinner has in this way taken 
from him, together with some compcnsa^ioi^ for the insult. 
Now, it would not be agreeable to the Divine nature to remit 
sin through compassion alone ; for this would be a departure 
from right order, and would leave no distinction between one 
whd sinned and one who did not sin. From this and other 
considerations it follows that all sin must be succeeded by 
either satisfaction or punishment ; and though it is true 
that we are required simply to forgive those who sin against 
us, this is because the right of punishment belongs to God 
alone, and to those whom he has ordained for the purpose. 

The next step in the argument is connected with an 
ancient belief, and is very curious.^ Rational beings, who 

1 See IV Ezra iv. 36, 37, ‘ Unto them [the souls of the righteous] Jeremiel 
the archangel gave answer and said, Even when the number is fulfilled 
of them that are like unto you. For he hath weighed the world in the 
balance ; and by measure hath he measured the times, and by number 
hath he numbered the seasons ; and he shall not move nor stir them, 
until the sa^f measure be fulfilled.' Compare Rev. vi. 9-1 1, where the 
souls of those who had been slain for the word of God are told ‘ that they 
should rest yet for a little time, until their fellow-servants also and their 
brethren, which should be killed even as they were, should be fulfilled.* 
See also Augustine, De. Civ. Dei xxii. i, ‘ tantum populum gratia sua 
colligit, ut inde suppleat, et instauret partem quae lapsa est angelorum ; 
ac sic ilia dilecta et suprema Civitas non fraudetur suorum numero civium, 
quin etiam fortassis et uberiore laetetur.* 


2 
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are to be blessed in the contemplation of God, must exist 
in a “certain reasonable and perfect number foreknown by 
God. It is probable that the community of angels did not 
reach this perfect number ; for, if they did, and none of 
them had fallen, there would have been no room for man. 
But in any case the fallen angels left a gap in this number, 
which must be filled, and may be more than filled, by 
the elect among mankind. The men thus selected must 
be on an equality with the unfallen angels ; but a man 
who had' sinned, and given no satisfaction, could not be 
equal to an angel who had not sinned ; nor indeed could 
he be restored even to that degree of blessedness which 
he had before, he sinned. Hence satisfaction became a 
necessity. Now, the satisfaction ought to be proportioned 
to the measure of the sin. But this can never be made by 
man. For, in the first place, we can give nothing to God 
which we do not owe, and therefore nothing which can be 
any satisfaction for past sin. Secondly, supposing we could 
give anything, it could not be proportioned to the quantity 
of sin ; for we ought not to act contrary to the will of God 
for the whole universe. Therefore we cannot satisfy God 
unless we can render to him something greater than the 
universe. And again, man dishonoured God by obeying 
the devil, and now he is unable to honour him by conquering 
the devil, because he has become weak and mortal and born 
in sin. This impotence is no excuse, because it is self-caused, 
and consequently man remains unjust in not restoring to 
God what he owes. An unjust person cannot be admitted 
to blessedness ; and so, if no other satisfaction can be made, 
the determined celestial state cannot be completed. 

The ground is thus prepared for the great conclusion. 
Man was created just, in order that he might be blessed in 
the enjo5nnent of God, and therefore he would not have died 
if he had not sinned. Now, God must perfect what he has 
begun, but cannot do so without that complete satisfaction 
which man cannot render. This necessity does not abolish 
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grace, because the necessity lies only in the immutable 
goodness of God. God’s beneficent purpose, then, cannbt be 
carried out unless^ some one pays for man’s sin something 
greater than everything which is other than God ; and no 
one can do this who is not himself greater than all which is 
not God. If, then, no one can pay except God, and no one 
owes the debt except man, the satisfaction must be made by 
a Gcd-Man. Hence the necessity for the two natures in 
one person. It was suited to his dignity that he should be 
born from a virgin ; and he did not derive from her taint of 
sin, because she had had faith in her future son, and so shared 
the benefits of his satisfaction. The three persons of the 
Trinity could not assume one and the sar .e rgan into a unity 
of person, and therefore the incarnation necessarily took 
place in the case of one person only. This person, again, 
had to be the second ; for if it had been either of the others, 
there would have been two sons in the Trinity, one who was 
such prior to the incarnation, and the other become such 
through the incarnation, and consequently lower in dignity, 
which would have been inconsistent with the perpetual 
equality of the persons. And further, if the Father had 
become incarnate, there would have been two grandsons 
in the Trinity ; for the Father would have been grandson 
of the parents of the virgin through the assumed humanity, 
and the Word, though having nothing from man, would have 
been grandson of the virgin, as being the son of her son : 
and such things would be incongruous. 

Owing to his Divine nature, Christ was without sin, and 
therefore was under no obligation to die ; for mortality, 
which is due to sin, does not belong to the essence of man. 
It follows that, in laying down his life for the honour of God, 
he rendered what God could not exact from him as a debt. 
This, then, is the satisfaction of which we are in search. 
For no one would knowingly injure Christ’s person even to 
save an infinite number of worlds ; and thus it appears 
that his life is more lovable than sins are hateful, and is able 
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to pay for the sins of the whole world. Those who slew him 
are riot excluded, for they knew not what they did, and so 
did not fall into that infinite sin with which no others can be 
compared. His death was for the honour of God, because 
it was incurred on account of the righteousness which he 
obediently observed, and he therefore gave an example 
to men that they ought not, owing to any inconveniences, 
to depart from the righteousness which they owe to God ; 
and though other men have bravely borne death for the 
sake of ttuth, no other, in giving up his life, rendered to God 
what he would not at some time necessarily have lost, or paid 
what he did not owe. 

Here a formidable objection is very clearly stated. In 
dying and setting an example, Christ did what was better 
and more pleasing to God ; and was not that, by its nature, 
a duty ? The reply is that sometimes one of two things is 
better, and yet is not definitely exacted ; so that, whichever 
a man does, it is said that he ought to do what he does, 
but, if he does what is better, he has a reward, because he gives 
spontaneously that which is his own. An example, to make 
this position clear, is taken from celibacy and marriage. 
The former being better than the latter, but not a duty, 
a man who observes it expects a reward for the spontaneous 
gift which he offers to God. Christ’s great gift, then, spon- 
taneously offered to God, ought to be rewarded. But 
payment could not be made to himself, because he required 
neither a gift nor a remission ; and it must accordingly be 
made to some one else. This other must be one to whom 
the Son, who has earned the reward, wishes it to be paid ; 
and who could this be but mankind, for whom he made 
himself man, and to whom he gave an example of dying 
for righteousness ? For men would imitate him in vain 
unless they were partakers of his merit. The reward there- 
fore was that the debt which they owed for sin should be 
dismissed. It could not be extended to the fallen angels ; 
for they could not be redeemed except through an Angel-God, 
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and moreover they are not all sprung from one angel, as all 
men are sprung from one man. 

The influence of this remarkable treatise is apparent 
in the later dogmatic statements, though it must be observed 
that some of these retain a good deal of the primitive vague- 
ness, while others introduce repulsive features which are 
wholly wanting in Anselm. 

The doctrine of the Catholic Church, though never framed 
into a dogma, is stated with high authority in the Catechismus 
Romanus. Satisfaction is there defined as ‘ the complete 
payment of something which is due,’^ or, in other words, 
‘ compensation for an injury inflicted on anotlier ’ ; and in 
theology it is used to denote that compe.*sa^ion ‘ when man 
pays anything to God for the sins which he has committed.’ 
The primary satisfaction is that whereby Christ ‘ on the cross 
most fully satisfied God by paying the price for our sins.’ 
This is the plenary satisfaction for all sins committed in this 
world, by the weight of which the actions of men have the 
greatest value with God, and without which they are 
esteemed of no worth. ^ The necessity for ‘ canonical 
satisfaction,’ for sins knowingly committed after baptism, is 
not thereby precluded ; but the efficacy of prayers, fasting, 
and alms-giving, prescribed for this purpose by the Church, 
depends wholly on the merits of Christ’s passion.® Else- 
where it is stated, as among the benefits of Christ’s passion, 
that ‘ he paid the penalty due to our sins,’ and that ‘ no 
sacrifice could have been offered more pleasing and acceptable 
to God.’^ 

The doctrine of the Church of England is of uncertain 
import, for it does not explain the meaning of sacrifice, 
or its mode of operation. It teaches that Christ ‘ truly 
suffered, was crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile his 
Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt 

1 ‘ Rei debitae Integra solutio.’ 2 Pars II, cap. V, §§ Ixxxv. sqq. 

* Ihid, §§ Ixxxviii. sq. Pars I, cap. V, xxiii., tertium and quartum. 
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but also for all actual sins of men,’^ and that ‘ He came. to 
be the Lamb without spot, who, by sacrifice of himself once 
made, should take away the sins of the world. We should 
observe that the effect of the sacrifice is made universal, 
as it is also by the Catholics. This feature disappears from 
the more rigid and precise Westminster Confession : — ‘ The 
Lord Jesus, by his perfect obedience and sacrifice of himself, 
which he through the eternal Spirit once offered up unto 
God, hath fully satisfied the justice of his Father ; and 
purchased not only reconciliation, but an everlasting inherit- 
ance in the kingdom of heaven, for all those whom the 
Father hath given unto him.’^ The effect of this sacrifice is 
expressly limited to ‘ the elect only,’ while all others are 
ordained ‘ to dishonour and wrath for their sins,’ to the 
praise of God’s glorious justice.'^ ‘ Christ, by his obedience 
and death, did fully discharge the debt of all those who^are 
thus justified, and did make a proper, real, and lull satis- 
faction to his Father’s justice in their behalf.’^ We must 
add that, having ‘ felt and borne the weight of God’s wrath, 
he laid down his life an offering for sin’ and ‘it was requisite 
that the Mediator should be God, that he might sustain and 
keep the human nature from sinking under the infinite wrath 
of God.’'^ In order to exhibit the full result of the sacrifice, 
we must trespass on the doctrine of justification : — ‘ Those 
whom God effectually calleth he also freely justifieth ; not 
by infusing righteousness into them, but by pardoning their 
sins, and by accounting and accepting their persons as 
righteous : not for anything wrought in them, or done by 
them, but for Christ’s sake alone : not by imputing faith 
itself, the act of believing, or any other evangelical obedi- 
ence, to them as their righteousness ; but by imputing the 
obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto them, they receiving 
and resting on him and his righteousness by faith : which 

2 15th Article. ^ Chap. VIII, § v. 

^ Chap. XI, § iii. ® Larger Cat., 49. 

7 Ibid. 38. 


1 2nd Article. 

* Chap. Ill, §§ vi., vii. 
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faith they have not of themselves ; it is the gift of God. 
Faith, thus receiving and resting on Christ and his righteous- 
ness, is the alone instrument of justification ; yet is it not 
alone in the person justified, but is ever accompanied with 
all other saving graces, and is no dead faith, but worketh 
by love.’^ 

The Lutheran and Reformed Churches of the continent 
had promulgated the essential features of this scheme of 
doctrine, and we need only refer to a few special points.* 
The Belgic Confession (drawn up in 1561, the auitioritative 
standard of the Dutch and Belgian Reformed Churches) 
speaks clearly of Christ’s representative function : he 
constituted for eternity the supreme priest, ‘ who placed 
himself before the Father in our name, to appease his wrath 
by his own full satisfaction, offering himself on the wood of 
the cross, and pouring out his precious blood for the purgation 
ot our sins.’ It is no less explicit in its doctrine of substitu- 
tion : ‘ He paid what he had not stolen, and, the just for 
the unjust, suffered both in his body and in his soul, so that 
feeling those horrible punishments which were due to our 
sins he sweated as it were drops of blood flowing down to the 
ground, and at last exclaimed, “ my God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me ? ” And he endured all these things for 
the remission of our sins.’^ Some of the symbolical books 
recognize an expiation in Christ’s life as well as in his death. 
This view is stated with especial clearness in the Formula 
of Concord.^ Christ was not subject to the law, because he 
was Lord of the law, so that a twofold obedience is imputed 
to him ; not only that exhibited in his passion and death, 
but tliat whereby, of his own accord, he made himself subject 
to the law, and fulfilled it for our sake, so that God remits 
our sins on account of the total obedience which Christ 
rendered by acting and suffering, in life and death. These 
two forms of obedience are distinguished as active and 

1 Confession, Chap. XI, §§ i., ii. * § 2i. 

8 Sol. Decl, Art. Ill, p. 685. 
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passive. The active is designated by later theologians ‘legal 
satisfaction,’ that whereby the legislative justice of God is 
satisfied ; the passive, ‘ penal satisfaction,’ that whereby the 
retributive justice of God is satisfied.^ We need only add that 
the Lutherans maintained that the effect of the satisfaction 
was universal,^ while the Calvinists confined it to the elect. 

As preparing the way for some later doctrines we must 
for a moment retrace our steps, and notice a difference 
‘between the views of Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus. 
The former maintained that Christ offered to God more 
than a recompense for the entire offence of mankind, so that 
his passion was not only a sufficient, but superabundant 
satisfaction for^, sins. Duns Scotus, on the other hand, 
affirmed that the merit was certainly finite ; for Christ 
suffered, not as God, but as man. His merit, therefore, 
availed jusFso'laF^ it wSs^cce^ed by God, since indeed 
the Divine acceptance is the chief cause and reason of all 
merit. The view of Thomas was ratified by Clement VI 
in the Bull ‘ Unigenitus Dei filius,’ in the year 1342.^ At 
an earlier period in the Middle Ages it was still possible to 
hold a simply ethical doctrine. Peter Lombard asks, how 
are we freed from sins through the death of Christ ? He 
answers, because through it the love of God towards us is 
made manifest, in giving up his Son to death for us sinners. 
By this love we are moved and kindled to the love of God, 
and through this we are justified, that is, being freed from sins 
we are made just. The death of Christ, therefore, justifies 
us while through it love is excited in our hearts.^ Abelard 
had already dwelt on this mode of justification.® 


1 Grimm, Inst. The., pp. 368 sq. 

2 Clearly affirmed in the Formula of Concord, Epitome, Art. XI, p. 621 ; 
Sol. Decl., p. 802. 

3 The passages are quoted by Hagenbach, II, p. 287. 

4 Grimm, p. 380. 3 Quoted by Hagenbach, II, p. 285. 

6 See the ample quotations in Moberly, Atonement and Personality 
pp. 372 sqq. 
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The Arminians, while retaining the notion of sacrifice, 
affirmed that sacrifices were not a plenary satisfaction for 
sin, but, when they were offered, a gratuitous remission of 
sin was granted. So the offering of one man was sufficient 
to expiate innumerable sins, not omy on account of the 
dignity of the person, but because the Divine will required 
nothing further.^ This Divine willingness to accept a satis- 
faction which in itself was insufficient was distinguished as 
acceptilatio , while acceptatio was the general term, denoting 
simply the acceptance of satisfaction. 

The Socinians maintained that the ordinary doctrine 
was a pernicious error. Christ did not, properly speaking, 
pay an equivaioiit penalty for bfir sins, i ad /nake an exact 
compensation for our disobedience by the price of his own 
obedience ; but he so satisfied God by his obedience that he 
completely fulfilled his whole will, and procured from grace, 
for all who believe in him, remission of sins, and eternal 
salvation.^ In answer to the question, ‘How does. Jesus 
effect expiation of our sins, in the heavens ? ’ it is said ‘ First, 
while he frees us from the punishment of sins by the virtue 
of his death, which he underv/ent for our sins in accordance 
with the will of God. For a victim so precious, and such 
great obedience of Christ has, before God, a perpetual power 
of defending from the punishments of sins us who believe in 
Christ, and have died with Christ that we should not live 
unto sins. Further, while, by the virtue and power which 
he has obtained full and complete from the Father, he 
perpetually defends us, and, in a manner, repels from us 
by his intervention the wrath of God, which has usually 
been poured forth upon the impious ; which the Scripture 
expresses, when it says that he makes intercession for us. 
Secondly, he liberates us from the slavery of sins themselves, 
while by the same power he withdraws and recalls us from 
every kind of evil deeds ; and that, by showing us in his own 

1 See the passages quoted in Winer, Comp, Darst. 

2 Cat. Racov., section V, chap. 8. 
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person what he obtains who ceases from sinning ; or even 
in another way he frees us from the yoke of sin by exhort- 
ing and warning us, by giving us help, and sometimes by 
punishing.’^ 

It is no part of our task to follow various forms of doctrine 
which have no authority beyond that of the men who have 
proposed them. It may be stated, however, that an extra- 
ordinary change has taken place among the teachers of 
Churches which assume the reputation of orthodoxy. This 
appears «r in a very striking way in a series of articles on 
the Atonement contributed by various distinguished men 
to ‘ The Christian World,’ from 9 November, 1899, to i 
March, 1900. , While an attempt is made by a few of the 
writers to maintain a rather obscure doctrine of substitution, 
and even the penal character of Christ’s death, and most 
are eager to declare their belief in the Atonement, the series 
as a whole is remarkable for its rejection, I might say its 
scornful rejection, of the authorized doctrine. We are told 
that the doctrine, or some part of it, is ‘ crude,’ ‘ puerile, 
or immoral ’ (Dean Fremantle), ‘ fatuous and devilish ’ (Dr. 
Marcus Dods), satisfactory to ‘ the superstitious piety and 
the inferior morality of the Middle Ages,’ and ‘ absolutely 
contrary to the fundamental postulates of Scripture, as well 
as to those of the Christian conscience ’ (Professor Sabatier) ; 
from which we may see that the ‘ ghastliness of this appalling 
doctrine’ (Rev. B. J. Snell) is condemned in no measured 
terms by men whom one would expect to be its supporters. 
I will add one other testimony. Dr. Moberly, in rejecting 
the notion that Christ endured the vengeance of God, declares 
it to be ‘ too shocking and too blasphemous even for thought. 
These, however, are the opinions of individuals, some of 
them excellent opinions, and admirably expressed, but, as I 
have said, possessing no authority. The treatise of Professor 
G. B. Stevens on ‘ The Christian Doctrine of Salvation,’ 
published in the ‘ International Theological Library,’ argues 

1 Ibid., section VI. 2 Atonement and Personality, 1901, p. 132 
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po.werfully against the traditional theology, and follows, 
though possibly without the knowled^^e of the author, the 
familiar lines of Unitarian teaching. One passage may be 
quoted : — ‘ The old theories of atonement are not built 
upon the Christian concept of God. They were constructed 
without any study of the historj^ and contents of that concept. 
They are a priori, speculaiive, arbitrary constructions, with 
no proper basis in exegesis or history. The most extreme 
of these forms of thought — the penal satisfaction theory — 
is built up in violation and defiance of the biblical concept 
of God. Its definitions negative point-blank the conclusions 
of the most capable and unprejudiced exegesis.’^ We must, 
however, confine our survey to the doGrin^ which has the 
support of ecclesiastical sanction.^ 

Before attempting to draw forth some elements of spiritual 
trij^th contained in what we may call, notwithstanding its 
many forms, the orthodox doctrine of Atonement, we must 
notice the objections which seem to many to be absolutely 
fatal to it, considered as a whole. 

In the first place, if the doctrine of the hypostatic union 
be denied, that of the Atonement is necessarily discarded. 
For, however exalted, in this case, the human nature of 
Jesus might be, it would not have become one person with 
God ; and so the fact of death could not be extended beyond 
the human nature, and receive the infinite value which the 
hypothesis requires. This is, of course, admitted ; for the 
transference of the human suffering to the Divine nature 
through the unity of the person is insisted upon as essential 
in every form of the doctrine ; and it seems clear that the 
martyrdom of a man, however perfect and sinless, could be 
no adequate compensation for the sins of countless millions. 

Secondly, the fundamental assumption that God cannot 
forgive men, unless he has first received a satisfaction which 

ipp. 283 sq. 

2 A survey and criticism of some modern works may be found in Stevens. 
The great work of Ritschl has probably had the widest influence. 
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men cannot render, is quite contrary to Christ’s teaching. 
We have already endeavoured to show, on philosophical 
grounds, that it is possible and right for God to forgive 
under certain conditions ; and now we must point out that 
this is what Christ taught. In the Lord’s Prayer we ask 
for forgiveness ; but there is not a word about an atoning 
representative. We plead simply that we too have forgiven. 
A forgiving temper and repentance are the conditions which 
Christ lays down for the enjoyment of Divine forgiveness. 
In the prTable of the two debtors, the creditor, when they 
had nothing to pay, frankly, or graciously, forgave them 
both.^ In the parable of the unforgiving servant, the Lord 
forgives the nop -payment of an enormous debt out of simple 
compassion, because the debtor entreated him, and with- 
draws his mercy only when the servant proved that he 
himself was relentless and cruel.* In the parable of the 
prodigal son, no one even goes to seek for the wanderer, 
but he returns of himself, and the father, the moment he 
sees him, runs to welcome and forgive him.^ In the parable 
of the Pharisee and the publican, the latter only smites 
upon his breast, and entreats God to be propitious to him ; 
and he went to his house justified.^ There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repents.^ 
This teaching is perfectly clear and simple, and the un- 
sophisticated heart immediately responds to it. The attempt 
to evade its force by assuming that Christ presupposed the 
Atonement in all these sayings strikes me as grossly irrever- 
ent ; and if there is really such a thing as heresy, a choosing of 
one’s own opinions, and thrusting them into the face of Christ, 
this is surely an instance of it. The effect of his constant 
teaching is in no way impaired by the comparison of his 
death to a ransom, the price paid to deliver men from sin, 
or of the shedding of his blood to the sacrifice whereby the 
new covenant was ratified. These are figures perfectly suited 

1 *E;(aptVaTo. Luke vii. 42. 2 Matt, xviii. 23 sqq. 

^ Luke XV. II sqq. ^ Luke xviii. 10 sqq. 8 Luke xv. 10. 
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to the circumstances, and no one would think of misunder- 
standing them if he did not come to them with his mind full 
of prepossession. 

Matthew, indeed, in the account of the last supper adds 
the words ‘ for the remission of sins ’ but these words are 
open to critical suspicion, because they are not found in the 
parallel passages in Mark xiv. 24, Luke xxii. 20, and Paul, 
I Corinthians xi. 25. But if we regard them as a genuine 
saying of Christ’s, still they only serve to connect the remission 
of sins with the initiation of the new covenant through the 
shedding of his blood. ^ Luke^ represents Christ as saying, 
after his resurrection, that ’ repentance for remission of sins 
(or, according to another reading, repentance and re- 
mission”) should be preached among all the Gentiles.’ This 
was an essential part of the new covenant : the past was to 
be, as it were, blotted out, and the disciples of Christ were 
to *make a fresh start, in the power of the Divine life com- 
municated to them. This involved repentance which the 
offer of the new covenant was calculated to awaken. Few, 
if any, suppose that Christ regarded his own life and death 
as having no immediate connexion with the establishment 
of the kingdom of God upon earth, and as having no avail 
with men to produce ‘ repentance for the remission of sins.’ 
The question is, what was the nature of this connexion ? 

Thirdly, the comparison of sin to a debt is pushed far 
beyond due limits. A real debt need not necessarily be paid 
by the debtor. A friend may step in, and discharge it for 
him ; and the creditor, provided he receives the money which 
is due, is perfectly satisfied. But the debt of sin cannot be 
thus transferred ; and the virtue of another can be no 
compensation for my wrongdoing. If I have committed 
a murder, nothing can alter the fact that I have outraged the 
Divine law, and no holiness in the mind of another can 
remove my guilt. The failure to perceive the personal and 

^ Ets a<f>€crLv afjuaprriwv, xxvi. 28. 

^ See the fuller discussion in Stevens, pp. 48 sqq. ® xxiv. 47. 
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irremovable nature of sin is perhaps partly due to the over- 
straining of another analogy. A nation has a kind of 
corporate personality, so that an offence against a neighbour- 
ing country perpetrated by a few individuals is attributed 
to the nation, and may be expiated by the government acting 
as the nation’s representative. So mankind is conceived as 
one, and it is thought that the sin of which mankind has been 
guilty may be atoned for by a representative of mankind. 
But though cases of outward injury may be treated in this 
way, the^eep, inward sense of sin which Christianity awakens 
does not admit of this corporate responsibility. God cannot 
be injured, and cannot be paid. Through sin we are indi- 
vidually estranged from the life of God, and it is an individual 
fault that has to be cured. We have nothing to pay, and 
no payment can be made which will alter the facts. God’s 
judgment is according to truth, and there can be no forensic 
pretences with him. But when the heart turns to him 
with penitential love, his grace is waiting to receive it. Is it, 
then, not true that for every sin there must be either punish- 
ment or satisfaction ? It is true, except that there is no 
alternative. Sin must be punished ; only the punishment 
will not be infinite torment, but be governed by the laws 
which we have described in a previous section. The punish- 
ment may be inward, a deep anguish of soul that we have 
been so unworthy ; and this anguish does not diminish, but 
rather increases, as we rise to greater heights of spirituality, 
and can be finally lost only when our consciousness turns 
completely from self to God, and sees nothing but the glory 
of his love and the holiness of his will. 

Fourthly, the idea of meritorious work, in the required sense 
is not tenable. Anselm states this objection very carefully, 
and answers by a plea which, if true, justifies the doctrine of 
works of supererogation. It is admitted that the performance 
of duty has no merit in the required sense : it is what the will 
of God demands, and what we are bound to give. But then 
Anselm thinks there are good works which go beyond our duty 
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and which therefore have real merit, as being free gifts to 
God, and not a rendering of what is due.^ This view is 
tenable only if we once more regard mankind as a unity, 
subject to an unvaiying obligation. There are undoubtedly 
works which go beyond the duties that are universally re- 
quired ; and so, in relation to human judgment, these works 
may be looked upon as meritorious. But to the men who 
perform them they are duties ; for our duty does not lie 
within the commandments of a prescribed law, which lays 
down rules of universal obligation, but within the iiemands 
of our own conscience, where, in every individual, there is 
a field that lies outside the legally defined province. Woe 
is to Paul if he does not preach the gospel ; ^but not all are 
required to preacli tlie gospel. And so whatever highest 
thing God, speaking in the conscience and the judgment, 
lays upon us to do, becomes for us a duty, though it may be 
none for our neighbour ; and it cannot be regarded as a 
piece of superfluous goodness, which we might have neglected 
without inward unfaithfulness. It is strange that many 
Protestants who object to the Catholic doctrine of merit 
nevertheless retain it in their doctrine of Atonement ; for 
the ‘ merit of Christ ’ refers to the superfluous and needless 
goodness, which, by reason of its superfluity, placed God 
under a debt to him. Christ himself did not so regard it. 
He had received a commandment from his Father. He had 
a baptism to be baptized with ; and how was he straitened 
till it should be accomplished. 

Fifthly, to inflict on the innocent the punishment due to 
the guilty could not satisfy any justice with which we are 
acquainted. Such a deed is the culmination of injustice, 
and could prove nothing but the lawless energy of a blind and 
savage vindictiveness, God the Son, who is said to have 
offered himself to appease this heedless wrath, would indeed 

^ This view is as old as Origen, who recognizes works which exceed 
our duty, and so make us ' good and faithful/ not ‘ unprofitable servants/ 
See Com. in Ep. ad Rom. Ill , 3, pp, 18 1 sq. Lorn. 
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have earned the gratitude and love of men, rescued by such 
agonies from an eternal hell ; but God the Father could’ be 
only an object of terror and aversion. For this part of the 
doctrine, which has sometimes been expressed in language 
that sounds to untutored ears like revolting blasphemy, 
Anselm, we have observed, is not responsible. With him 
satisfaction is the alternative of punishment ; and Christ 
satisfied God, not by suffering the punishment due to the 
sinner, but by the holy submission of his will ; and it was 
through J;his meritorious act that he earned the salvation of 
those whom he represented. This differs very widely from 
the later Protestant view, in which the guilt of mankind is 
imputed to Christ, and the infinite punishment incurred by 
the fall is inflicted upon him, and then his righteousness is 
imputed to those who believe that this is so. Happily there 
is a growing conviction that this doctrine is opposed to the 
most certain dictates of morality, and is therefore untenalole. 

Lastly, man is not in fact a mere puppet, with no power 
over, or responsibility for, his own destiny. If he were, it 
would be a piece of monstrous injustice to punish him at all, 
and no atonement could be required. It is impossible to 
ascribe the whole of man’s righteousness unconditionally to 
Divine grace without at the same time relieving him of all 
guilt for his short-comings ; and thus he ceases altogether to 
be a moral and responsible being. The first man, according 
to this view, had really some moral freedom ; but he chose 
wrong ; and so his descendants are an accursed race, of whom 
a certain number are plucked out of hell by an arbitrary act 
of Divine mercy. This, of course, is not the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church, but only of the extremer forms of evan- 
gelicalism. 

For these reasons, then, I am unable to accept any of the 
established forms of the doctrine of Atonement. And now 
we may observe that those who hold the doctrine have no 
spiritual advantage over those who reject it. From the 
point of view of the latter it is an imaginary contrivance for 
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curing an imaginary ill. Its whole object is to enable God 
to be what Christ has taught us that he always is, our merciful 
and forgiving Father, who is ready to recei^^e and heal the 
truly penitent. To the man who dreads God as an implacable 
judge, and does not believe Christ’s assurance, the doctrine 
may bring relief from his superstitious terror ; but to him 
who believes Christ tiie doctrine adds nothing. He sees that 
still, as of yore, sin brings its heavy punishment, and that 
God has always dwelt in the humble and contrite heart. If ' 
it be said that at least it exhibits the immensity ®f Christ’s 
love with peculiar impressiveness, and therefore appeals to 
the human heart with unexampled power, this may be in a 
sense true, and there may be coarse and undeveloped minds 
to whom God tortured by God for their sakes may seem 
an intelligible and moving spectacle. But it is a theatrical 
appeal. to our selfish dread, and asks us to love him, not be- 
cause he is transcendently lovable, but because he has plucked 
us out of hell, and stood between us and the just vengeance 
of God. The appeal of Christ’s love, however, may be felt 
without thrusting our poor inventions into the impressive 
scene of Calvary, and the love of him may dwell as a deep 
and quiet power in hearts that have never been taught to 
scorn his teaching, and to sink in terror before the thought 
of God. 

Is this doctrine, then, simply to be rejected as utterly 
false and unchristian ? This can hardly be ; for though men 
have held many strange and horrible superstitions, like the 
belief in witchcraft, yet a doctrine which rested on no genuine 
spiritual experience could hardly have taken the place which 
the doctrine of Atonement has occupied in Christendom. 
But, be this as it may, there are certain ideas which, not- 
withstanding its defective form, are involved in it. To these 
we must now attend. 

First, it emphasizes the heinousness of sin as a violation 
of God’s eternal order. In doing so it repeats the verdict 
of conscience, which recognizes no human convention, but a 

2A 
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Divine sanctity, in the moral law. It is this that makes sin 
the supreme evil, and brings it under the judgment of God. 
Here, then, we find a truth that cannot be too strongly 
stated ; and if the rebel against God can understand some- 
thing of the Divine disapproval of sin only under the figure 
of wrath, it is well that he should thus fling aside the idea that 
God is indifferent to sin. Remorse, the horror of unrepented 
wickedness, involves a fearful looking for of judgment, and 
is the natural revelation of the Divine displeasure. The 
doctrine cf Atonement, then, does well to lay stress on the 
sentiment of Paul’s words, ‘ Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked ; ’ but it errs in not adding, ‘ Whatsoever a man 
sows, that shall he also reap.’^ The law of moral sequence is 
irreversible. We cannot toss off our selfishness and sensual- 
ity upon another, and thus hide from the sight of God the 
foul blot which we make upon the fair order of his world. 
There is no reconciliation except in the turning of the heWt 
and wiU to God ; and it can be perfected only by the destruc- 
tion of sin. i 

Secondly, it is true that we cannot earn God’s favour by 
our fulfilment of the moral law. This statement involves 
two distinct conceptions. We cannot bring about reconcilia- 
tion by mere task-work. Harmony with God does not consist 
in the performance of certain acts for the sake of a reward, 
but in an inward love and devotion, which, without thought 
of reward, offer themselves spontaneously to God. There 
must be an indwelling of Divine righteousness, a Spirit of 
justice, love, and holiness, which is itself the fountain of law, 
and of which, good deeds are the inevitable expression. But 
again, even this genuine fulfilment of God’s will could not 
earn his favour. We owe everything to God, and cannot 
place him under any obligation to us. Instead, however, 
of accepting this as a universal truth, the doctrine of Atone- 
ment maintains that, though we cannot earn God’s favour, 
some one else can earn it for us. The New Testament doc- 

1 Gal. vi. 7. 
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trine is that the Divine Love was never earned ; that the 
mission of Christ, and all its benefits, sprang from the eternal 
love ; and that this love, which is God’s essential nature, 
flowed forth for ever upon the evil and upon the good, seeking 
to draw them to itself, and to give tnem the communion of 
sons. And if we have been endowed with the mysterious 
gift of freedom, so that we can stray away from God, and 
place ourselves in subjection to sin, and even if we can return, 
and seek the face of God once more, we cannot earn any part 
in that flood of grace which flows for ever, but only bathe our- 
selves in its cleansing stream, and adore that unpurchased 
and unpurchasable love, which is the immutable source of 
every blessing. 

Another true conception is that of the solidarity of man- 
kind. We are not a mass of unrelated units, but are 
members one of another, necessarily sharing the common 
life, which manifests itself not only in similar intellectual 
tastes and tendencies, but in kindred moral ideals, and to 
a large extent, in the performance of identical duties. It 
is therefore possible to look at a community in the mass, 
and judge of it as righteous or depraved. Every fine* 
character exalts the moral average ; every wicked man f 
debases it ; and, generally speaking, the results of moral 
action affect the community in accordance with the aver- 
age morality. Fift}' righteous men in a city noted for 
its vice may postpone the impending ruin ; and, on the 
other hand, many innocent persons suffer in the sweeping 
retribution that falls on a corrupt people. But these un- 
doubted facts cannot destroy our individual responsibility, 
or affect our judgment of individuals when they are brought 
up for separate examination. We cannot admire a footpad 
because he declares himself a member of a noble and virtuous 
race ; nor do we lose our reverence for the martyr of right- 
eousness because he dwelt in the midst of the wicked. Rather 
we pass a severer condemnation on him who sinks far below 
the standard of his people ; and we render the highest honour 
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to him who rises far above the ordinary level of his age and 
country. The solidarity of the race, therefore, ceases to be 
applicable precisely at the point where, in the doctrine of 
the Atonement, it is required to be effective. 

Fourthly, there are many illustrations of what may, in a 
loose sense, be called vicarious suffering. For instance, a 
man leaps into the water to save a drowning comrade, and, 
while he succeeds in the attempt, perishes himself. It is need- 
less to multiply examples ; for the suffering of one, in order 
to prevent or alleviate the suffering of another, is of daily 
occurrence, belonging, as it does, to the ordinary courtesies 
of life, and not infrequently reaching a tragic grandeur. 
But this kind of suffering for the benefit of another is not 
properly called vicarious. That implies a formal substitu- 
tion of one man for another. For instance, if a soldier were 
sentenced to be shot for insubordination, and another were 
allowed to take his place and be shot instead of him, there 
wouldrbe real vicarious punishment, for the second man would 
be in all respects a representative and substitute for the first. 
But this is not the case when you simply endeavour to confer f 
a benefit upon another, and in doing so incur suffering, even t 
if the suffering be of the same kind as that from which youf 
relieve the other. For instance, if in the case supposed the 
second soldier had only managed to conceal the first, and had 
then himself been discovered and shot by a sentry, his death 
would not have been vicarious. In such instances the be- 
stowal of a benefit is the essential part of the act, and the| 
suffering is purely incidental. You do not take the place of i 
the sufferer, as one formally appointed to represent him, and 
your suffering is in itself no part of the benefit. In the case 
of a drowning companion, if ^^^ou merely offer yourself as his 
substitute, and drown yourself several yards off, you will not 
save him. It is not your drowning, but your good swimming, 
that preserves his life, and, as often happens, both might be 
saved. In saying, then, that one man died for another, we 
do not mean that he took death on himself as a substitute 
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foT the other, but that death was incidental to the course of 
action by which he sought to confer a benefit. This, ks we 
have seen, was distinctly recognized by Anselm. Similarly 
we may say that Christ died for sins, the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God,^ witliout importing the idea 
of proper vicarious suffering ; for it is conceivable that he 
might have brought us to God without dying. As an his- 
torical fact his death was incident to his strife against sin, 
and had to be faced in the fulfilment of his mission ; never- ' 
theless, the object of his mission was not to die, but to bring 
men to God, albeit his death has powerfully conduced to 
that end. It appears, then, that suffering incurred in the 
act of benefiting another, and vicarious suffering, are two 
perfectly distinct things. They are apt to be confounded 
by defenders of the doctrine of Atonement, who thus, by tne 
improper use of a word, rely upon a hollow argument. In 
suffering for others we can, in our small way, imitate Christ ; 
as a vicetrious sufferer he would stand entirely apart^and it 
would be sheer profanity to speak of imitating him. 

Once more, the doctrine of Atonement lays stress on the 
value and efficacy of self-sacrifice. But here again a caution 
is required. Self-sacrifice, considered purely as an act of 
suffering, has no merit, and may be absolute^ wrong. 
Its worth consists entirely in the object in the prosecution 
of which it is offered. The thieves and Christ shared the 
same fate, and b(U'e the same physical pains, as the result of 
their various kinds of activity. Yet in the one case we say 
the punishment, thougli cruel, was deserved, and think no more 
about it ; in the other we kneel with uncovered head, and 
look with adoration on that dying form. Why ? Because in 
the latter case the agony was incurred in a death-grapple 
with sin, which was undertaken through tlie profoundest love 
of mankind and the deepest inspiration of the Spirit of God. 
The worth lies in the love ; but the power of love is revealed 
in self-sacrifice. From this we may learn that the essential 


1 T Peter iii. i8. 
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i^a of sacrifice is the offering of something precious, out of 
pure love to God, and in devotion to some worthy end. It 
is indeed used in vulgar speech of the relinquishment of any- 
thing we care for, no matter what may be the motive ; but 
this usage empties the word of all religious significance, 
and is a degradation of sacred language. To be a sacrifice 
in any true sense the thing which we renounce must be offered 
to God, and be an expression of our heart’s allegiance. If 
we look upon it as a bargain by which we buy some of God’s 
favour fork ourselves, it becomes a piece of profane selfishness. 
We cannot bestow presents or bribes upon him who is Lord 
of the universe ; nor can he receive them. Nevertheless 
he may accept an offering which, though useless to him, pro- 
ceeds from our deep desire to be in harmony with him, and 
to subdue, through the power of a holy affection, whatever 
estranges us from him. Thus a sacrifice deliberately offered, 
as in the ancient Jewish system, might be the mark and pledge 
of reconciliation, and bring an answer of peace to the troubled 
conscience. But sacrifices, in the more figurative sense, are 
not offered as simple expressions of love, but rather are 
involved in the pursuit of some end. Love to God is the 
inspiring motive of the pursuit, and therefore the personal 
loss which is incurred bears witness to the power of the love ; 
nevertheless the object in yiew is not to incur loss, but to 
accomplish the will of God, which, in the case supposed, 
cannot be accomplished without loss. We may therefore 
reduce the law of sacrifice to the simple formula which found 
utterance in Gethsemane, ‘ Not my will, but thine be done.’ 
It is this that has abolished the old sacrificial system, by 
disclosing the spiritual idea which lay at the heart of sacri- 
fice, and which alone could impart to it a religious value. 

Lastly, Christ is in a very real sense representative of man- 
kind. We estimate a race differently according as we observe 
its meanest or its noblest specimens. If we are ever tempted 
by the violence and stupidity of the world to take a cynical 
^and contemptuous view of it, we think of Plato, of Sophocles, 
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of Shakespeare, of Newton, of Dante and Milton, and learn 
to respect once more the lustre that shines upon its summits, 
and reveals the ideal possibilities of our nature. And so in 
our spiritual relations, Christ makes us ashamed to dwell 
amid the foulness of an imperfect race, and opens our eyes 
to the infinite possibilities of Divine communion. Not that 
he was without the limitations that belong to human nature. 
It is not as an artist, or a philosopher, or a critic, or a man of 
science, but as a Son of God that he comes before us, repre-* 
senting our nature as it moves under the guidance of the 
Divine Spirit. This, however, gives a universal aspect to 
his relations, and makes him equally at home in the cottage 
and the palace. Our gifts are infinitely diversified, and lend 
to life its various charm ; but all alike need goodness, and 
stand in moral relations to God and to one another. The 
moral image of humanity in our minds is elevated and purified 
b/the contemplation of Christ, and, let me add, of the saintly 
men and women of ev^ery age and country, though ijiost by 
him who, through our inherited faith, dwells deepest in our 
religious affections and may we not say, not dogmatically, 
but in the humility of our imperfect thought, that God, 
though his judgment is according to truth towards each 
individual, yet surveys mankind as a whole through his own 
eternal ideal of a Divine Humanity, which has found for us 
its fullest expression in Christ ? 

Such, then, are the truths which, as it appears to me, 
are misinterpreted in the doctrine of the Atonement. The 
fundamental error lies in the doctrine of reconciliation, which, 
as we have seen, is directly opposed to the teaching of the 
New Testament. From this, as a starting-point, has arisen 
the hideous conception of a Deity so enraged as to doom his 
defenceless children indiscriminately to eternal torments, 
and then, having the fires of his wrath somewhat damped 
by a bloody sacrifice, consenting to save a few of them from 
this direful fate, a few chosen quite at random without any 
regard to their character, so that often the murderer is wrapt 
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in saving blood, while the pious and upright man who cannot 
believe in these horrors is hurled into hell. All this passes 
away as a malignant dream as soon as we accept the doctrine 
of the New Testament, that Christ came, not to reconcile an 
irate Deity to man unchanged and foul, but to reconcile man 
to God, to seek and save the lost, to call sinners to repentance, 
to bring us to God, and bless us in turning away every one from 
his iniquities. Am I reminded that according to one writer, 

‘ ‘ He that obeys not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abides upon him,’^ and that therefore there is a Divine 
wrath which has to be appeased ? Truly so ; but it is only 
for a moment that the apparent harshness of this verse can 
mislead us ; for fhe whole doctrine of the chapter is precisely 
that which I have endeavoured to exhibit. Our wider know- 
ledge may no doubt have somewhat altered our point of view ; 
but we must endeavour to look upon things with the author’s 
eyes, and so reach the essence of his thought. To him it 
seemeckthat the world was perishing in sin ; but God so loved 
the world that he sent his Son, not on a. mission of judgment, 
but of salvation. The wrath against sin, then, is not in- 
consistent with love ; nay, it is a part of love, for love desires 
above all things harmony with itself. But though judgment 
was not the object of Christ’s mission, it was a necessary 
accompaniment of it, as it is of every new spiritual force 
introduced into the world. Following or disregarding such" 
moral standard as they possess, some men do the truth, and 
others practise evil ; and when the call to higher righteous- 
ness sounds over the nations, it makes a crisis in human 
affairs, and separates these two classes of men, drawing the 
enthusiastic love of one, exciting the rancorous hatred of the 
other. So it was when the Word of God made flesh came 
as a light of spiritual truth, the sharer and revealer of the 
eternal life of Divine love. By some he was despised and re- 
jected, and their guilt, already fit for condemnation and 
punishment, was deepened and hardened by that blindness 

1 John iii. 36. 
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of heart which refused to see or to own the beauty of holiness ; 
but others rose entranced, to behold the open vision, "and 
to see angels of God ascending and descending upon the 
Son of Man. The latter were born from above, and entered 
the Divine fellowship of the children of God, God dwelling 
in them, and they in God. On the former, with their un- 
repented sin and their hatred of the light, the wrath still 
rested, simply because God cannot be reconciled to sin, but 
remains immutable in righteousness ; as we might say, those 
who persist in sin can look for nothing but judgirjent, and 
cannot know the peace of a reconciled heart. 

In what has been said we have already indicated the answer 
to our question, why should Christ have saffe/'ed ? Because 
it is only on the field of suffering that sin can be vanquished, 
and the full power and depth of righteousness and love can 
be revealed. Socrates showed the worth of duty when he 
drank the hemlock, and lifted it in the eyes of men far above 
the fleeting pleasures of our earthly life ; and the influence 
of that deed has not yet wholly perished from the world. 
Christ on the crr^ss showed that the love which would save 
man from sin was mightier than agony and scorn ; and the 
tragic pathos of the scene on Calvary has touched the heart 
as nothing else has ever done. The complete self-sacrifice of 
love breaks every doubt, and subdues all but the most 
hardened. But we must observe, the suffering revealed the 
strength of Christ’s love, not the love itself. That was dis- 
closed through his teaching and his life, and it seemed for 
a moment as if its power would be withdrawn when he in 
whom it lived passed from mortal sight. But it was not so. 
The complete self-renunciation of an agonizing death proved 
its force and sincerity as nothing else could have done ; and 
wherever the story was told it made the beautiful life a thou- 
sandfold more impressive, and drew men to him by the cords 
of pity, and admiration, and gratitude, and love. Suffering, 
then, is not always a penalty for sin, but is often the privilege 
of love. It is the last appeal which love can make to the 
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hard and unreconciled mind ; and the gift of his life is the 
greatest offering which a man can make to his friends. 

One thought remains. The love which bore the cross was 
not merely the kindness and affection of a man ; for love is 
not the accident of flesh and blood, but belongs to the eternal 
realm. The regard which all men feel for kindred and friends 
may be said, in distinction, to belong to the natural order ; 
but the love which is a pervasive character of the soul, and, 
without waiting for sympathetic objects, flows perennially 
from thg deep springs of its own independent life, is of 
heavenly origin. ‘ Love is from God, and every one that 
loveth has been born from God.’^ It was, then, the Spirit 
of God himself living and working in him, that spoke to the 
world in Christ ; it was Divine love that sustained him on 
the cross, a Divine pity and pardon for sin that bore the scorn 
and shame. And may we not add Paul’s thought, that the 
love of God was shown in that he ‘ spared not his own Son ’ 
We ir^ust speak in figures. A father’s heart is pierced when 
he sends forth his son to suffer and die for some great cause. 
And so we may say with all reverence, and knowing the 
inadequacy of our speech, that the heart of the infinite Father 
is touched when, through love to sinful man, he puts his 
Spirit upon his Beloved, and sends him forth to pain and 
death, that he may establish a Divine kingdom in the world. 
This is true, in its measure, of all saints; and if the reconcil- 
ing power of the world, the light of heavenly love, reaches its 
focus on the cross, it is diffused in many-coloured rays through 
a multitude of souls. When once we have truly apprehended 
the love of Christ, we perceive a glory of Divine love through- 
out the world, and know that love is the principle of eternal 
life, and whosoever loves dwells in God, and God in him^ 
This, then, is the reconciliation, when we recognize the forgiv- 
ing love of God, and, in spite of all our imperfections, rest 
in it with submissive wills, and humble gratitude and trust. 

We must now leave this long examination, and touch 
1 1 John iv. 7. 2 Rom. viii. 32. 
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upon another topic which is less open to discussion. The 
second function attributed to Christ’s priestly office is inter- 
cession. On this subject we must be content with a very few 
words ; for what passes in the world of departed spirits is 
closely veiled from our eyes, and, though we may allow some 
scope to a trustful imagination, we are not in a position to 
lay down precise doctrines. We may, however, feel pretty 
confident that Christ does not intercede for men as though he 
were more merciful or less just than God. He whose meat it 
was on earth to do his Father’s will cannot oppose pthat will 
in heaven. Nor can he exhibit his wounds as though God 
were in danger of forgetting them, or were likely to have his 
better judgment overruled by this ^ppea’ to a mere physical 
pity. Such ideas represent a mytliologicaf anthropomor- 
phism, which can belong only to the Ptolemaic astronomy 
and an .unspiritual form of Christianity. But we may fairly 
thffik that Christ is still praying for the race whicli he loved. 
If intercessory prayer, as an expression of the heart’s love, 
is legitimate here, there is no reason why it should be silent 
there. This, however, is not the special office of a priest. 
All may offer the spiritual sacrifice of prayer ; and if there 
is at present no immediate connexion between our spirits 
and those that have entered the immortal state, we may at 
least trust that there is a communion of love and prayer, 
and that we are united to one another in him who holds our 
lives in iiis keeping. So if anyone finds comfort in believing 
that he who died upon the cross still cherishes the wwld in 
his love, and that one so much holier than himself prays for 
all sinful men, I know not wdiy this comfort should be denied 
him. Only these things are not so much articles of faith 
as a moral trust in the immortality of love. 

3. Rag'd! Office 

When we pass to the regal work of Christ, we are still 
within the region of figurative language. The Messiah was 
indeed expected to be a king in the literal sense, and no doubt 
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some of the disciples of J esus looked forward to a time when 
he would return, and occupy the throne of David, and rule 
over the house of Jacob for ever.^ But though this expecta- 
tion is put by his biographer into the mouth of an angel, 
Jesus himself gave no countenance to such a limited and 
earthly view. On the one occasion when we are told that 
he distinctly accepted the title of king, he had previously 
stated that his kingdom was not of this world, and he pro- 
ceeded further to explain that he was king in the empire of 
truth. 2 «In the parabolic description of the judgment of 
the world ‘ the Son of Man ’ is represented as a king but 
Jesus does not in this passage expressly identify the Son of 
Man with himself, and it is evident that the whole description 
relates to principles of judgment, and not to literal facts. 
On another occasion, we are told, he said to his Apostles, 
‘ I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father appointed 
unto me, that ye may eat and drink at my table in my king- 
dom. Here again, though the words might be literally 
understood, it seems most probable that they were intended 
to convey a spiritual idea under an earthly symbol. Jesus 
repeatedly proclaims a kingdom of God, not a kingdom of 
his own ; and though I believe he thought of himself, in his 
own spiritual sense, as the Messiah, he repeatedly, as in the 
Lord’s Prayer, keeps himself out of sight, and interposes 
nothing between the soul and God. Nothing could have 
been more repugnant to his whole tone of thought than 
the assumption of the power and trappings of royalty ; for 
he came, not to be ministered unto, but to minister. The 
figure was more readily used by his disciples ; but, if any 
earthly notions mingled in their thought, it is clear that the 
spiritual still preponderated, and the kingdom of Christ 
formed in their minds a marked contrast to the heathen 
empires by which the world was crushed. Paul declares 
that Christ must reign till he has put all enemies under his 

1 See Luke i. 32 sq. 2 John xviii. 36 sq. 

3 Matt. XXV. 31, 34, 40. Luke xxii. 29 sq. 
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feet, the enemies being evidently the powers of sin and death, ^ 
This reign is extended in the Apocalypse from himself tp his 
followers,^ so that, as in Daniel, the kirgdom belongs to the 
saints of the Most High. In other passages Christ’s kingdom 
is simply referred to,^ and twice it is connected with the 
kingdom of God.'^ 

Another mode of expression, closely connected with that 
of regal dignity, is derived from the noth Psalm, ‘ Sit thou 
on my right hand till I make thine enemies thy footstool ’ ; 
for this is quoted more than once in connexion with Christ.® 
Jesus himself, when questioned by the high-priest, applies 
this figure to the Son of Man, evidently with an allusion to 
the passage in Daniel : ‘Ye shall see the Son of Man seated 
on the right hand of power, and coming ofi the clouds of 
heaven,’® This metaphor of sitting or standing or simply 
being on the right hand of God is used with sufficient fre- 
quency to show that it had become a common Christian 
idea.'^ It must have originated at a time when Christ had 
not yet been identified with God, and was probably intended 
to express, not so much the regal power, as the heavenly 
exaltation of Christ, and the identity of his rule with that 
of God.® But it lent itself easily to speculations as to the 

1 I Cor. XV, 25. 2 Rev. v. 10, xx. 4, 6, xxii. 5. 

3 Col. i. 13, ‘ He has removed us into the kingdom of the Son of his love ’ ; 
II Tim. iv. I, 18, ‘his heavenly kingdom’ ; II Pet. i. ii, * the eternal 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ’ ; and see Rev. i. 9. 

^ Eph. V. 5, the wicked have ‘ no inheritance in the kingdom of Christ 
and God ’ ; Rev. xi. 15, ‘ the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ.’ 

® Matt. xxii. 44, with parallels in Mark xii. 36, Luke xx. 42 sq. ; also 
Acts ii. 34 sq., Heb. i. 13. 

® Matt. xxvi. 64, with the parallels in Mark xiv. 62, Luke xxii. 69. 

^ Mark xvi. 19 ; Acts vii. 55, 56 ; Rom. viii. 34 ; Eph. i. 20 ; Col. hi. i ; 
Heb. i. 3, viii. i, x. 12, xii. 2 ; I Pet. hi. 22. 

® In Rev. ih. 21, it is promised that ‘he who conquers’ shall share 
the throne of Christ ; so that this elevation is not supposed to be beyond 
the reach of man. Fitzstephen, describing the murder of ^ Becket, says 
that he was * on his way to God’s right hand,’ ad dextram Dei iturus : Abbott, 
St, Thomas of Canterbury, I, p. 15 1. 
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cosmic power of Christ ; for, as seated at the right hand of 
God^ he might seem to be God’s vicegerent in the govern- 
ment of the universe. We know not what power or what 
administration may be entrusted to the immortal soul, and 
on such subjects it is more reverent to be silent. Yet 
some thoughts of a more spiritual kind, and more within the 
range of our experience, may be permitted. Christ’s kingdom 
is the rule which, through his teaching and his Spirit, he 
exercises over the hearts of men. His subjects are not those 
who shoyt Lord, Lord, and do not the things which he says, 
but those who, drawing from him the same Spirit of life, do 
the will of his Father in heaven. And if we would give him 
a cosmic significance, we may say that, as being filled with 
the fulness of the Divine Spirit, he enshrines the idea which 
lies at the heart of the universe, and is the final cause of its 
creation. To be in him is to be in God, for his Spirit is the 
Spirit of God ; and whosoever abides in him abides in love, 
and love is the eternal life of the world. 



Chapter V 

THE CHURCH : ITS ORIGIN AND IDE4 

We have now surveyed the primary agency through which, 
in Christianity, man is reconciled to God. It is conceivable 
that the effect of this agency, though spreading in ever- 
widening circles, might gradually have died down and 
become , dissipated and indistinguishable amid the multi- 
tudAious currents of human life. And it is not improbable 
that this would have been the case had there not been a 
second agency, appointed to maintain the original impulse, 
and hand it down unimpaired from generation to generation. 
Even if the New Testament Scriptures had been written, 
nevertheless, if they had been sent forth as separate treatises 
in the general mass of literature, to take their chance amid 
a crowd of competitors for individual acceptance, it is very 
doubtful whether they would ever have attained to the 
universality of influence which they now enjoy. That they 
have been selected and combined, and transmitted as a 
sacred treasure, to mould the thoughts and purify the 
dispositions of men, is due to the activity of an organized 
society, whose business it was to perpetuate the influence of 
Christ in the world. We are thus led to the contemplation 
of the Church, and of the various problems which are 
associated with it. 

The word ‘ Church ’ in English is ambiguous. It is 
usually derived from KvpiaKov which was used in ancient 
times of the building where people assembled for public 
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worship.^ It is, however, also used of the society or societies 
of Qhristians, meeting together or organized as such ; and it 
is only in this sense that it can engage our interest at present. 
The term which represents it in the New Testament is tK/cXTyo-ta, 
a word which is most familiar to the classical student as 
denoting the general assembly of Athenian citizens. We 
find it used in a general sense in Acts xix. 32 and 40, where 
it refers to the tumultuous crowd that met in the theatre at 
Ephesus to maintain the rights of Artemis, and in verse 39 
where it is applied to the lawful or regular meeting of citizens. 
It is, however, constantly employed in a technical sense, to 
denote a Christian society. This application of the term 
may be derived from its frequent appearance in the LXX, 
to represent the Hebrew the general assembly of 

the people of Israel. It is found in this sense in the New 
Testament, in Stephen’s speech,^ and in a quotation in 
Hebrews ii. 12. Generally it refers to a local society, such 
as the Church at Corinth, and accordingly it is very frequently 
found in the plural.^ It was natural, however, to regard 
these several societies, which were distinguished by similar 
characteristics, and united by feelings of spiritual brother- 
hood, as forming one composite whole. This idea of a 
single Church is most fully expressed in Ephesians, which 
is one of the later Epistles. It is, however, recognizable 
in I Corinthians xii. 28 ; and in Philippians we meet with it 
in iii. 6, though in iv. 15 it has its more restricted application. 
The same varying sense is found also in Colossians i. 18, 24, 
compared with iv. 15, 16. 

From the apostolic age down to the present time the 
Church has had a continuous existence. Even in very 

1 For an example see Athanasius, Apologia ad Constantinum, 16. 

2 Acts vii. 38. 

3 Acts XV. 41, xvi. 5 ; Rom. xvi. 4, 16 ; I Cor. vii. 17, xi. 16, xiv. 33, 34, 
xvi. I, 19 ; II Cor. viii. i, i8, 19, 23, 24, xi. 8, 28, xii. 13 ; Gal. i. 2, 22 ; 
I Thess. ii. 14 ; II Thess. i. 4 ; and several passages in Rev. i.-iii., and 
xxii. 16. 
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early times, however, the Christian society was rent by 
factions ; and in the more recent centuries it has been* split 
into an enormous number of sects, which all claim to be 
Christian because they profess the same ultimate allegiance, 
and justify their separate existence by their several preten- 
sions to be better representatives of the original gospel than 
their neighbours. This fact at once betrays the existence 
of different conceptions of the origin, nature, and functions 
of the Church. These, having been brought into the arena 
of controversy, have become the subjects of ^dogmatic 
definition ; and they will be most conveniently submitted 
to our consideration through a statement and criticism of 
the principal types of doctrine. We have been already 
obliged, in treating of the sources of doctrine, to estimate 
the claims of the Church as an organ of dogmatic truth ; 
and w^e must now proceed to investigate other fundamental 
questions involved in the general theory of the Church. 

The doctrine of the Church was not systematically Refined 
by the Council of Trent ; but it is set forth very fully in 
the Catechism, in the explanation of the article ‘ Credo 
sanctam ecclesiam catholicam.’^ The original reads cts /xtW 

dytav Ka6o\iK7jv kol aTrocTToXiK^v iKKXrj<Tiav. The Omission of ^ in 

is specially emphasized by the Catechism, so as to give the 
meaning, ' I believe that there is one holy and catholic 
Church,’ our faith being placed in the three persons of the 
Trinity, and not in anything created.^ The importance of 
the doctrine is insisted on as a protection against heresy ; 
for a heretic is not merely one who has erred in the faith, 
but one who, neglecting the authority of the Church, 
obstinately maintains impious opinions. ‘ Ecclesia,’ in its 
theological sense, is employed ‘ to signify the Christian 
commonwealth, and congregations of the faithful only ; 
those namely, who have been called to the light of truth and 
the knowledge of God through faith, in order that having 
rejected the darkness of ignorance and error they may worship 

1 Pars I, Art. ix. Cap. x. 2 § xxiii. 
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the true and living God with piety and holiness, and serve 
him with their whole heart,’ or, as Augustine says, it is a 
faithful people dispersed through the whole world. The 
word itself, which signifies evocatio, a calling forth, making 
apparent as it does the splendour of Divine grace, distinguishes 
the Church from other commonwealths ; for they depend 
upon human wisdom and prudence, but this has been 
constituted by the wisdom and counsel of God : for he has 
called us by the inward breathing of the Holy Spirit, who 
opens th^ hearts of men, but outwardly by the work and 
ministry of pastors and preachers. The Church consists 
of two parts, triumphant and militant. The former is the 
assembly of blessed spirits, and of those who have triumphed 
over the world, the flesh, and the devil, and safely enjoy 
eternal beatitude. The militant Church is the assembly 
of all the faithful who still live on earth ; and it is. called 
militant, because it has perpetual war with the world, the 
flesh, and Satan. In the latter portion of the Church there 
are two sorts of men, good and bad. The bad partake of the 
same sacraments, and profess the same faith as the good, 
but are dissimilar in life and morals. The good are united 
to one another not only by the profession of faith and the 
communion of the sacraments, but also by the spirit of grace 
and the bond of love. Men may conjecture who these are, 
but cannot have certain knowledge. It is owing to this 
inevitable ignorance that the Church includes both good and 
bad. That it does so the Gospel teaches in many parables, 
as when it compares the kingdom of heaven, that is the 
militant Church, to a net cast into the sea, or to a field in 
which tares have been sown in addition to the good grain. 
This was shown also at a much earlier time in the ark of 
Noah, in which there were unclean animals as well as clean. 
Hence it is that only three kinds of men are excluded 
from the Church : first, infidels ; secondly, heretics and 
schismatics ; and finally, the excommunicated. All others, 

1 ‘ Populus fidelis per universum orbem dispersus.’ § iii. 
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however wicked, continue in the Churcli ; and the faithful 
may be confident that if the life of priests should happen to 
be flagitious, nevertheless they are in t!ie Church, and there 
is not on that account any deduction from their power. 
Other parts of the universal Church are local Churches, as at 
Corinth or in Galatia ; and sometimes the word Church 
signifies its presidents and pastors. 

We must now attend to the properties, or, as they are 
frequently called, the ‘ notes ’ of the Church. The first is 
unity. Such a widely diffused multitude is called one because 
it declares that there is only one Lord, one faith, one t)aptism ; 
for its ruler and governor is one, the invisible Christ, whom 
the eternal Father gave to be head over the whole Church, 
which is his body. But for constituting and preserving the 
unity of the Church a visible head was necessary, and this 
visible head is the occupant of the Roman See, the legitimate 
successor of Peter, the prince of the Apostles. The second 
property of the Church is holiness. It is called holy, first, 
because it is consecrated to God, and this remains true 
though it may include many sinners. Secondly, it is to be 
spoken of as holy, because it is joined as a body to its holy 
head, Christ the Lord, the fountain of all holiness, from whom 
are diffused the gifts of the Holy Spirit and the riches of 
Divine goodness. Thirdly, the Church alone has the legitimate 
worship {cultmn) of sacrifice and the salutary use of the 
sacraments, through which, as effectual instruments of divine 
grace, God produces true holiness ; so that those who are 
truly holy cannot be outside of this Church. The third 
property is catholicity or universality, because the splendour 
of one faith is diffused from the rising to the setting of the 
sun. For, unlike human commonwealths or sects of heretics, 
the Church is not limited by the boundaries of one kingdom, 
or of one class of men, but embraces in the bosom of its love 
all men, barbarians, Scythians, bond and free. Moreover, 
all the faithful, who have been from the time of Adam to 
the present day, or who are yet to be, as long as the world 
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shall exist, professing the true faith, belong to the same 
Church. It is also called universal because all who desire 
to obtain eternal salvation ought to hold and embrace it, 
as those who entered the ark lest they should perish in the 
flood. Lastly, the Church is apostolic, because its doctrine 
is the primitive truth, handed down from the Apostles, 
and disseminated through the whole world. For the Holy 
Spirit, who presides over the Church, governs it only through 
an apostolic ministry ; and as this Church, being governed 
by the H^oly Spirit, cannot err in handing down the discipline 
of faith and morals, so all others which arrogate the name 
of church are, as being led by the spirit of the devil, neces- 
sarily involved in the most pernicious errors of doctrine and 
morals. 

It is added that this article of the creed, no less tlian the 
others, surpasses our intelligence, so that we justly, confess 
that we do not know the origin, gifts, and dignity of ‘the 
Church by human reason, but behold them with the eyes 
of faith. For not men were the authors of this Church, but 
the immortal God himself, who built it on the firmest rock. 
Nor is the power which it has received human, but bestowed 
by Divine gift ; and we understand by faith alone that in 
the Church are the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and to 
it has been delivered the power of remitting sins, of ex- 
communicating, and of consecrating the true body of Christ. 

It can hardly be denied that at least in some of its features 
the foregoing is a noble and attractive description of the 
Church ; and if dissentients trom it were only a few scattered 
and eccentric individuals, we might be tempted to receive 
it as a true representation of the Christian ideal. But 
when we survey the actual condition of Christendom, we see 
that a large part (I believe the larger part), consisting mainly 
of the Greek Church and the various Protestant bodies, 
stands outside the Roman communion ; and when we apply 
the practical test of judging men by their fruits, we do not 
observe in the members of that communion a moral and 
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spiritual superiority corresponding to the prodigious appar- 
atus of miracle on which it is professedly based. If it be true 
that no other body pretends to be the one and only Church 
of Christ, this fact does not necessarily favour the Roman 
claim ; for such a claim may be only a mark of narrowness 
and presumption, from which other bodies have been happily 
liberated by a larger and juster theory. At all events the 
exclusion or secession of Protestants from the Roman 
communion rendered necessary, in order to defend their 
own position, a radical change of definition, whicji should, 
by implication, explain and justify the existence of several 
churches with their own separate governments. The general 
character of the Protestant view is cleanly ^escribed in the 
Augsburg Confession^ : — ‘ There is to be and remain for ever 
one holy Christian Church, which is the assembly of all 
believers, in which the Gospel is purely preached, and the 
hofy sacraments are administered according to the Gospel. 
For this is sufiicient for the true unity of the Christian 
Church . . . And it is not necessary to the true unity of the 
Christian Church that uniform ceremonies, instituted by men, 
should be everywhere observed . . . Although the Christian 
Church is properly nothing else than the assembly of all 
believers and saints, nevertheless, since in this life there are 
many false Christieins and hypocrites, and open sinners 
remain among the pious, the sacraments are still valid, 
although the priests through whom they arc administered 
are not pious.’ In the Apology for the Confession^ a dis- 
tinction, which is implied in the above definition, is clearly 
enunciated. The Church, it is said, is not mfirely a com- 
munion in external things, but is in principle a communion 
of faith and of the Holy Spirit in men’s hearts. Nevertheless 
it has also outward marks, the Word of God and the Sacra- 
ments, by which it is known. This Church alone is called 

^ Articles vii. and viii. I follow the German. The Latin is differently 
expressed, but similar in meaning, 

2 Art. iv. 
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the body of Christ, because Christ is its head, and sanctifies 
and strengthens it through his spirit. Those in whom Christ 
effects nothing through his Spirit are not members of Christ. 
The Church being holy, the godless and wicked cannot be 
the holy Church. The title ‘ catholic ’ shows that the 
Church is not, like political institutions, limited to this or 
that land, but that the men who compose it are scattered 
here and there throughout the world, having one gospel, 
one Christ, one baptism and sacrament, and the rule of one 
Holy SpiFit, though they have dissimilar ceremonies. Argu- 
ments are adduced to show that, properly speaking, the 
Church of Christ consists only of those who partake of the 
Holy Spirit and faith. The true Church is the kingdom 
of Christ ; and all the godless, though they may be living 
in connexion with the Church, belong to the kingdom of the 
devil. This is taught in the parable of the tares, where the 
field is the world, not the Church, and the good seed are the 
childrea of the kingdom, while the tares are the kingdom of 
the devil. Thus the Church is concealed under the great 
mass of the godless ; but still it is no imaginary Church, 
for there are really children of God here and there in all the 
worJd, in all kingdoms, islands, lands, and cities, from the 
rising to the setting of the sun. 

The distinction which is thus clearly described was after- 
wards marked by the terms the ‘visible’ and the ‘invisible’ 
Church. One of these terms is employed in the articles 
of the Church of England ; but its correlative is not used, 
and the subject is not worked out. ‘ The visible Church 
of Christ,’ it is said, ‘ is a congregation of faithful men, 
in the which the pure Word of God is preached, and the 
Sacraments be duly ministered according to Christ’s ordin- 
ance in all those things that of necessity are requisite 
to the same.’^ ‘ Faithful ’ here apparently means no more 
than those who profess the faith ; for in a subsequent 
article^ it is said that ‘ in the visible Church the evil be 

1 Article xix. 2 xxvi. 
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ever mingled with the good.’ It seems also to be implied 
that the visible Church consists of a number of separate 
churches, which may or may not be in communion with 
one another ; for the article adds that ‘ As the Church of 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, have erred, so also the 
Church of Rome hath erred, not only in their living and 
manner of Ceremonies, but also in matters of Faith.’ The 
validity of the word and the sacraments remains, ‘ although 
they be ministered by evil men ’ ; but such men, if found • 
guilty, ought to be deposed.^ It is declared that ‘T^e Bishop 
of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this Realm of England.''^ 
This declaration is connected with the assertion of the royal 
supremacy over all estates of the realm, whether they be 
ecclesiastical or civil ; and thus the Church of England 
quite definitely entered on the path of schism, making the 
visible unity of the Church impossible, not only in fact, but 
in* principle. Coleridge would escape from this conclusion 
by the assumption that the Papacy is Antichrist. He says, 

‘ If the Papacy, and the Romish hierarchy as far as it is Papal, 
be not Antichrist, the guilt of schism in its most aggravated 
form lies on the authors of the reformation.’^ This is an 
unpleasant alternative for the High Church party. By 
‘ Antichrist ’ Coleridge means ‘ a usurped power in the Church 
itself, which, in the name of Christ, and pretending his author- 
ity, systematically subverts or counteracts the peculiar aims 
and purposes of Christ’s mission ; and which, vesting in a 
mortal his incommunicable headship, destroys and exchanges 
for the contrary the essential contra-distinguishing marks or 
characters of his kingdom on earth. 

The Westminster Confession recognizes explicitly the dis- 
tinction of the invisible and the visible Churches, but assigns 
rather a different meaning from that which is given to it 

^ Article xxvi. 2 xxxvii. 

® On the Constitution of the Church and State according to the idea of 
each : on the third possible Church, or the Church of Antichrist, p. 145. 

^p. 151. 
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(though without the name) in the Lutheran standards, 
^ The. catholic or universal church, which is invisible, con- 
sists of the whole number of the elect that have been, are, or 
shall be gathered into one, under Christ the head thereof ; 
and is the spouse, the body, the fulness of him that filleth all 
in all. The visible church, which is also catholic or universal 
under the gospel (not confined to one nation, as before under 
the law), consists of all those throughout the world that 
• profess the true religion, together with their children ; and 
is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family 
of God, out of which there is no ordinary possibility of salva- 
tion.’ ‘ This catholic church hath been sometimes more, 
sometimes less visible. And particular churches, which are 
members thereoi, are more or less pure, according as the 
doctrine of the gospel is taught and embraced, ordinances 
administered, and public worship performed more or less 
purely in them. The purest churches under heaven ^re 
subject both to mixture and error ; and some have so de- 
generated as to become no churches of Christ.’ ‘There is 
no other head of the church but the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
nor can the Pope of Rome in any sense be head thereof ; 
but is that antichrist, that man of sin, and son of perdition, 
that exalteth himself in the church against Christ, and all 
that is called God.’^ 

It is unnecessary to follow the variations of the Protestant 
definitions in greater detail ; for the fundamental distinction 
between the Roman and the Protestant views is now suffi- 
ciently apparent. In the Catholic doctrine the Church is a 
single organism, under one supreme and invisible head, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who exercises his monarchical authority 
through the Pope as his visible representative. In oppo- 
sition to this attractive ideal of a single divine society, holding 
men together in fraternal and spiritual bonds, regardless of 
differences of race and nation, the Protestants were obliged, 
in order to justify their own existence, to dissolve the Church 

1 Chap. XXV. 
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into a number of churches, possessing no organic unity, and 
therefore incapable of having a visible head. These various 
national or confessional societies might have communion with 
one another, and so maintain a kind of outward unity. The 
Church of England, as we have seen, expressly recognizes 
some other societies as churches in spite of their errors, and 
at the time of the Reformation did not reject the communion 
of Rome but by disowning the papal jurisdiction it joined 
with other Protestants in breaking the organic unity of 
Western Christendom, and became to all intents andf)urposes 
a schismatic church. The doctrine of the invisible church, 
an unknown and unorganized crowd of genuine Christians, 
scattered through all the separated chur^'hes, maintained a 
theoretical and imaginative unity amid the actual recrimina- 
tions and persecutions of discordant sects. But a rent and 
tattered Christendom is not a pleasing spectacle, nor is it 
easf to recognize in it a genuine expression of the Christian 
ideal. Most thoughtful men feel that there is something wrong 
somewhere. Either the unity of a divine institution has 
been violated by the passion and self-will of schismatics 
and heretics, or the dominant Church, followed in this by 
smaller societies, has imposed tests of membership which 
Christ did not impose and would not have recognized, and 
so has forced into separation men who desired only to be 
loyal to Christ and to the spiritual faith which he taught. 
To judge of this alternative we must glance at Christ’s 
teaching as recorded in the Gospels ; and we shall perhaps 
find there a far larger view than those prevalent in Christen- 
dom, and one more in accordance with the spiritual facts 
of the world. 

Christ’s teaching habitually refers to something wider and 
more spiritual than any visible Church, and we must briefly 
notice his conception of the kingdom of heaven or the king- 
dom of God. This phrase is frequently used in Rabbinical 

^ See Gladstone, The State in its Relations with the Church, 2nd edition, 
^839, P. 196. 
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writings, where it denotes, as Lightfoot says,^ ‘ the inward 
love and fear of God,’ and it is only by an extension of mean- 
ing that it can signify the undefined realm of those who are 
governed by those great principles.^ These two meanings 
are, however, so closely related that the one easily passes 
into the other ; but it is important to remember that the 
former is the primary sense, and that a kingdom of God as 
a visible society upon earth must consist of men in whom the 
sovereignty of God is inwardly exercised and acknowledged. 

This i(?ea, though capable of such wide extension, might 
be associated with narrow and unspiritual views ; for men, 
not always through arrogance, seem to have a difficulty in 
believing that J:he spiritual gifts, of which they are vividly 
conscious in themselves, are equally open to their neighbours, 
and that the same God over all ‘ is rich unto all that call upon 
him.’^ Now, in spite of the eschatological passages, which 
have their parallels in Jewish apocalypse, the distinctive 
teaching of Jesus set aside the limited expectations and 
apocalyptic fancies of his time, and spoke of the great govern- 
ing principles which determine the religious progress of 
mankind. He denied that the kingdom of God was to come 
with sudden and miraculous portents, and maintained that 
it was already present and operative in the world. ^ Yet it 
was not a kingdom of this world, with its geographical 
limits and political organization, but was an indeterminate 
community scattered through all lands, and consisting of 
the poor in spirit, the persecuted, and those who had the 
simple and confiding faith of childhood. Its subjects were 

^ Heh, et Talm. Exerc., Matt. iii. 2. 

2 See my Jewish Messiah, pp. 319 sqq., and Hibhert Lectures, pp. 129 sq. 

2 Rom. X. 12. 

^ Luke xvii. 20 sq ; Matt. xii. 28, with Luke xi. 20 ; Matt. vi. 33, with 
Luke xii. 31 ; Matt. v. 3, 10; Matt, xviii. i sqq., (cf. Mark ix. 33 sqq. 
and Luke ix. 46 sqq., which omit ‘ the kingdom of heaven’) ; Mark x. 13 
sqq. with Matt. xix. 13 sqq. and Luke xviii. 15 sqq ; Mark x. 23 sqq. with 
Matt. xix. 23 sq. and Luke xviii. 24 sq. ; Matt, xxiii. 13, with Luke xi. 52 ; 
Matt. xi. 12, with Luke xvi. 16 ; Matt. xxi. 43 ; Mark xii. 28 sqq. 
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those who did the will of the Father in heaven, and with 
modest service ministered to the wants of his children,^’ and 
those alone could see or enter it who were born from above. ^ 
Like all spiritual ideals which are slowly realizing themselves 
in the world, it is future as well as present, and we still must 
watch for fresh glories to rise upon the world, and pray that 
the kingdom may come with ever-growing power to the 
hearts of men.^ 

While Christ thus spoke continually of the kingdom of 
God, the word ‘ church ’ is almost wholly absentifrom his 
teaching. In three of the Gospels it is nowhere found — a 
sufficient proof that, to say the least, it must have occupied 
a very subordinate place in his thought. ^ It is only in 
Matthew that the term appears, and even there there is only 
one passage that has any bearing on our subject. In xviii. 
17 ^vhere Christ directs his disciples to report to the Church 
the case of an obstinate offender, the iKKkrjcrLa probably refers 
simply to a body of ten persons, called or congrega- 

tion, ten being ‘ the number required by Rabbinical law for 
various more solemn religious acts,’ so that we have this 
climax : ‘ (i) first go to him privately ; then (2) with one or 
two [or three] witnesses, i.e., semi-publicly ; and then (3) 
with a full congregation of ten men, i.e., publicly'^ The 
reference in the other passage, however, is beyond question. 
After Peter’s confession Jesus says to him, ‘ Thou art Peter 
(IIcT/Dos), and on this rock (^eVpa) I will build my Church.’^ 
This is the one text on which Catholic theologians rely as 
the divine authentication of the Papal claims and it is truly 

^ Matt. vii. 21 sqq. ; cf. Luke vi. 46, xiii. 25 sqq. ; see also Matt. xii. 50, 
with Mark hi. 35 and Luke viii. 21 ; Luke xi. 27 sq. ; Matt. xxv. 31 sqq. ; 
Matt. xiii. 24 sqq., 37 sqq. ; Luke x. 30 sqq. 

2 John hi. 3. 

3 For the detailed consideration of the several passages referred to see 
my Hihhert Lectures, IV, on ' The Kingdom of God.' 

^ W. H. Lowe, The Fragment of Talmud Babli, 1879, p. 65, note Cc. 

^ Matt. xvi. 18. 
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astonishing that men can be content with such slender 
evidence to sustain the weight of a stupendous dogma. Let 
us observe the facts. 

In the first place, the passage contains no reference what- 
ever to Peter’s successors, much less to the Bishop of Rome. 

Secondly, the meaning of building the Church upon Peter 
is very obscure. Some interpreters, indeed, point out the 
distinction between ttcV/oo? and Trcr/oa, and refer the latter to 
Peter’s confession as the foundation of the Christian Church ; 
but it isrprobable that both words were in Aramaic, 

so that the ‘ rock ’ naturally refers to Peter. Granting this, 
can the figurative expression denote more than that Christ 
relied on the ii^'miiess and solidity of Peter to sustain the 
fabric of his Church, and not allow his cause to perish ? 
The sequel did not demonstrate Peter’s rock-like character ; 
for he denied his Master in a moment of panic, and, accord- 
ing to Paul, he virtually denied him again by his hypocritical 
conduct at Antioch. Metaphorical language readily admits 
of different applications, and for this reason affords a very 
insecure basis for dogma. Paul represents Jesus Christ 
himself, and him only, as the foundation and elsewhere 
the members of the Church are spoken of as ‘ built on the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself 
being the chief corner stone. In Jerusalem Peter, by his 
boldness and energy, started the Church, and reared its 
earliest fabric, and in this sense was tlie rock on which it 
rested ; but even in J erusalem the primacy was subsequently 
accorded to James the brother of the Lord. In no other 
place could Peter have a higher claim, and in fact, unless 
the present passage be an exception, his primacy receives 
no recognition in the New Testament.® We must add that 
any primacy among Christ’s disciples, except the primacy of 
self-denial and loving service is expressly prohibited. ‘ Who- 

1 1 Cor. iii. ii. 2 Eph. ii. 20. 

3 For Origen’s view, extending the promise to all the faithful, see before, 
p. 102, note 2. 
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soever shall humble himself as this little child shall be greatest 
in *the kingdom of heaven ’ ‘ whosoever shall wish to 

become great among you, shall be your servant, and who- 
soever shall wish to be first among you, shall be the slave 
of all ’ ‘ be not ye called Rabbi : for one is your teacher, 

and all ye are brethren. And call no man your father on 
the earth : for one is your Father, which is in heaven. Neither 
be ye called masters : for one is your master, the Christ. 
But he that is greatest among you shall be your servant.’^ 
These are explicit sayings, and agreeable to the wljole tenor 
of Christ’s teaching ; but good Churchmen think that 
Ignatius and Cyprian knew better. 

Thirdly, those who feel compelled to ap^ly critical methods 
to the evangelical narratives cannot help entertaining grave 
doubts whether the words in question were ever uttered by 
Christ at all. If they really contain the fundamental dogma 
of Christianity, we should expect to find them, if not referred 
to in the Epistles, at least recorded in all four Gospels.^ But 
what militates most strongly against their authenticity is 
the fact that Mark^ and Luke^ contain narratives which, 
notwithstanding minor differences, are closely parallel to 
that in Matthew, and yet they both omit the address to Peter. 
The natural inference surely is that, if they all followed a 
common source, the source was without this addition ; or, 
if Mark is the source, of which Matthew and Luke are literary 
variations, then also the earliest form of the record contained 
no allusion to the Church. In either case it would seem that 
our first evangelist is responsible for the insertion. He may 
have had some source, written or oral, which he thought he 
could depend upon ; but we know nothing of its value, and 
have no reason to suppose that he scanned his authorities 
with a very critical eye. Another evidence of insertion is 
afforded by the incongruity between the solemn eulogium 

1 Matt, xviii. 4 ; and see Mark ix. 35. 

2 Mark x. 43 sq., with Matt. xx. 26 sq. 

3 Matt, xxiii. 8-1 1. ^ Mark viii. 27 sqq. ^ Luke ix. 18 sqq. 
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of Peter and the terrible rebuke which follows almost im- 
mediately. Luke kindly suppresses this portion of the story ; 
but that Mark should allow his readers to look upon Peter 
as a Satan, who had no sympathy with the aims of Christ, 
while he deliberately expunged the exalted commission on 
which the salvation of the world was to depend, and recorded 
only a rebuke for his acknowledgment of the Messiahship 
of Jesus, is surely most improbable. I am compelled there- 
fore to believe that this famous passage is of late origin, and 
on the most favourable view depends on a tradition which 
it is impossible for us to trust. 

Professor Bacon, however, defends the passage by appealing 
to a Rabbinical parallel. He quotes from Dr. Chase’s article 
on the First Epistle of Peter in Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible, where it is cited from an article by Dr. Schechter 
in the Jewish Quarterly Review.^ The passage is as follows : 
‘ Abraham also bears in Rabbinic literature the title? of 
Rock . . . The Rabbinic passage forms an illustration of 
Num. xxiii. 9, “for from the top of the rocks I see him,” and 
runs thus : There was a king who desired to build, and to 
lay foundations he dug constantly deeper, but found only a 
swamp. At last he dug and found a petra (this is the 
very word the Rabbi uses). He said, “ on this spot I will 
build and lay the foundations.” So the Holy One, blessed 
be he, desired to create the world, but meditating upon 
the generations of Enoch and the deluge, he said, “ How 
shall I create the world whilst these wicked men will 
only provoke me ? ” But as soon as God perceived that 
there would rise an Abraham, he said, “ Behold, I have 
found the petra upon which to build and to lay founda- 
tions.” Therefore he called Abraham Rock, as it is said, 
“ look unto the rock whence ye are hewn. Look unto 
Abraham your father ” (Is. li. i, 2).’^ Professor Bacon 

1 XII, 1900, pp. 428 sq. 

2 The reference is to Yalkut, I, § 766, and adds ‘ See Dr. Taylor’s Sayings 
of the Jewish Fathers, ed. 2, p. 160. 
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says,^ ‘This shows a pre-Christian conception of the common- 
wealth of God as God’s building (i Cor. 3:9; Heb. 3 : 3-6), 
and both protects and illuminates the logion^ Not every one 
will agree with Professor Bacon that the existence of a pre- 
Christian conception is proved by a Rabbinical citation in 
a work which appears not to be eailier than the eleventh 
century ; and even if that could be admitted, the parallel 
could prove no more than that the saying was of Jewish- 
Christian rather than of Gentile origin. More to the purpose 
is the appeal to the choosing of the twelve, and to tjie logion 
Matthew xix. 28, Luke xxii. 30, promising that the apostles 
should sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel, 

‘ protected,’ as he says, by I Corinthians vi. 2, ‘ the saints 
shall judge the world.’ These, he thinks, will be hard to 
account for if Jesus had no idea of instituting a new Israel. 
That Jesus not only contemplated, but actually carried on, 
a rrforming movement in Israel no one, I suppose, will 
deny ; but the logia which are cited are eschatological, 
and have nothing to do with the founding of a Church. 
As Professor Bacon refers in the same note to the omission 
of the address to Peter in the Diatessaron, it may be as well 
to say that the alleged omission is very doubtful.^ 

^ In an article on ‘ The Transfiguration Story/ in the American Journal 
of Theology, April, 1902, p. 238, note. 

2 Harnack, indeed, in an article on Tatian’s Diatessaron and Marcion's 
Commentary, published in the Zeitschrift fi'ir Kirchengeschichte in 1881, 
conjectured that the words were not in the Harmony because they are 
not quoted by Ephraem, and he thought that the context in Ephraem’s 
Commentary showed that they were not before him (p. 484). But he 
himself was quite aware of the fragmentary character of Ephraem’s 
citations (p. 479), and that he generally selected and commented on only 
one or two clauses in his text, and passed over the rest (p. 474). Zahn’s 
important work on Tatian appeared later in the same year, and he main- 
tained that Harnack's view of the passage was arbitrary, and it was 
unintelligible how he could maintain it (p. 163, note 3). The passage 
is contained in the Arabic Version (see the translation by Rev. J. Hamlyn 
Hill, 1894, P- 136). It might of course be a later insertion ; but of this 
there is no evidence. W’^ernle adopts Harnack’s view, but without giving 
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Whether or not we attribute this saying to Christ, it is at 
all events apparent that his primary aim was not to found a 
Church, but to extend the kingdom of God. It is indeed 
commonly assumed that the kingdom of God is the Christian 
Church, and that the vast multitude of men who are outside 
this ark of safety are subjects of a God-forsaken realm. 
But this narrow idea belongs to the theologians, and not 
to Christ. He recognizes his spiritual kindred in all who 
do the will of God. Iniquity alone excludes from the Divine 
kingdon^ ; goodness alone admits to it. This test confessedly 
does not apply to membership in the Church ; and though 
it may be true that it applies to the ‘ invisible Church ’ of 
Protestantism,^ this only represents the fact that the kingdom 
of God has a home in the Christian Church as well as in other 
parts of the world. The larger idea, though destined so 
soon to pass away, found expression even in the second 
century ; and a man so little distinguished by breadfn of 
view as Justin Martyr declared that all who had lived or 
were still living with Reason (the Logos) were Christians.^ 
An unwarrantable extension may thus be given to the word 
Christian ; but it shows that even then the true mark of 
the subjects of the kingdom of God was regarded as spiritual, 
not institutional. There seems to be a remnant of the same 
view in the declaration of the Catechismus Romanus that 
‘ all the faithful who have been from the time of Adam to the 
present day, or who shall be as long as the world shall exist, 
professing the true faith, belong to the same Church ’ 
for certainly the visible unity of the Church, under the 

reasons {Die synoptische Frage, p. 135). His supposition that Tertullian 
omitted the words, ‘ The gates of Hades shall not prevail against it,’ does 
not concern us. It rests simply on the fact that in the two places where 
Tertullian refers to this passage he quotes only the words that were im- 
portant for his argument {De Pud, 21 ; De Praescr. Haeret. 22). 

^ Ot fJL€Ta A,oyou /^iwcravre^ XpKrrtavot ctcrt, koLv aOeoi ivojjiL<r 07 jcraVf olov 
Iv ^'FtWrjcn /xev 'SoiKpdrrjs Kal 'Hpa/cXctros Kal oi o/xotot avrots. . . . ot 8c 
/xera Xoyou ^taj(ravT€9 koI / 3 lovvt€<s Xpto"Ttavot . . . virdp'^ovcri. Apol. 1 , 46, 

2 Pars I, Art. IX, cap. x, § xvii. 
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supremacy of the Pope, has not existed from the time of 
Adam. In the early centuries after Christ, when to be a 
Christian was to be hated and persecuted, there may have 
been comparatively few members of the new faith who were 
not led by the Spirit of God, and in the midst of the corrupt 
Roman society Christianity might well appear to believers 
to be the one redeeming power ; but nevertheless the Church 
was an instrument for furthering the kingdom of God, and 
was not identical with it. Of Christ’s teaching this is cer- 
tainly true ; and we do not honour him by forcing on him 
an exclusiveness which he disowned. 

Did, then, Christ not found and constitute a Church at 
all ? I think there is no evidence tha^. he did ; for the 
gathering together of disciples, and the selection of twelve 
to share his closest intimacy and spread abroad his teaching, 
can hardly be described in these terms, though they no doubt 
prel^ared the way for the formation of a distinct and organized 
community. Even the words which he is said to have 
addressed to Peter speak only of a purpose which lie did 
not live to accomplish, and there is no hint of any sort in the 
records of his life that he prescribed a definite organization 
for the ecclesiastical government of his disciples. Never- 
theless, I believe that the Christian Church sprang inevitably 
and properly out of the movement which he began, and 
may in this sense be spoken of as having a Divine origin. 
Gladstone says that ‘ national organization is evidently of 
divine appointment, as growing out of the primary necessi- 
ties and impulses of our nature, and tending to its highest 
developments.’^ With at least equal justice it may be said 
that religious organization is of Divine appointment, though 
we may be obliged to add in each case that there is no par- 
ticular mode of organization which is alone legitimate. The 
religious affections draw men together in fraternal union ; and 
under Christianity the communion of the Holy Spirit, binding 
the disciples together as one family of the children of God, 

^ The State in its Relations with the Church, p. 50. 

2C 
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was especially conspicuous. The first disciples felt them- 
selves to be, not a loose assortment of unrelated atoms, but 
a holy brotherhood in Christ ; and therefore they were drawn 
each to each for common worship and mutual encouragement. 
And again the impulse of saving love was a dominant motive 
among the earliest believers. They were driven by the 
spirit of Christ to carry the light of truth and the renovating 
power of divine grace into the dark abodes of superstition 
and sin. Thus within a generation after the date of the 
crucifixion there were congregations of Christians scattered 
over the wide extent of the Roman empire, which were bound 
to one another by common sympathies and faith, and were 
already conscious that they formed a single Church, although 
their spiritual unity had not yet found formal and organized 
expression. It is therefore correct to speak of Christ as the 
founder of the Church, although he founded it, not by 
express command, but by the power of his spirit. ^ 
The view here presented seems to be in accordance with 
the earliest tradition. The commission to the Apostles is 
by all four evangelists placed after the resurrection. In 
Matthew the eleven disciples meet Jesus on an appointed 
mountain in Galilee ; and he then declares that all authority 
has been given to him in heaven and on earth, and desires 
them to go and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, teaching them to keep everything that he has com- 
manded ; and ‘ lo ! ’ he adds, ‘ I am with you all the days 
until the completion of the age.’^ According to the usual 
ending of Mark^ Jesus appeared to the eleven while they 
were reclining at table, and directed them to go into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to all the creation. He added, 
‘ He that has believed and been baptized shall be saved, 
and he that has not believed shall be condemned.’ After 
he had spoken to them he was taken up into heaven, and 
sat on the right hand of God. In Luke,® having said that in 

1 Matt, xxviii. 16-20. 2 xvi. 14 sqq. 2 xxiv. 47 sqq. 
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his name repentance shall be preached among all the nations, 
beginning from Jerusalem, he adds, ‘Ye are witnesses of 
these things, and behold I send forth the promise of my 
Father upon you ; but remain in the city until ye be endued 
with power from on high.’ In accordance with this repre- 
sentation Luke describes in the Accs the descent of the Spirit 
and the founding of the Church on the day of Pentecost. 
In John^ Jesus appears to ten of the disciples, Thomas being 
absent, and says, ‘ As my Father has sent me I also send you 
and when he said this, he breathed on them, gnd said 
‘ Receive the Holy Spirit ; whose soever sins ye remit, they 
have been remitted unto them ; whose soevtr ye retain, 
they have been retained.’ We can hardly regard these 
staternents as literal records of historical circumstances ; 
for, without entering into the difficulties connected with the 
miraculous, we cannot but observe that, while they all seem 
to felate the same general fact, they differ in regard to the 
locality, the time, the words spoken, the number gf the 
disciples who were present, and the date at which the Spirit 
was given. It seems reasonable, therefore, to conclude 
that the accounts represent in different ways the general 
belief that Christ did not found a Church during his earthly 
life, and that it owed its immediate origin to the working of 
his spirit in the hearts of his disciples after his decease.^ 

What, then, we must ask, constitutes the Christian Church, 
and by what marks are we to recognize it ? In the first 
place, it seems clear that we must limit it to those who profess 
themselves disciples of Christ. If, indeed, we could retain the 
original title, ‘ the Church of God,’^ it would not be proper 

^ XX. 19 sqq. 

2 See this subject treated in a similar way by the Catholic, Alfred Loxsy, 
Autour d'un petit livre, 1903, pp. 163 sqq. 

^ I Cor. i. 2, X. 32, xi. 22, xv. 9 ; II Cor. i. i ; Gal. i. 13 ; I Tim. iii. 5 i ^5 I 
in the plural, I Cor. xi. 16 ; I Thess. ii. 14 : II Thess. i. 4. This general 
designation is retained in the opening of Clement, Ad Cor., of the Epistle 
of Polycarp, and of the Epistle on the Martyrdom of Polycarp. In Ignatius, 
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to insist upon this limitation. It seems pretty clear that 
Paul, notwithstanding his intense Christian convictions, 
recognized the existence of churches of God beyond the 
limits of Christianity ; for when he speaks of ‘ the churches 
of Judcea which are in Christ,’^ and of ‘ the churches of 
God which are in Judaea in Christ Jesus,’^ the reference to 
Christ is apparently added to distinguish the Christian 
churches from others. The Jewish synagogues were also 
churches of God, and all congregations of whatever name 
which meet together for the worship of God might justly 
come under this designation. The totality of such churches 
may represent the kingdom of God as existing at present in 
the world, if a,t least we add a certain number of devout 
persons who for various reasons do not care to attach, them- 
selves to any religious institution. Paul, however, clearly 
looked upon this separation as temporary. He believed 
that Christ, the second Adam, the spiritual man, was^the 
divinely appointed head of the great human fraternity of 
the children of God, and that at no distant date he would 
gather together the scattered members of this divine assembly 
into a visible unity. The narrowness and exclusiveness of 
Christians, and the imposition of tests which Christ never 
commanded, rendered impossible the fulfilment of this 
inspired dream ; and we are therefore compelled to look upon 
the Christian Church as only one branch of the Church of 
God. In taking this view we deny nothing of its divineness ; 
we only refuse to exclude God from the rest of mankind, 
and to trace to a satanic source the goodness which has 
existed so abundantly outside the Christian fold, and we 
still believe with St. Peter that ‘ in every nation he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted of him.’^ 
Bearing this distinction in mind, we must now confine our 

Ad Philad. and Ad Smyrn. the name of Jesus Christ is added, ‘ to the 
Church of God the Father and of Jesus Christ/ The simpler phrase, ‘ the 
churches of God/ is found in Ad Tral. xii. 

1 Gal. i. 22. * I Thess. ii. 14. 


3 Acts X. 35. 
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attention to the Christian Church, and must limit that 
Church to the professed disciples of Chnst. If in a very broad 
sense we may, with Justin Martyr, say that Heraclitus and 
Socrates were Christians, it would nevertheless be absurd to 
say that they were members of the Christian Church. 

If we inquire into the formative idea of the Church, we 
may avail ourselves of the comparisons which we find in the 
New Testament. It is a temple in which the Spirit of God 
dwells. It is an organized body, possessing several members 
with different functions, all animated by one spirit, and 
owning one Head, Jesus Christ, whose life permeates every 
part.^ Thus the Church, if it is true to its ideal, must enshrine 
within itself, and hold up before the v/orld^ the fulness of 
life in Christ ; and any particular Church is true and living 
just in proportion as it is governed by and manifests this life. 
Since it is a society, the life of the Church must not only be 
apparent in the activity of the several individuals composing 
it, but must find collective and organized expression,; and 
this it docs through public worship and public teaching. 
The best known Protestant definitions, as we have seen, 
include the due administration of the sacraments. This 
inclusion, however, does not correspond with the facts ; 
for the Society of Friends has no sacraments, and, if we 
judge them by Christ’s own tests, the Quakers are among 
his trues^ disciples, and only narrowness and prejudice can 
exclude them from the Christian commonwealth. The 
Catholic definition, though afterwards limited in its applica- 
tion, is intrinsically broader than the Protestant ; and, with 
some variation of that model, we may venture to define the 
Church as the Christian commonwealth, and congregations 
of professing disciples of Christ ; those namely who have been 
called to the light of truth and the knowledge of God through 
faith, and who assemble for the common worship of the true 
and living God with piety and holiness, and for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God in the spirit of Christ. 

^ I Cor. iii. 16, xii. 4-28 ; Eph. i. 22, iv. 4-16, v. 23 ; Col. i. 18, 24. 
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We must now attend to the ‘ notes ’ of the Church. The 
first, unity, is the only one that occasions real difficulty. 
In the existing state of things we must either pick out one 
particular denomination as the only true Church, and treat 
all others as schismatical or heretical, or we must admit 
that Christendom is one only through the invisible unity 
of the Spirit. Between these two views one who looks fairly 
at the facts can hardly hesitate. There is no Church which 
stands apart in the solitary splendour of its spiritual graces, 
and commands our allegiance either by the superiority of its 
aims or by the unique manifestation of the divine life in its 
members. In all the groups into which Christendom is 
divided, not excepting the despised Unitarians, the lofty ideal 
of holy living is maintained, and men are to be found, whom 
Christ would recognize as brothers, and who bear in their 
hearts the seal of his spirit. It is only the perverse invention 
of bigotry that can deny this fact or reduce it to insignificance ; 
and must therefore acquiesce in the proposition that 
Christendom is held together in unity only by the invisible 
bond of the Spirit of Life in Christ, which, wherever we 
turn, is the acknowledged rule and the more or less evident 
reality. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to rest content with the 
division of Christendom into a multitude of rival sects. 
The old ferocity is indeed greatly assuaged, chiefly through 
the wisdom or the necessities of statesmen ; but there is 
still abundant bigotry, and, even where personal animosities 
have disappeared, religious communion with those who do 
not belong to the same party is contemptuously refused. 
This shows that the action of the Christian spirit has not been 
sufficiently powerful to fuse together the discordant elements 
of human thought and passion ; and owing to this want of 
some heavenly and all-subduing force the Christian Church 
appears far unlike the picture of one fold under one shepherd 
which floats before the devout imagination. Where, then, 
does the fault lie ? Two principal answers may be given. 
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First, large and dominant Churches ascribe it chiefly to 
the insolence of minorities, who through self-will have abused 
the right of private judgment. Thus no less a person than 
Mr. Gladstone, while deprecating the too harsh suppression 
of private judgment by the Church of Rome, assumes that 
all private judgment which separates a man from the Church 
of England is presumptuous and irreverent ; and he supports 
this position by an argument which needs careful attention. 
He says, referring to what he regards as a false claim on 
behalf of private judgment — ‘ A man is to ask h^self the 
question. Does this appeal so to me ? but where the matter 
has appeared differently to the universal Church, is he not 
also to ask himself the further question. Is it more probable 
that 1 or that they should be right ? ... It will be said 
that there is a divine illuminating grace given to tne 
individual believer; so there was and is to the Church, 
anS this great truth, if it alters the relative authority at all, 
alters it in favour of the Church, and against the private 
person.’^ Here we may omit the calm, but quite nnhistorical 
assumption of agreement on the part of the universal Church. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, the proposition is this, that 
a large body of instructed and thoughtful men is more 
likely to be right than an individual. The argument is an 
unfortunate one for Mr. Gladstone himself ; for by parity ’ 
of reasoijing, we may say that the great Councils of the 
Roman Church, summoned from various countries, are far 
more likely to be right than a few English Bishops, who 
may have been misled by insular prejudice and the constraint 
of an arbitrary sovereign. As an abstract statement, how- 
ever, the proposition seems perfectly and even obviously 
true ; and it is just as true in science as in religion ; and yet, 
if in deference to it private judgment were suppressed, 
the world would make no progress, for, from the necessities 
of the case, universal opinion must be opposed to revolu- 
tionary advance. But who would maintain that Copernicus 

1 The State in its Relations with the Church, p. 1 59, 
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and Darwin were specially insolent and incompetent men ? 
The* thesis, however, raises a serious moral problem in 
connexion with religion, and we must ask, what is the proper 
attitude for an individual who, while strongly attached 
to Christianity, finds himself, after careful inquiry, unable 
to accept the current dogmas ? He may fully admit the 
truth of Mr. Gladstone’s proposition, and think that the 
general probabilities point to some defect or obliquity in 
his own judgment. Nevertheless, he cannot believe or 
pretend *ito believe that which appears to him, perhaps 
wrongly, to be disproved by all the direct evidence. If the 
Church will not accept him in this frame of mind, then he 
has no choice^ but to step forth and become dissentient. 
Ought he then to be silent, and to smother in his own breast 
what appears to him, perhaps mistakenly, to be the truth ? 
That he ought to think long and deeply, and seek a higher 
guidance than his own transient likings, hardly requires 
to be,, said ; but it may be laid upon his conscience that 
truth is not in his own keeping, and that he is bound by 
something far different from self-will to make public the 
grounds of his judgment. We know something of the 
alleged consensus of the past ; but we do not know the 
consensus of the future, and our poor judgment may go 
some little way towards its formation. The only consensus 
which is of real value is found in the spontaneous con- 
currence of free judgments ; and a Church which sincerely 
values the truth will insist on the duty of exercising free 
inquiry and private judgment, and save these from the 
evils of presumption and self-will by placing them under the 
holiest sanctions, and representing them, not as an outrage 
on reverence and submission, but as an act of high responsi- 
bility and devout consecration. That self-will and party 
spirit have entered only too largely into the divisions of 
Christendom need not be denied ; but these are the accidents 
of human weakness and sin which attend all our activity ; 
and on the whole men have been driven into separation 
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by loyalty to conviction humbly and prayerfully formed, 
and by a dread of defiling their conscience and silencing 
the inward voice of God. 

Secondly, those who have been driven, sorely against 
their will, into separate positions, afnrm that the fault lies 
with the Church of the majority, because it has imposed tests 
of its own contrivance, which are totally different from the 
tests prescribed by Christ. The tests laid down by Christ 
are doing the will of God, having love one towards another, 
being humble, pure, charitable, self-denying. Thi^ judging 
of men simply by their spiritual qualities runs through 
the whole of his teaching, and the only thing that he repels 
as quite alien to him is persistent wicked ness and selfishness. 
Of his requiring belief in a vast system ofMogma there is 
not a trace. Those whom he welcomed as the blessed of 
his Father were the merciful who, in lowly service, sought 
to lighten the w^eight of human woe, while he drove away 
the workers of iniquity who shouted ‘ Lord, Lord,’ and 
professed to have prophesied and wrought miracles ’in his 
name. So an Apostle declares that the kingdom of God is 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit,^ and 
pronounces a benediction on all who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity and the only thing that excites him 
into the utterance of an anathema is the insistence on 
prescribed forms and exclusive terms of communion, as 
though tfie Spirit of Christ were not sufficient. How utterly 
the Church has departed from this principle need hardly 
be said ; for its deflection is written in letters of blood 
on the sad page of Christian history. The famous rule 
quod semper, quod uhique, quod ah omnibus, would make a 
clean sweep of the whole system of dogma and ecclesiasticism, 
not necessarily as untiue, but as not valid for terms of com- 
munion. It applies to the Spirit of Christ alone, as, under 
God, the one universal and central object of Christian 
homage, with sovereign sufficiency, when received into the 

1 Rom. xiv. 17. 2 Eph. vi. 24. 
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heart, for wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption.^ In him we are all one ; and the Church’s 
unity is the unity of the Spirit. 

The second note of the Church is holiness. This belongs 
to its essential idea, so that where holiness is entirely absent 
there is no Church of Christ. Nevertheless, this does not 
imply that every individual member of the Church is holy 
in the strict ethical sense. But so far as a man is truly 
Christian he is conscious of the Spirit of holiness within 
him, so yiat beneath that Spirit’s revealing light he is able 
to survey life from the point of view of holiness, and, 
prompted by his inspiration, to aspire after perfect sanctifica- 
tion in thought, affection, and conduct. And so the Church 
assembles to shake off the trammels of earth, to adore the 
holy Lord of Life, and to hear what the Spirit saith. To 
this note no particular Church can lay exclusive claim. 
It is apparent in all denominations, though perfect in none ; 
and any single congregation is truly Christian just in pro- 
portion as this note is dominant. 

The third note, catholicity, belongs in an eminent degree 
to the Church as we have defined it, for, far from excom- 
municating the half of Christendom, it includes all who, 
with any degree of sincerity, profess and call themselves 
Christians ; and not only so, but it recognizes that larger 
Church of God, which consists of all who reverently worship 
him and seek after spiritual righteousness. Taking the 
Spirit of Christ as its criterion, it judges of men everywhere, 
without as well as within the specific Church of Christ, by 
their possession of that Spirit, and recognizes the spiritual 
kindred of Christ in those of every age and clime who have 
made the will of God the rule of their life, and manifested 
lovingkindness toward their brethren. Christ broke down 
the barriers that separated good men from one another, 
and displayed the universal spirit of consecrated humanity ; 
and so far as we erect fresh barriers, and seek to limit the 
1 See I Cor. i. 30. 
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kingdom of God by conditions which are not moral or 
spiritual we cease to share his catholicity. 

Lastly, the Church, as we have defined it, is apostolic 
in this sense, that its existence is due to the labours of the 
Apostles, and that it rests upoii the one foundation which 
Paul declared to be the only one that could be laid, that it 
accepts the teaching of Peter that ‘ in every nation he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted of him,’^ 
and that in a large sense it follows the teaching of the 
Apostles generally. I say ‘ in a large sense,’ because it is 
apparent from the New Testament that apostolic teaching 
was not absolutely uniform, and that the Apostles as a body 
held eschatological views which liistor^- has not justified. 
We must add that a Church, to be truly apostolic, ought to 
exhibit apostolic simplicity, and to follow the Apostles 
more 2?ealously in the spirit than in the letter. As we have 
seen, the Roman Church, which is imitated by the High- 
church party in England, goes beyond this description, 
and claims the possession of Divine authority, because it 
is governed by the Holy Spirit through an apostolic ministry. 
The meaning of this last phrase is that ‘ the orders of her 
clergy come by unbroken succession from the Apostles. 
The Roman Church alleges that the apostolic See belongs by 
pre-eminence to Rome, ‘ so that communion with Rome 
makes tl^ Church’s mission — that is, her authority to teach — 
apostolic. Other sees of Apostolic foundation have fallen 
away into heresy .... Sects may preserve the Apostolic 
succession of bishops, and so may have true orders ; but no 
sect can have Apostolic mission and so be Apostolic, because 
all mission is lost the moment that a separation from the 
Roman See is effected.’^ These words are nearly equivalent 

^ Acts X, 35. 2 Addis and Arnold, Catholic Dictionary, p. 176. 

* Ihid. The Greek Church insists with no less emphasis on the necessity 
of Apostolical succession through the episcopate. The bishop is ' a living 
image of God upon earth,’ and is the ‘ fountain of all the mysteries of the 
Catholic Church, through which we obtain salvation.’ * 0 /xoAoyta Aoert- 
Oiov^ 10. 
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to the decision of the recent Pope, Leo XIII, who refused to 
recognize Anglican orders on the ground that bishops ‘ separ- 
ated from Peter and his successors lose all jurisdiction.’ It is 
difficult to criticize this doctrine of the Apostolic authority 
of the Church ; for it is declared to be an article of faith, and 
it is virtually admitted that it rests upon no evidence which 
is open to the scrutiny of ordinary intelligence. I am far 
from denying that if it were indissolubly blended with the 
whole of the religious life, and had no convincing evidence 
against it, this might be a valid ground for taking it on trust. 
But in fact it has no apparent connexion with the intimations 
of the religious spirit, and the inference which is drawn 
from it that all the sects outside the Roman communion 
are ‘ led by the spirit of the devil ’ appears very like 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. And again, if there is 
no evidence for it which can appeal to the intellect, the 
whole history of dogma seems to be strongly against’ it. 
Let us only compare the vast pile of ecclesiastical dogma 
with Ihe simple creed which in early times was supposed 
to represent the Apostles’ belief, and which in its main lines 
goes back to a very early period. Yet from this document, 
which the Church has never ventured to cast aside, the 
dogmas of the Trinity, of the incarnation, of the Deity of 
Christ, of the personality of the Holy vSpirit, of the fall of 
man, of original sin, of the atonement, of the sacraments, 
of the authority of the Church, of Apostolical succession, 
of the inspired Bible, are all absent.^ Surely this is strong 
evidence that these doctrines, over which men have fought 
like savage beasts, and filled their mouths with cursing and 
bitterness, formed no part of the essentials of primitive 
Christianity. That there has been an unbroken succession 
of bishops from the time of the Apostles is quite credible, 
and that the bishops of the Apostolic Churches for a long 

1 This is frankly admitted, or rather insisted upon, by Loisy, though he 
does not enumerate all the doctrines which I have mentioned. Autour 
d'un petit livre, p. 202. 
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time maintained Apostolic tradition in comparative purity, 
and were quite justified in appealing to it against .the 
Gnostics, is altogether probable ; but that the tradition 
should be handed down for centuries with no variation, 
that no change in knowledge or philosophy should have 
affected it, that, while through the uncertainties of thought 
many bishops fell into heresy, one particular See should 
maintain the pristine faith in absolute purity, is not only 
highly improbable in itself, but appears to be against the 
verdict of history when judged by the same principles which 
we should apply in any other department of fiistorical 
knowledge. 

The foregoing survey may enable us to r nswer the question. 
Which is prior, the Church or the individual ? That is to 
say, is the Church a part of the permanent organic life of 
mankind, without which the individual is not complete, 
or ft it a fortuitous aggregate of men who voluntarily combine 
for their own purposes ? To place the answer to this ques- 
tion on the broadest basis, we may say that the spiritual life 
itself is a divinely given and constraining principle which 
draws men together in religious association. We may 
illustrate this position by the analogy of the State. What- 
ever may have been the actual origin of the State, it is now 
prior to the individual, claiming as its own every one born 
within its territory, and imposing legal obligations upon 
him. In*this it differs from a club or a party, membership 
in which depends wholly on individual choice. A man may 
indeed change the State under which he lives, or withdraw 
himself altogether from civil society ; but whereas he must 
exercise his own preference in order to join a club or a party, 
he belongs by nature to the State, and can use his preference 
only for the purpose of withdrawal. So it is, though perhaps 
in a less marked degree, with religious association. Men are 
bom into the various forms of religion which control their 
lives ; and the religious association which thus encompasses 
them from their birth claims authority over them, and. 
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generally speaking, imbues them with a higher, larger, and 
morjp perfect life than they could attain through their o\vn 
solitary efforts. These remarks apply emphatically to the 
Church of Christ. This is not a sort of private club, which 
men may join or not just as they please. It is of Divine 
foundation in the sense already explained, being the per- 
manent organ of Christ’s Spirit, shaped and directed through 
the power of that Spirit, and not through arbitrary or 
capricious human choic6. It claims men as its own, choosing 
them rather than chosen by them, and, so far as it can, 
surrounding them from infancy with the rich and manifold 
life which can belong only to a communion of brethren 
variously endowed through the operation of the same Spirit. 
It allows indee’d the widest liberty ; for where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty.^ But it holds above the 
eccentricity and limitation of individual life a Divijie and 
authoritative ideal, drawing men nearer to the goal of hurt.an 
attainment, the fulness of the life of God in our humanity. 
In this sense we may find a deep truth in the ancient saying. 
Extra ccclesiam nulla salus : apart from spiritual union with 
his fellows man cannot reach his highest development. 

1 II Cor. iii. 17. 
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We must now proceed to consider the means employed 
by the Church for the furtherance of the kingdom^ of God, 
so far as they have been made the subject of dogmatic 
definition. An active congregation, led Hy an inventive and 
energetic pastor, may adopt many plans which will tend 
more dr less to improve the religious character of the people ; 
but these, being local and temporary, do not enter into a 
sys«em of doctrine. There are, however, certain functions 
which in all ages the great majority of Christians have 
expected the Church to discharge as divinely appointed 
duties ; and in regard to these, various doctrines which 
require our attention have been held. They relate to what 
theologians describe as ‘ the means of grace.’ There are, 
it is alleged, certain external vehicles, instituted by God 
himself, through which he confers a special and supernaturaJ 
grace, and which are distinguished on the one hand from 
human traditions, which may or may not be innocently 
observed, and on the other from the internal illumination 
which is sometimes pronounced to be all-sufficient without 
external aids. These means of grace are the Word of God 
and the Sacraments. The recognition of both of these is no 
less explicit in Catholic than in Protestant dogmatics. 
Pastors are instructed to teach ‘ totum Christianum 
aedificium . . . nisi verbi Dei praedicatione et sacra- 
mentorum usu undique fulciatur, magnopere verendum 
esse, ne magna ex parte labef actum concidat.’^ 

1 Cat. Rom., Pars II, Cap. i, § xxxii. 
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I. The Word of God 

The Word of God has been generally identified with the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. The place of 
the Bible as a source of dogmatic truth has been considered 
in an earlier part of this treatise ; and under the present 
head it is regarded simply as an instrument through which 
the Holy Spirit works upon the heart. The early Protestant 
theologians, rejoicing in their escape from the bondage of 
tradition, and fixing their religious interest on the Bible, 
described in glowing terms its effect upon the spiritual life ; 
and in process of time they made an express distinction 
between its natural effect, which it might share with other 
religious writings, and a supernatural, which belonged to 
it alone. ^ The Word was divided into Law and Gospel. 
The former comprised the commandments of God, which 
had the sanction of rewards and punishments, whether 
in the Old or the New Testament. The Gospel included 
the promises of pardon and salvation, whether as clearly 
and fully announced in the New Testament or as anticipated 
in the Old through prophecies and types. The progress of 
knowledge and a deeper view of the nature of Christianity 
have necessarily changed the ancient dogma. While the 
Bible abounds in golden sayings of imperishable worth, 
there are other utterances which, if they were Divine words 
to a lower civilization, have lost for us their power, of appeal. 
Accordingly a modification of the early view has been 
accepted, and the Word of God has been defined as the 
Divine doctrine of faith and practice which is contained 
in the holy Scriptures.^ This definition, however, still 
confines the Word of God within the pages of the Bible ; 
and at the same time it plunges us into a sea of uncertaint}^, 
for it does not tell us how we are to distinguish the parts 
which are the Word of God from the parts which are not. 
If we are to do this simply through our consciousness of the 


1 See quotations in Grimm, p. 425. 


* Grimm, p. 424. 
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higher effect which certain passages exert upon us, this 
safne criterion will apply to other books as well, and fhat 
alone will be for each man the Word of God which appeals 
with felt Divine authority to his own heart and conscience. 
But it seems clear that this would be too subjective a test, 
and while it might be true that what anj^ particular man 
took to be the Word of God was really a part, and for him 
the most effective part, of it, he would be apt to fix himself 
within his own limits, and to clairfi a Divine sanction for 
his own narrowness, instead of trying to enter into that 
vaster world where new voices of God would reach him, 
and his soul would expand towards the infinite life. 
Primitive Christianity seems to me to tc ach a very different 
doctrine from that which the Church so '^soon took over 
from Judaism, and which has remained down to the present 
day. .The greatest spiritual thinkers of the New Testament 
prt^sent to us, not the Bible, but Jesus Christ as God’s Word 
to man. It is needless to say that this is the doctrine of 
the Fourth Gospel, though its profound and far-rehching 
significance has been flung away, and buried under the 
philosophical dogmatism of the Greeks. It is not expressed 
in the same words by Paul ; but the meaning is similar, 
and is ah the more impressive because the same great 
fundamental thought is not delivered to us as a formula, 
which is capable of heedless repetition, but comes in the 
glowing Titterance of individual conviction. The glory of 
the old covenant, written and engraven on stones, was 
passing away ; and the new light of the glory of God was 
shining in the face of Christ, who w^as the image of God, 
while round about him the faces of disciples were illumined 
by the reflected radiance, ^nd changed into the same image 
from glory to glory. And so men were to be ruled hence- 
forth not by the letter of an ancient Scripture, but by the 
Spirit of Christ within their hearts ; and they would find 
the eternal Word, not in Tinchanging precepts and dogmas, 
but in the unsearchable riches of a soul which was in the 


2D 
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form of God, and filled with the immensity of Divine love.^ 
It i§, however, from the pages of the New Testament that 
we derive our knowledge of this gracious figure ; and the 
fact that it contains the evangelical history, and conveys 
to us the impression which Christ made upon the hearts 
of the earliest believers, must give it a unique place in 
Christian literature. It is not unfitting that it should be 
accompanied by the Old Testament ; for thus the continuity 
of religious history is preserved, and we are brought into 
contact with the slowly expanding faith which culminated 
in Jesus dirist. In this way the Bible has quite naturally 
and properly become the sacred book of Christendom, 
and we may accept it as such without believing it to be 
infallible or identifying it with the Word of God. Many 
precious words of God, indeed, it speaks to us if we listen 
devoutly to it ; and it is right that the reverent reading of 
it should form an essential part of Christian worship. For 
though there is no miraculous guarantee that every part 
is true, and though it brings no magical grace of which 
it alone is the vehicle, it does come to us laden with the 
holy associations of many centuries of devotional use, and 
speaks to us with the accumulated authority of prolonged 
experience. It is good to surrender ourselves to the impres- 
sion of its most inspired parts, and humbly apply their 
lessons to our own hearts and lives. The drawing forth of 
its finest thoughts, and the application of theie to the 
permanent wants of men, represent the chief uses which 
should be made of it in the services of the Church. It is 
there, in the main, that the preacher will find the Word of 
God which he has to announce ; and if, like a merchant 
seeking goodly pearls, he has to discriminate those of finest 
quality from the dull or spurious, he cannot go wrong if 
he bears in his heart the Spirit of Christ, and applies it to 
try the spirits whether they are of God. But he must always 
remember that, so far as is possible to him through prayer 

1 II Cor. iii., iv. ; Philip, ii. 5-11 ; Eph. hi. 8. 
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and self-dedication, he must speak n6t in the wisdom of 
m*en, but in the power of God ; for it is only thus that the 
Word of God can be made really effective m the Church, 
and minister grace to the hearers. 

2. The Sacraments 

From the Word of God we proceed to the Sacraments. 
Sacramentum denoted, in judicial proceedings, the sum 
which was deposited by the two parties ; and this deposit - 
was so called either because it was paid into a sacred 
place, or because that of the losing party was Applied to 
religious purposes, or possibly because it was a pledge of 
good faith. The last explanation world accord best with 
its military use to describe the preliminary engagement of 
a soldier, and then his oath of allegiance. From the military 
use it. came to signify any oath or solemn engagement, and 
th^n is applied to the sacred pledge or bond of union which 
was recognized by the members of any fraternity. Of this 
last use there is a good example in Apuleius, where the 
unfortunate man who was turned into an ass hoped to 
receive some food from another ass and a horse on the 
ground that there was a mute and natural sacrament among 
dumb animals.^ How and when the term passed into 
Christianity is not known. It is first found in Tertullian, 
who clearly connects it with the military oath : — ‘ We are 
summoned to the military service of the living God at the 
time when we answer in the words of the sacrament.’^ 

It is evident that the words used at Baptism, which 
constituted as it were the oath of allegiance to Christ, might 

1 ‘ Ego rebar, si quod inesset mutis animalibus taciturn ac naturale 
sacramentum, agnitione ac miseratione quadam inductum equum ilium 
meum hospitium, loca, ac lautia mihi praebiturum.’ Metamorphoses 
iii. 26. I owe the reference to the Rev. J. E. Odgers. 

2 * Vocati sumus ad militiam Dei vivi jam tunc, cum in sacramenti 
verba respondemus.’ Ad Martyres 3. See also De Corona 1 1, ‘ Credimusne 
humanum sacramentum divino superduci licere, et in alium Dominum 
respondere post Christum ? ' 
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fittingly be so described. The term has apparently this 
reference in a passage where Tertullian, in comparing the 
New Testament with the Old, says, ‘ God thus wished to 
make a new sacrament, in order that he might in a new way 
be believed to be one through the Son and the Spirit, so 
that God might now be openly known in his proper names 
and persons ’ ; for a little before he has referred to ‘ the 
truth which is in the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit 
according to the Christian sacrament.’ ^ From the actual 
response of the baptized person the word might be easily 
extended so as to denote the entire rite of baptism. This 
rite, again, was analogous to the initiation into the heathen 
mysteries ; and hence probably the term came to represent 
the Greek /xva-r^ptov, and thereby acquired a latitude of 
meaning which is far removed from its original sense. 
Justin Martyr compares Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
to the Greek mysteries, which he thinks were invented ^by 
demons as a parody of Christianity.^ Accordingly the word 
/jLVG-Tripiov in the New Testament is sometimes translated 
into sacramentum in the Vulgate,^ though in other passages 
it is rendered by mysterinm. Thus sacramentum came to 
be applied loosely to a sacred or mysterious rite or doctrine, 
as, for instance, by Tertullian to monogamy;^ but, neverthe- 
less, Tertullian seems to use it specially of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper.^ When the meaning of the term came to 
be more carefully defined, it was regarded as tiie visible 

1 ' Sic Deus voluit novare sacramentum, iit nove unus crederetur per 
filium et spiritum, ut coram jam Deus in propriis nominibus et personis 
cognosceretur ’ ; and shortly before, ‘ veritatis quae est in patre et filio et 
spiritu sancto secundum Christianum sacramentum.' Adv. Praxean, 30, 31. 

2 Apol, I, 62, 64, 66. 

2 Eph. i. 9, iii, 3, 9, v. 32 ; Col. i. 27 ; I Tim. hi. 16 ; Rev. i. 20, xvh. 7. 

^ De Monogamia ii. 

^ Adv, Marc. iv. 34, ‘ ad sacramentum baptismatis et eucharistiae ad- 
mittens.' See also De Praescr. Hacr. 40, where ‘ res sacramentorum ' 
and ‘ sacramenta Christi,’ are shown by the context to refer to these 
distinctively Christian rites. 
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si^ or symbol of invisible divine thing;3.^ This definition 
still leaves room for a very wide application ; and accordingly 
Augustine, in the same treatise in which he suggests it, 
says that the Israelites ‘ were burdened with many visible 
sacraments ... in the observance of food and in the sacri- 
fices of animals and in innumerable other things, which 
were nevertheless signs of spiritual things pertaining to the 
Lord Jesus Christ and to the Church.’^ The word is even 
applied to such an event as the deluge, because it prefigured' 
the future judgment, and redemption through tl^e wood of 
the cross. ^ These few remarks may be sufficient to explain 
how the word sacrament came to be applied specifically 
to certain Christian rites. 

It. does not belong to our present purpose to trace the 
history of the doctrine of the sacraments. Suffice it to say 
that many centuries elapsed before opinion settled down 
into the fixed Catholic dogma with which our exposition 
must begin. The Catechismus Romanus defines a Sacrament 
as ‘the visible sign of invisible grace, instituted * for our 
justification.’* In order to explain this it is pointed out 
that of all the things perceived by the senses there are two 
kinds. Some things have been invented in order to signify 
something, while others exist not for the sake of signifying 
something else, but for their own sake alone. To the latter 
class bgjong almost all natural objects ; but in the former are 
included words, writing, standards, images, and other things 
of a similar kind. For a sign is that which gives us a know- 
ledge of something besides that which falls under the senses, 
as from a footprint we easily learn that some one has passed. 
A sacrament belongs to this genus, since by a certain form 
and similitude it declares to us what God effects in our souls 


1 Thus Augustine says, ‘ De sacrameuto . . . signacula quidem rerum 
divinarum esse visibilia, sed res ipsas in visi biles in eis honorari.’ De catech. 
rudibus xxvi. 2. 

* Ibid, XX. 8. 8 xix. 8, 9 ; and see xx. 2, 3, and xxvii. 3 . 

^ Pars II, cap. i. § v. 
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by his own power, which cannot be perceived by sense. 
Thus the Apostle calls circumcision, which was the sacrament 
of the ancient law, a sign of the righteousness of faith. 
Now, of signs some are natural, as smoke is a sign of fire ; 
others have been invented by men for their own convenience, 
and appeal to the several senses ; for instance, the hoisting 
of a flag, to the eyes ; to the ears, the blast of a trumpet ; 
and, above all, words, ^l^ich serve to express the inmost 
thoughts of the mind. In addition to these two classes 
there are signs which have been divinely given, and which 
themselves come under two heads. Some have been 
instituted solely for the purpose of signifying something 
or conveying an ^.dmonition ; for instance the purifications 
of the law, unleavened bread, and many other things belong- 
ing to the Mosaic ritual. But others have the power not only 
of signifying, but of effecting something ; and the sacraments 
of the new law are distinguished by their power of effecting 
the sacked thing which they declare. The sacred thing 
thus symbolized and produced is the grace of God, which 
makes us holy, and adorns us with all divine virtues. Hence 
we reach a fuller definition of a sacrament : it is ‘ a thing 
subjected to the senses, which, by the institution of God, 
has the power both of signifying and of effecting holiness 
and righteousness.’^ By this definition images of the saints, 
crosses, and other things of that kind, though they are 
signs of sacred things, are excluded from the class of 
sacraments. 

These mystical signs, instituted by God, signify more than 
one thing, and declare not only our holiness and righteousness, 
but moreover two other things which are most closely united 
with holiness, namely, the passion of Christ the Redeemer, 
which is the cause of holiness, and eternal life and beatitude, 
to which our holiness ought to be referred as its end. Accord- 
ingly the Doctors of the Church recognized a triple signific- 
ance in each sacrament : that which brings the memory of 
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a thing that is past ; that which indicates and demonstrates 
another thing which is present ; that which foretells another 
thingjwhich is future. This view is expressed by the Apostle 
when he says, all of us who were baptized in Christ were 
baptized in his death, ^ showing that Baptism is a sign of 
the Lord’s passion ; and again when he says, we were 
buried with him through Baptism into death, that as Christ 
rose from the dead through the glory of the Father, so 
also we should walk in newness of life,^ it is evident that 
Baptism is a sign of the celestial grace infused^ into us, 
whereby we may fulfil easily and willingly all the duties of 
true piety ; and finally, when he says, if we were planted 
with him in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in that 
of the resurrection,^ it is apparent that Baptism gives no 
obscure intimation of the eternal life which we shall obtain 
through him. We must add that often a sacrament signifies 
nol; only one present thing, but more, as the Eucharist, 
for instance, signifies not only the grace which is given to 
the recipients but the presence of the true body and blood 
of the Lord. 

There are several reasons why sacraments were instituted. 
The first is the weakness of human nature, which forbids 
anyone to aspire to a knowledge of those things which are 
comprehended by the mind and understanding, except 
through things which are perceived by one of the senses. 
A second cause is that our mind is not easily moved to believe 
those things which are promised to us. As the Lord con- 
firmed his word to Moses by a variety of signs, so Christ our 
Saviour, when he promised the pardon of our sins, heavenly 
grace, and the communication of the Holy Spirit, instituted 
certain signs appealing to our eyes and senses, whereby 
we might hold him bound as by pledges, and should never 
be able to doubt that he would be faithful in his promises. 
The third cause was that they should be at hand as remedies 
for recovering or maintaining the health of our souls. For 

1 Rom. vi. 3. 2 Ibid. 4. * Ihid. 5. 
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the virtue which flows from the passion of Christ, that is, 
the grace which he earned for us on the altar of the cross, 
ought to be diffused in us through the sacraments, as through 
a channel ; otherwise no hope of salvation could be left 
to anyone. A fourth cause rendered the institution neces- 
sary, namely, that there should be certain marks whereby 
the faithful should be known, and should be at once dis- 
tinguished from unbelievers and united among themselves 
by a sacred bond of visible signs. Fifthly, by the sacraments 
we profess our faith in the sight of men. Hence they not 
only have^ great efficacy in exciting faith in our own minds, 
but also in inflaming that love which we ought to have 
among ourselves when we recollect that by the communion 
of the sacred mysteries we are bound to one another in the 
closest ties, and made members of one body. Finally, they 
subdue the pride of the human mind, while, in obedience to 
God, we are compelled to subject ourselves to the elements 
of sensible things. 

Every sacrament consists of two parts, the matter and 
the form. The matter, which appeals to the eyes, as the 
water in Baptism, is technically called ‘ the element.’ The 
form is imparted by ‘ the word,’ which is apprehended by 
the ears. This is indicated by the Apostle when he says 
' Christ loved the Church, and delivered himself up for 
it, that he might sanctify it, cleansing it with a bath of 
water in the word of life.’^ The words are to be added to 
the matter in order that the signification of what is done 
may be made clearer ; for the element by itself might 
symbolize different things, as water might signify cooling 
as well as cleansing. Hence there is a prescribed form of 
words, which are necessary for the validity of the sacrament. 
To these necessary parts are added ceremonies, which cannot 
indeed be omitted without sin, unless necessity compel ; 
but, nevertheless, if they are omitted, the efficacy of the 
sacrament is unimpaired. They conduce to a reverent 

1 Bph. V. 25, 26. The vitae of the Vulgate is not represented in the Greek, 
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administration, and lift to higher thoughts the minds of those 
who are present, and rwaken in them ^aith and charity. 

The Catholic Church recognizes seven sacraments, all 
instituted by Jesus Christ our Lord, namely. Baptism, Con- 
firmation, Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Orders, 
and Matrimony.^ These seven are not equal in necessity 
and dignity. There are three which are specially described 
as necessary : Baptism, for every one individually : Penance, 
for those only who after Baptism fall idto mortal sin ; Orders, 
for the Church as a whole. But in regard to dignity and 
sanctity the Eucharist far surpasses the rest. ^ 

The sacraments contain the grace which they signify, and 
confer it upon those who do not put an obstacle in the way, 
so that the grace is bestowed ex opere opefato. vSince the 
ministers appointed to celebrate the sacraments bear, in 
that sacred function, not their own, but Christ’s person, 
it ft)llows that whether they are good or bad, provided they 
use the form and matter instituted by Christ, and intend 
to do what the Church does in that administration,* they 
truly complete the sacraments, and nothing in them prevents 
the fruit of grace, for it is God who gives the increase. This 
doctrine of intention is explained in a very broad way by 
Bellarmiii.^ He says it is not necessary to intend what the 
Roman Church does, but what the true Church does, which- 
ever tha^ may be, or what Christ instituted, or what 
Christians do ; for these come to the same thing. He who 
intends to do what the Church of Geneva does intends to 
do what the universal Church does, because he thinks it 
is a member of the true universal Church. The error of a 
minister about the Church does not remove the efficacy of 

^ Cone. Trident. Can. et Deer., Sessio vii. Can. i. The number seven 
was finally fixed by the Council of Florence in 1439. The Greek Church 
recognizes the same seven jjLvo-T'qpia, except that Unction is applied to 
sick people who are not necessarily in extremis. See Mogilas, ’Op^oSo^o? 
*OftoAoyta, TTpuiTov fiepo^, diroK. 98, and * 0 /xoAoyta Aocrt^cov, opos 15. 

^ Quoted by Winer, Comparative Darstellung. 
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a sacrament, but only the defect of intention can do so. 
And hence it is that in the Catholic Church those who have 
been baptized by Protestants of Geneva are not rebaptized. 
There is some difference of opinion, however, among Catholic 
theologians as to the precise meaning of intention ; but it 
is generally held that the want of internal intention would 
not invalidate a sacrament provided the minister had the 
will seriously to perform the rite prescribed by the Church, 
and to do nothing which is calculated to show a contrary 
intentioq. On the other hand, the intention to perform the 
outward rite, but in mockery or in play, would confessedly 
not make the performance valid. ^ Nevertheless, ministers 
are bound to remember that the sacraments never lose their 
Divine virtue, and that they bring eternal perdition to those 
who administer them impurely ; for it is a grievous sin for 
one who is conscious of many sins to celebrate the* sacred 
mysteries with a polluted mouth, or to take them into ibul 
hands, and offer them to others. 

Pacing now to the effects of the sacraments, we must 
observe in the first place that the communication of justifying 
grace is common to them all. In what way this is effected 
cannot be understood by human intelligence ; for nothing 
sensible is by its own nature endowed with the power of 
penetrating the mind. Therefore in early times the reality 
of this operation was confirmed by miracles.^ Not to 
mention the fact that heaven was opened and the Spirit 
descended at the Baptism of the Saviour, which refers 
rather to the signification of Baptism than to the administra- 
tion of the sacrament, we read that, when on the day of 
Pentecost the Apostles received the Holy Spirit, there was 
suddenly a sound from heaven, and tongues as it were of 
fire appeared to them ; whence it is understood that by the 
sacrament of Confirmation the same Spirit is given to us. 
When faith was fully established these miracles ceased. 
The sacraments work the grace which they signify by virtue 

^ Addis and Arnold, Catholic Dictionary, p. 738. 
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of Christ’s blood. There is a second effect which is not 
common to all. The indelible character which they impress 
on the soul is peculiar to three only, Baptism, Confirmation, 
and Orders. This character serves to render us fit for 
undertaking or transacting something sacred, and to dis- 
tinguish one from another by some mark. These three 
sacraments, therefore, are never to be repeated. 

I have taken this long account mainly from the Catechismus 
Romanus because I think it is an admirable exposition of the 
whole doctrine of sacraments. While the doctrine of th^ Greek 
Church does not differ substantially from that of the Roman, 
the Protestant bodies, though for the most part retaining 
a doctrine of sacraments, deviate from the Catholic position, 
and are by no means in eigreement among themselves. 
Their definitions are not always perfectly clear ; but, if we 
set aside the Society of Friends, who reject sacraments 
altogether, their main division turns upon the question 
whether the sacraments are real channels of a special grace, 
which is conferred in no other way, or are simply signs of 
God’s grace and goodwill towards us. It will be sufficient 
to cite a few leading authorities. The earliest definitions 
are not very complete. According to the Augsburg Confes- 
sion ‘ Sacraments are signs and testimonies of the will of 
God towards us, for exciting and confirming faith in those 
who use tjjem ’ and the Apology defines them as ‘ rites 
which have the command of God, and to which has been 
added a promise of grace ’ ; and it is by these two marks 
that they are distinguished from human ceremonies,^ 
Dorner, representing the modern Lutheran view, says 
‘ the Sacraments are sacred actions, instituted by Christ 
and connected with the Word of God, in which, under 
outward signs, invisible grace is not merely preached, but 
dispensed to the individual receptive thereto by Christ 
Himself, to whom the Church is merely an organ. The 
benefit of this offered grace is personally appropriated by 
^ Art. 13. 2 Art. 7. 
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faith ’ ; and, a little further on, ‘ the Sacraments are personal 
acts of Christ to persons.’^ The Church of England’s 
definition is as follows : — ‘ Sacraments ordained of Christ 
be not only badges or tokens of Christian men’s profession, 
but rather they be certain sure witnesses, and effectual 
signs of grace, and God’s good will towards us, by the which 
he doth work invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, 
but also strengthen and confirm our Faith in him.’^ In 
the words of the Westminster Confession, ‘ Sacraments are 
holy si^ns and seals of the covenant of grace, immediately 
instituted by God, to represent Christ and his benefits, and 
to confirm our interest in him ; as also to put a visible 
difference between those who belong unto the Church and 
the rest of the world ; and solemnly to engage them to the 
service of God in Christ, according to his word.’^ The 
Zwinglian or Reformed doctrine in its extremest form is 
given in the Confessio Tetrapolitana, ‘ non solum quod^sunt 
invisibilis gratiae visibilia signa, sed etiam quod his quasi 
fidei' professio fiat.’^ Amid the varieties, however, of 
Protestant opinion, which receive notice and condemna- 
tion from the Council of Trent,' there are three main differ- 
ences which distinguish Protestant doctrine generally from 
Catholic. First, Protestants, after some little vacillation, 
recognize only two sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, the other five acknowledged by Catholics not having 
‘ any visible sign or ceremony ordained of God.’^ Secondly, 
Protestants do not think the sacrament valid ex opere operato, 
but maintain that the recipient not only must offer no 
obstruction, but can receive the proffered grace only through 

System of Christian Doctrine: translation, 1882, Vol. IV, pp. 270 
and 275. 

2 Article xxv. ‘ Effectual ' — efjicacia, indicating that the sign is pro- 
ductive of an effect. 

3 xxvii. I . 

^ Quoted by Gumlich, Christian Creeds and Confessions, trans. by 
Wheatley, 1893, p. 70. 

^ Article xxv. of the Church of England. 
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faith. ^ The Church of England seems tomiake even a more 
extensive demand upon the recipient ! — ‘ In such only as 
worthily receive the same they have a wholesome effect or 
operation : but they that receive them unworthily purchase 
to themselves damnation.’^ With this the Westminster 
Confession agrees : — ‘ Although ignorant and wicked men 
receive the outward elements in this sacrament [the Lord’s 
Supper], yet they receive not the thing signified thereby ; 
but by their unworthy coming thereunto are guilty of the 
body and blood of the Lord, to their own damnation.’^ 
Thirdly, the Protestants, in making the effect of tlfe sacra- 
ments depend so largely on the state of mind 01 the recipient, 
go even beyond the Catholics in holding tl at the unworthiness 
of the administrant cannot invalidate them, for they believe 
that he need not even have the intention of doing what the 
Church does. This is quite explicit in the Westminster Con- 
fession : — ‘ Neither doth the efficacy of a sacrament depend 
upon the piety or intention of him that doth administer it, 
but upon the work of the Spirit, and the word of institu- 
tion,’^ or, as tho Church of England expresses it, on ‘ Christ’s 
institution and promise.’^ 

It is not easv to offer any criticism of the Catholic doctrine 
of sacraments, not only because they are regarded with such 
profound conviction and attended by such deep religious 
experiences, but also because there is no very clear evidence 
by whi(!Tt the doctrine appears to be supported. The 
sacramental system is defined by Dr. Paget as signifying 
‘ the regular use of sensible objects, agents, and acts as being 
the means or instruments of Divine energies, “ the vehicles 
of saving and sanctifying power.”’® Dr. T. B. Strong says 
yet more explicitly, ‘ The material side of the Sacrament 
is not merely a suggestive and picturesque presentation of 
a spiritual idea which is wholly apart from it : the spiritual 

^Augsburg Confession, and Apology, 1 . c. 

2 Article xxv. 3 xxix. 8. ^ xxvii. 3. ^ Art. xxvi. 

® Lux Mundi, ist ed., p. 406. 
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effect is, in some sense, conveyed by it, so that in normal 
circumstances the effect is conditional on the occurrence 
of the material event.’ ^ He adds that ‘ This was certainly 
the principle on which we find the Apostles acting.’ In proof 
of this he appeals to the baptism of Cornelius and his com- 
panions after they had received the Holy Ghost, and to the 
setting apart of Barnabas and Saul by solemn laying on of 
hands after they had been called to the work, though in either 
case it might be supposed that the ceremony, if not intrinsic- 
ally necessary, could have been dispensed with. But surely 
these f^^cts are opposed to the sacramental idea ; for the 
spiritual grace was received first, and then was acknowledged 
by an act of consecration. Baptism was the customary 
mode of initis-tion into the Church, and was therefore the 
recognized way of admitting the just claims of these Gentiles 
to be regarded as Christians. And again the laying on of 
hands was a beautiful and impressive ceremony ; but v^iere 
is the evidence that the mere physical performance conveyed 
any grace which might not have been conveyed through some 
other kind of appropriate action, or that it would have had 
any effect at all apart from the solemnity of the action 
and the prayerful wishes of the assembly ? Dr. Paget’s 
essay is largely devoted to the somewhat needless task of 
pointing out the intimate union of the material and the 
spiritual. No one doubts that material organs are made the 
vehicles of spiritual power ; and the definition w6ald apply 
to the whole practice of public worship, and the regular use 
of any ceremonial for religious ends. That a ceremony 
touched with holy associations, and observed with reverence, 
prayer, and faith, will bring an increase of religious power 
and love is attested by experience. But this is not the 
question. Sacraments are distinguished from ceremonies in 
general by certain peculiar marks ; and it is claimed for them 
that the precise observance of certain forms will have a 
unique efficacy in the bestowal of grace, and that these forms 

1 God and the Individual, 1903, p. 90. 
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have been prescribed by God himself. So Dr. Paget says, 
‘ He has, with the certainty of His own unchanging word, 
promised that the unseen gift, which is the power of saintliness 
in sinful man, shall be given to all faithful, humble souls by 
ordered means through appoifiitcd acts. We need not vaguely 
hope that we may somehow receiv^e His grace ; for He has 
told us where and how we are to find it, and what are the 
conditions of its unhindered entrance into our souls. We 
need not be always going back to wofider whether our sins 
have been forgiven, or laboriously stirring up the glow of 
a past conviction ; for there is a ministry which > He has 
empowered to convey to us that cleansing glory which is 
ever read}’^ to transfigure penitence intc peace and thanks- 
giving.’^ This passage exhibits the devouL feelings with 
which sacraments are regarded, and the kind of character 
which the observance of them tends to produce ; but it 
does not tell us w4iere or when the promise w^as made, or the 
forms instituted, or the ministry appointed, and all this, 
so far as I can discover, is pure imagination. And ag^in, I 
do not know any proof in experience that the Catholic or 
the High-Churchman has any advantage in regard to these 
mysterious movements of Divine grace over the ‘ faithful, 
humble ’ Dissenter, who has only an unauthorized ministry, 
or even over the Quaker, who repudiates ceremonial alto- 
gether. The words which I have quoted from Dr. Paget 
are precetfed by an argumentative appeal : — ‘ Is the greatest 
effort to be demanded of us just when our strength is least 
and our light lowest ? Surely it is not His way to be thus 
arbitrary in compassion, thus desultory and precarious 
in showing mercy. Surely He would not have us stray and 
faint and suffer thus. No, His compassions fail not ; and, 
with the orderliness of a Father’s love, He has made us sure 
of all we need ; and the historic Church and the triumphs 
of His saints declare that He is true.’ These words, so pious 
and trustful in tone, seem to me to betray a curious narrow- 

1 loc. cit. pp. 432 sq. 
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ness of view which besets so many Christians, and really to 
establish precisely the opposite of the desired conclusion ; 
for the practical result of the thesis is that God is altogether 
arbitrary in compassion, and desultory in showing mercy ; 
for the supernatural grace is therein limited to a small 
fraction of mankind, having been withheld from the entire 
human race through unknown thousands of years, and at 
the present time leaving the great majority of men in 
ignorance of the wonderful provision which has been made 
for the bestowal of saintliness. Surely it is not his way to 
be thu^‘ precarious in showing mercy. Is he the God of 
Christians only ? Is he not also of Gentiles ? Yes, of 
Gentiles also ; for the same Lord over all is rich unto all 
who call upon'- him. 

For my own part, then, I would not deny, but universalize 
the doctrine of sacraments. That God works upon the 
soul through material means is simply a statement of religious 
experience. In this sense all nature is sacramental to 
every reverent and waiting heart, and some of its sublime 
scenes open up deeps of adoration and awe that yield to no 
other touch. In a sacrament, however, the matter does not 
appeal to us by its beauty or grandeur, but by its symbolic 
meaning and the venerable associations which cluster round 
it. Again, if we wish to give the word a distinctive meaning, 
we cannot apply it to a symbol unattended by some kind of 
ceremonial, in which words are used wLich explain'iihe mean- 
ing of the symbol and tend to enforce the lesson which it 
is calculated to convey. Thus the Passover might be 
described as a sacrament. It was a symbolical meal, 
accompanied by spoken words, which recalled the deliver- 
ance from Egypt, and was calculated to awaken feelings of 
gratitude and devotion in every Israeli tish mind. The 
feelings awakened must bear some relation to the thing 
signified, and will be higher or lower in character according 
to the elevation and spirituality of the religion which they 
seek to express ; but God will not withhold his blessing 
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from any in which the heart yields itself to holier impressions 
than come to it in the turmoil of the world. On the other 
hand, I can find no evidence that the mere opus operatum 
has any effect upon a mind which is listless and indifferent, 
and resorts to the ceremony as to a piece of magic which will 
secure the favour of God. This kind of reliance, which is 
looked upon as contemptible superstition in alien religions, 
is surely no less superstitious in a Christian than in a savage, 
and receives no justification from the pages of the New 
Testament. We see here the element of danger which has 
driven so man}^ to repudiate sacraments altogetheA and to 
find in them an incumbrance rather than a help. Each one 
must judge for himself where he finds die highest incentive 
to holy living ; but it is no superstition tiiat ceremonies 
touched with the special sacredness of holy recollections 
and aspirations are means of a peculiar grace, so long as the 
fortn is kept in due subordination to the spirit. 

We must now pass on to the consideration of the several 
kinds of sacrament. Baptism of course occupies the leading 
place, because it is ‘ as it were the portal by which one enters 
the communion of the Christian life.’^ Owing to this it 
is sometimes called by other names, such as sacramentum 
fidei, and illuminatio In considering its significance we 
may start with an exposition of the Catholic dogma. Baptism 
is defined as ‘ a Sacrament of regeneration through water 
in the ^rd.’ This definition is based upon the saying of 
Christ, ‘ Unless a man shall be reborn from water and Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God,'^ and upon that 
of the Apostle, ‘ cleansing it [the Church] with the bath of 
water in the word ’ for by nature we are born children of 
wrath, but through Baptism we are reborn in Christ as sons 

1 Cat. Rom., Pars II, cap. ii. § iv. 

2 Ibid. 

8 John iii. 5, where the original is the simple but the other 

form is in verse 3, where avw^cv is added. 

^ Eph. V. 26. 
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of compassion. The Sacrament is performed by ablution, 
for which, by the institution of the Saviour, fixed and 
solemn words are necessarily employed. The matter or 
element, then, is every kind of natural water, sea, river, 
marsh, well, or fountain. Accordingly it was symbolized 
by the flood, the crossing of the Red Sea, the cleansing of 
Naaman, the pool of Bethesda, and many other things of 
that sort. There are many reasons for the selection of 
water as the element.*- First, as this Sacrament is necessary 
for all without any exception, in order to obtain life, the 
matter Is of a kind which may be easily procured by every 
one. Secondly, water best signifies the cleansing effect 
of Baptism. Thirdly, as water cools the body, so Baptism 
extinguishes, to a great extent, the ardour of desire. Never- 
theless, whenever Baptism is celebrated with solenin cere- 
monies, the sacred chrism is added, whereby the effect of 
Baptism is more fully declared. The form consists of«the 
words, ‘ I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of 
the 8on, and of the Holy Spirit,’ in accordance with the 
commandment of Christ as preserved in Matthew xxviii. 19. 
All parts of this formula, however, are not equally essential, 
and the form used by the Greek Church is valid — ‘ Let the 
servant of Christ be baptized in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.’ The Apostles, 
indeed, acting under inspiration, baptized only in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, in order that in the be^lfnning of 
the Church his Divine power might be more clearly set forth ; 
but he who pronounced Jesus Christ signified at the same 
time the Father by whom, and the Holy Spirit with whom 
he was anointed. There are three valid modes in which the 
water may be applied : by immersion, by pouring the water 
over the baptized, and by sprinkling ; but in every case the 
water should be applied especially to the head, and the 
form of words must be pronounced at the same time. Though 
Baptism was instituted before the passion, nevertheless it 
was from the passion that it derived its efficacy. 
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Of those who may administer Baptism there is a triple 
order. First are the bishops and priests, who exercise this 
function by their own right, so that priests may administer 
even if a bishop be present. The second place is occupied 
by deacons, who may not administer without the permission 
of a bishop or priest. The third order consists of those who, 
under pressure of necessity, can baptize without the accom- 
panying ceremonies ; and this includes all, even the laity, 
whether men or women, Jews, infidels^ and heretics, provided 
it is their purpose to effect that which the Church effects in 
this kind of administration. This generous v?ew was 
confirmed’, under an anathema, by the Council of Trent. ^ 
What might appear such laxity is due to the goodness of 
our Lord, that no one might be deprived of a^necessary rite ; 
and the laity are forbidden to use the solemn ceremonies, 
not because these have more dignity, but because they are 
lest necessary than the Sacrament. Nevertheless, becoming 
order must be observed. A woman may not administer 
if men be present, nor a layman in presence of a r]eric,«nor a 
cleric in presence of a priest ; except in certain cases, where 
a midwife may baptize, though a man is present. 

The use of Sponsors {patriniy formerly susceptorcs, sponsoresy 
fidejussor es) is due to the fact that ‘ Baptism is a spiritual 
regeneration, through which we are born sons of God ’ ; and 
as infants are committed to the care of a nurse or pedagogue, 
so those^ho enter on the spiritual life are committed to the 
faith and care of some one by whom they can be instructed 
in the Christian religion. The person baptizing, the baptized, 
the sponsor, and the parents of the child are, by the rule of 
the Catholic Church, united in such close affinity as to be 
precluded from marriage among one another. It is the 
duty of the sponsor to admonish the growing child to preserve 
chastity, to love justice, to maintain cliarity, and, above all, 
to teach the creed and the Lord’s prayer, together with the 
Decalogue and the rudiments of the Christian religion. 

^ Sessio vii. Can, iv. 
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Accordingly this cfare must not be entrusted to heretics, 
Jews, or infidels. In order to prevent confusion through a 
multitude of teachers, and also not to multiply restrictions 
upon marriage, it has been laid down that there should be 
only one sponsor, a man or a woman, or at most two, a man 
and a woman. ^ 

Every one, though the offspring of believing parents, if 
he be not reborn through the grace of Baptism, is begotten 
into eternal misery and destruction, as is proved by the 
words, ‘ Unless a man be reborn from water and Spirit, he 
cannot dhter into the kingdom of God.’ That this law is to 
be understood as referring not only to adults, but to infants, 
and that the Church has received this view from apostolic 
tradition, is proved by the authority of the Fathers. More- 
over Christ, who said ‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me,’ would not have refused to children the Sacrament and 
grace of Baptism. Further, Paul baptized a whole famfiy ; 
circumcision was a figure of Baptism ; and finally, as boys 
contracted original sin through the guilt of Adam, much 
more can they obtain grace and righteousness through 
Christ, in accordance with the declaration of Paul in Romans 
V. 17. It may not be doubted that they receive in Baptism 
the Sacrament of faith ; not because they believe with the 
assent of their own mind, but because they are fortified by 
the faith of the parents, if these are believers, and, if not, by 
the faith of the universal society. 

The first effect of Baptism is the remission and pardon 
of all sin original and actual. No roots of sin are left behind ; 
and though desire remains as an infirmity, yet, not having 
the consent of the will, it is far removed from the true 
nature of sin. The second effect is the remission of the 
punishment due to sin ; but this does not apply to punish- 
ments inflicted by civil judgments in accordance with the 
laws. We do not enter at once on the perfect life such as 

1 Cone. Trid. Can. et Dec., Sessio xxiv., De reformatione matrimonii,. 
cap. ii. 
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belonged to Adam, because Christ himself bore the weakness 
of human nature until his death ; because we shall obtain 
more ample reward when we have borne patiently the 
inconveniences of life ; and because, if bodily gifts followed 
Baptism, many would come to it in pursuit of temporal 
advantages. The third effect of Baptism is the infusion of 
grace, a Divine quality, whereby we are made sons of God 
and heirs of eternal salvation. This is attended by the 
retinue of all the virtues. We are linited with Christ our 
Head, from whose plenitude Divine virtue is diffused. The 
character with which we are thus sealed is indelible. And 
finally, access to heaven, previously closed on account of 
sin, is opened to each of us. Yet, strange to say (though 
we are told that it ought not to seem strange to anyone) 
we cannot perform pious and honourable actions without 
great difficulty and labour, because the virtues from which 
aettons themselves proceed have not been given to us by 
the beneficence of God. Owing to the permanence of the 
character which it confers, Baptism must not L'e rep^^ated. 
In doubtful cases the most diligent inquiry must be made, 
and only when there is real uncertainty is it allowable to use 
the form, ' If thou hast been baptized, I do not again baptize 
thee ; but if thou hast not yet been baptized, I baptize 
thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit.’ 

We need not dwell upon the ceremonies which accompany 
Baptism, when there is a proper opportunity for their 
observance, as these do not affect its dogmatic significance. 

It is unnecessary to present at length the various forms 
of deviation from the Catholic dogma. The main difference 
between the Lutheran and the Catholic view lies in the 
opinion that Baptism removes only the guilt of original sin, 
while the nature of sin is left in the desire which confessedly 
is not extinguished. The doctrine of the Church of England, 
expressed by speaking of Baptism as ‘a sign of Regeneration,’^ 

1 Article xxvii. 
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and by requiring the prayer that the infant coming to holy 
Baptism, ‘ may receive remission of his sins by spiritual 
regeneration,’ is not very precise, and the Gorham judgment 
has left room for latitude of interpretation. The Westmin- 
ster Confession declares that Baptism, as well as the Lord’s 
Supper, may not ‘ be dispensed by any but by a minister 
of the word, lawfully ordained.’ ^ The Socinians emphatically 
reject the idea of baptismal regeneration, ‘ for regeneration 
is nothing else than a fransformation of our reason and will, 
and a conformity to the doctrine of our Saviour Christ, 
as the very word regeneration indicates. But a transforma- 
tion of this kind cannot take place in infants, who do not 
know which is the right hand and the left . . . But that 
adults, in whom a transformation of mind and will has 
place, can be regenerated by water is so far from the 
truth that it seems even something like idolatry, since that 
is ascribed to a material thing which ought to be ascribed 
only to God and his holy word.’^ The important sect 
of Baptists, believing that entrance on the Christian life 
must be a conscious and voluntary act, reject infant 
Baptism. And finally, the Society of Friends repudiates 
Baptism altogether. 

In criticizing the ecclesiastical doctrine of Baptism the 
considerations advanced in regard to sacraments in general 
are applicable. No religious ceremony engaged^, in with 
faith and reverence is without its blessing ; but it is not per- 
missible to argue from the experience of religious exaltation 
that the system with which the ceremony is connected is 
true, or that the particular form of the ceremony is essential 
to the result. Pagan religions were not without these higher 
experiences, and even observances which to us are most 
repulsive were associated with renewed fervour in the spiritual 

1 Chap, xxvii. § iv. Also in the Directory for the Public Worship of 
God, under ‘ Baptism.’ 

2 Cat. Racov., Section V (or, according to another division, VI) chap. iii.. 
slightly abridged. 
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life. Referring to ‘ the inhabitants of Mexico, as well as 
of Peru,’ Professor Max Muller speaks of their sacramental 
act of Baptism : — ‘ Friends and relations were invited to 
a feast, the child was carried about in the house, as if to 
present it to the domestic deities, and while the nurse placed 
it in water she recited the following words : “ My child, the 
gods, the lords of heaven, have sent thee into this miserable 
world ; take this water which will give you life.” Then 
she sprinkled water on the mouth, the head, and the 
chest of the child, bathed the whole body, rubbed every 
limb, and said: “Where art thou, ill luck? Ih which 
limb does thou hide ? Move away from this child ! ” 
Prayers were then offered to the goas of the water, the 
earth, and the sky. The child had to be dressed, to be put 
in a cradle, and to be placed under the protection of the 
god of cradles and the god of sleep. At the same time a 
naihe was given to the infant.’^ The worship of Mithra 
furnishes an extreme example of that wonderful alchemy 
by which religious feeling can turn the most revolting rites 
into life-giving ordinances. The following description is given 
by Professor Dill : — ‘ The most impressive rite in Mithra- 
worship was the baptism of blood, called the Taurobolium. 
. . . The penitent was placed in a trench covered over with 
planks having apertures between them. A bull was led on 
to this ^atform, and with due ceremonial, conducted by the 
priests, was slaughtered so that the blood streaming from 
its throat might bathe the votary below. It was esteemed 
a matter of great importance that not a drop should be 
v^'asted, and the subject of the rite used all his efforts to 
enjoy the full benefit of the sacred flood. The ceremony 
was a long and costly one, attended by great crowds, with 
the magistrates at their head. Its effects were supposed to 
last for twenty years, when it was often repeated. It was 
believed to work some sort of spiritual cleansing and reform, 
and the man who had enjoyed such a blessing left the record 

^ Gifford Lectures, Physical Religion, pp. 283 sq. 
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of it on stone, oft^n concluding with the striking phrase, 
in aeternum renaius,^'^ In view, then, of what appears to 
be a universal spiritual law it is easy to believe that Baptism 
may have religious uses, and be associated with deep religious 
experiences ; and yet it is impossible to distinguish the 
baptized from the unbaptized by any obvious moral and 
spiritual characteristics. When tried by practical tests, 
the whole dogma crumbles away ; and the assertion that 
God will doom infants* to eternal misery because some one 
has neglected to sprinkle them with water, and pronounce 
a certain^form of words over them, can be exempt from the 
charge of blasphemy only through the plea of invincible 
ignorance. Primitive Christianity, however, is not responsible 
for this revoltiilg dogma. The principle which Christ laid 
down that nothing which is purely external can defile a man 
involves the doctrine that nothing which is purely external 
can sanctify a man.^ During his earthly life, if we are Ho 

"^Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, 2iid ed.,pp.82 sq. 
The account of the spring festival of Isis, which is too long to transcribe, 
is also very instructive : pp. 85 sqq. The taurobolium belonged properly 
to the worship of Magna Mater, and whether it ‘ ever became part of the 
service of Mithra is a disputed point * (see Dill, Roman Society from Nero 
to Marcus Aurelius, p. 556; also p. 589). Professor Dill suggests that 
the phrase * born again to eternal life * was ‘ perhaps borrowed from the 
Church ’ [Ibid. p. 558 ; see also p. 610). 

2 Even as late as the time of Gregory of Nyssa this is clearly i^'^gnized, 
and the idea of the opus operatum is emphatically set aside. While defend- 
ing the sacramental efficacy of Baptism he enumerates as necessary to the 
completion of the rite these four things, * prayer to God, and the invocation 
of heavenly grace, and water, and faith ' (Cap. 33) ; and further on he 
insists that ‘ that which takes place has efficacy according to the disposition 
of heart of him who comes to the dispensation,’ so that he must make an 
orthodox confession (Cap. 39). But more important is his insistence that 
many who come to Baptism deceive themselves, and are born in appeaf- 
ance only, not in reality ; and if men do not become pure in their 
preferences, and put away their evil practices, he will assert, even though 
it may be venturesome to do so, that in their case the water is water, 
and the gift of the Holy Spirit is nowhere manifested in what takes 
place (Cap. 40). See also Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. iii. 4), * Neither he who 
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trust the Synoptics, he laid down no doctrine of any sort 
in regard to Baptism, and the whole tenor of his teaching 
is in direct opposition to reliance on a sacred order of men 
and on a prescribed ritual. The only allusions to Baptism 
are to be found in sa5dngs which he is said to have uttered 
after his resurrection. This fact might fairly be interpreted 
as an acknowledgn^ent that Jesus, the prophet and teacher, 
had said nothing about it, and that the institution was 
due, not to him, but to the Church which professed to carry 
on his work after his departure from the world. But even 
if we regard the words as perfectly authentic, while they 
undoubtedly direct the Apostles to baptize, they say nothing 
of the permanence of the institution, nothing of the propriety 
of administering it to those born in a Ctifistian society, 
nothing of its sacramental efficacy. The words are, however, 
open to critical suspicion, and therefore afford a precarious 
ba^is for our knowledge even of apostolical practice. It 
is generally admitted that the concluding verses of Mark 
are not part of the original Gospel ; and even if wq* were 
sure that they proceeded from Aristion, ‘ a disciple of the 
Lord,’ we have no reason to suppose that he was a chronicler 
on whom we can place implicit reliance. The words in 
Matthew x":viii. ig, on which the special formula of Baptism 
is based, are open to serious question, because, confessedly, 
the Apostles did not obey this express command, but baptized 
simply* the name of Jesus Christ ; and this surely would 
have been impossible, if the order had been really given, 
amid circumstances of such awful solemnity, by the risen 
Saviour. Recently, Mr. F. C. Conybeare has placed the 
formula even under textual suspicion. He noted that in 
eighteen passages, which have since been increased to twenty- 
fiVe, Eusebius quotes the verse in this form — ‘ Go ye into 

has been baptized with water, but has not been deemed worthy of the 
Spirit, has perfect grace ; nor if anyone become excellent by works, but 
does not receive the seal through water, shall he enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.’ 
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all the world, and make disciples of all nations in my name.’^ 
Two passages in which the usual text is quoted are contained 
in the work against Marcellus, which, in Mr. Conybeare’s 
opinion, has been improperly ascribed to Eusebius of 
Caesarea. The received form appears also in the letter of 
Eusebius to his Church which is quoted by Socrates,^ and also 
in the Commentary on the Psalms.^ But, even if these texts 
have been correctly preserved, it is contended that Eusebius 
was acquainted with, >and generally used, a text of the 
Gospel which omitted the command to baptize. Mr. 
Conybeafe thinks that Justin Martyr and Aphraates also 
were ignorant of the accepted reading, and says that ‘ in 
the writings of Origen and Clement of Alexandria there is 
no certain instsmce of Matthew xxviii. 19 being cited in its 
usual form.’ Mr. Conybeare’s arguments have been examined 
in a careful and learned article by Dr. F. H. Chase.* He 
clearly shows how precarious is the evidence relied up6n, 
and probably most cautious scholars will acquiesce in the 
conclusion with which he sums up the result of his examina- 
tion : — ‘ The whole evidence — such I believe must be the 
verdict of scientific criticism — establishes without a shadow 
of doubt or uncertainty the genuineness of Matt, xxviii. 

This, however, does not prove that the words have been 
correctly attributed to Christ, and have not been inserted 
by the Greek editor of Matthew. Dr. Chase indeed removes 
the objection drawn from the failure of the Apostles to use 
this form by the very interesting suggestion that the words 
do not prescribe the use of a formula. The Greek is not, 
baptize in the name, i.e., by the authority of, but into the 
name, denoting our incorporation into the body of Christ, 

1 Some of the quotations end with ‘ nations.* Zeit. f. neut. Wiss. If, 
1901, pp. 275 sqq., and Hihbert Journal, I, pp. 102 sqq. See also Lake, 
The Influence of Textual Criticism on the Exegesis of the New Testament, 
pp. 8 sqq. 

2 Ec. Hist. i. 8. ® Ps. cxvii. [cxviii. in the Hebrew], 1-4. 

^ The Journal of Theological Studies, July, 1905. 5 p. 499. 
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SO that the words are an interpretation* of the significance 
of baptism.^ Still ^he difficulty remains that where the 
administration or significance of Baptism is referred to, 
in connexion with the preposition ‘ into/ there is no allusion 
to this solemn and authoritative interpretation. In Acts, 
people are baptized simply ‘ into the name of the Lord Jesus. 
When Paul dwells upon the meaning of Baptism, he speaks of 
being ‘ baptized into Christ,’ or ‘ into his death,’ or ‘ into 
one body /3 \Ye should expect tha words, if they were 
really uttered in the recorded circumstances, to have left 
a more palpable impression. Even if it cannot be^egarded 
as demonstrated that the saying attributed to Christ is 
unauthentic it is at least apparent that it affords a very 
insecure foundation for the amazing doctrme of Baptism 
which has been built upon it. 

A very important text occurs in John iii. 5, ‘ Unless a 
m^n be born out of water and Spirit he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God/ It cannot, I think, be reasonably 
questioned that, as it stands, this verse refers to Baptism. 
Professor Lake, however, adduces some considerations 
which, in his opinion, throw doubt upon the genuineness of 
the text. First, he infers from the phenomena presented 
by Matthew and Mark that there was a tendency to insert 
allusions to Baptism, so as to secure for the ecclesiastical 
custom the authority of Christ. He refers also to the 
baptismal confession of the Ethiopian, which has been 
inserted after Acts viii. 36 in several manuscripts. The 
question is thus raised whether the words ‘out of water 
and’^ may not be an interpolation in John. They have 
no support in the context, which begins with the need 
of birth from above,® and ends® with ‘ So is every one 
^ho has been born out of the Spirit,’ so that the allusion 
to water seems entirely out of place. Again, ecclesias- 

1 pp. 500 sqq. 2 viii. i 6 , xix. 5. 

® Rom. vi. 3, 4 ; I Cor. xii. 13 : Gal. iii. 27. 

^ €$ vSaro^ /cal. ® Verse 3. • Verse 8, 
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tical writers manipulate the text to suit the object which 
they have in view. Thus the Apostolical Constitutions 
give the saying of the Lord in this form : — ‘ Except a 
man be baptized with water and the Spirit, he cannot 
enter the kingdom,’^ where the idea of regeneration is 
dropped out of sight in order to make Baptism prominent. 
The Clementine Homilies read, ‘ Except^ ye be born again 
with living water, in the name of Father, Son, Holy Spirit, 
ye shall not enter the kingdom of heaven. Hilary, supported 
by the Old Latin and Old Syriac versions and the Sinaitic 
codex, quotes verse 8 with the addition of the words ‘ of 
water and,’ clearly showing the tendency to insertion.® 
Professor Lake also points out the probability that Justin 
Martyr read the-text without the allusion to water.** Without 
regarding these considerations as conclusive,® we cannot 
but feel that the verse is a very insecure support for a dogma 
so little congenial to the general teaching of Christ. As the 
words stand, baptism in water seems to be assumed, as well 
known to Nicodemus, and the whole emphasis falls on 
‘ Spirit.’ The operation of the Spirit must be added to the 
familiar purification by water, or no spiritual regeneration 
will take place. We must remark further that, if the words 
be a genuine part of the text, we cannot be sure that they 
proceeded from Christ himself. They occur in the report 
of a private conversation, written down more than half^a 
century after Christ’s death, and preserved in a* Gospel 

1 vi. 15. Lagarde, however, reads y€vvy] 0 fj with wx ; yzt read f^aiTTurO^. 
t stands for the Editio princeps, which is professedly based on a very ancient 
codex. Internal evidence favours the reading ^aiTTLo-Ojj, which would be 
naturally corrected into the proper word. At all events the existence of 
the reading illustrates Professor Lake’s point. 

2 xi. 26. 8 See Tischendorf in loco. 

^ The Influence of Textual Criticism on the Exegesis of the New Testament, 
pp. 13 sqq. 

Dr. Chase, in the article already referred to, dismisses the suggestion 
as * a theory which a scientific critic ought never to have put forward,' 
pp. 504 sq. 
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which is coloured by the thought and language of the writer. 
And lastly, if the words were actually spoken by Christ, they 
do not say that the rite would be permanently necessary 
for men born into membership in the kingdom of God, and 
still less that it ought to be administered to infants, or that 
the mere administration would have any effect. At most 
they assert the necessity of Baptism for those who were 
entering on the higher spiritual life of Christianity. ''Vhether 
Jesus himself viewed the ceremony in* this light seems to me 
very uncertain. The fourth Evangelist, apparently regarding 
Baptism chiefly as a mark of discipleship, tells* us that 
Jesus made and baptized more disciples than John,^ but 
immediately corrects himself by the statement that ‘Jesus 
himself did not baptize, but his disciples.’ **11 we can rely 
upon this account, it may seem that Jesus, acquiescing in 
the precedent of John, allowed Baptism, but felt, like Paul, 
thtt he himself was sent, not to baptize, but to preach the 
gospel.*-^ I see no reason, however, to doubt that the 
apostolic Church adopted Baptism as an initiatory rite, 
without which no one could enjoy full membership in the 
Christian community. 

It is apparent from the book of Acts that Baptism was 
accepted as a matter of course by converts to Christianity. 
It was the sign and seal of their faith, which definitely corn- 
netted them to the new movement ; but no distinct doctrine 
is assocSted with it, nor is any regenerating efficacy attributed 
to the mere ceremony. When Paul found certain disciples 
at Ephesus who had not received Christian Baptism, they 
w^ere baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus but the 

1 John iv. I. 21 OQr, i, 17, 

* 2 Three forms are used, kv (Acts x. 48), km tu > ovo/iart (Acts ii. 38), 
and ck TO ovofxa (Matt, xxviii. 19 ; Acts viii. 16, xix. 5). Linguistic 
usage seems to show that the first two refer to the repetition of the name 
of Jesus during the ceremony, and that the last describes the aim and 
result of Baptism, indicating that the baptized henceforth belongs to Jesus, 
the repetition of the name being in this case also implied. See Wilhelm 
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Holy Spirit did not come upon them till Paul placed his 
hands upon them.^ That the two events were not parts 
of the same ceremony is apparent from the account of the 
mission in Samaria. When Philip preached, men and 
women were baptized ; but they did not receive the Holy 
Spirit till Peter and John came down from Jerusalem, 
and laid their hands upon them.^ Even more remarkable 
is the account of the preaching of Peter in the house of 
Cornelius. The Holy Spirit fell upon all those who heard the 
word, and it was in consequence of this that Peter allowed 
them toHbe baptized, so that the regenerating power was 
antecedent to, and recognized as a reason for, Baptism.® 
The ceremony was, however, a symbol of moral cleansing, 
and, being thei initial rite of Christianity, was a solemn 
act of renunciation of the old sinful life, and of entrance 
on the new life of the spirit. It was to repentance and 
the acceptance of Jesus through Baptism in his name that 
the promise of the remission of sins, and of the gift of the 
Holy Spirit was attached and so Baptism was not 
unnaturally spoken of as a washing away of sins.® But 
there is nothing to suggest that the mere opus operatum, 
apart from repentance and a sincere adoption of the Christian 
faith, was of any avail. So Paul, having enumerated several 
evil characters that could not inherit the kingdom of God, 
adds, ‘ But ye washed, but ye were sanctified, but ye w^re 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Clirist, anci^in the 
Spirit of our God.’ ® Probably the washing refers to Baptism ; 
but instead of water we hear of the name of Christ and the 
Spirit of God as the cleansing elements. Owing to the 
practice of immersion Paul declares that we were baptized 


Heitmiiller, Im namen Jesu, in Forschungen zur Religion und Liter atur de^ 
Alien und Neuen Testaments, herausg. von Wilhelm Bousset und Hermann 
Gunkel. I Band, 2 Heft. Gottingen, 1903. I take this from a review 
by Adolf Deissmann, in the Theol. Literaturzeitung , April 2, 1904. 

1 Acts xix. 1-6. 2 Acts viii. 4-17. ^ Acts x. 44-48. 

^ Acts ii. 38, 39. ^ Acts xxii. 16. 6 i Coj*, vi. ii. 
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into Christ’s death and buried with him. in order that we 
may walk in newness of life.^ Here the laiiguage is strongly 
figurative, and it seems clear that Baptism is regarcled 
as purely symbolical of the great change which was actually 
wrought by more spiritual agencies. It was an easy exten- 
sion to speak of it as the ‘ bath of regeneration.’^ No 
doubt it was actually such to multitudes who came to it 
with a solemn sense of its significance and a sincere adoption 
of the spirit of Christ as the guide of life. Accordingly the 
whole Church is spoken of as purified with the bath of water.^ 
Those who were baptized into Christ put on Chi^t like a 
garment, and, in one spirit, v/ere baptized into one body, 
where all distinctions of race, of sex, and of social condition 
disappea.red.^ It is no violent extension oi this figurative 
langud.ge when a saving efficacy is attributed to the water 
of Baptism, as in the old time Noah and his family had 
be^n saved through water, especially when the explanation, 
of rather doubtful meaning, is added, that the saving power 
was not in the washing of the flesh, but in the ‘ inquiry 
of a good conscience after God.’^ At a time when the 
Christian community seemed to be the one haven of refuge 
from the impending judgment, and the one visible organ 
of the Holy Spirit, it would not be surprising if much stronger 
language than we have quoted had been applied to its 
r^g of initiation. It was then the most serious and deter- 
Hiinin^act in a man’s life, and might be followed by the 
most momentous personal consequences ; and its character, 
as an actual laving of the body, a plunging into the dark 
water and a rising again into the light, easily lent itself to 
symbolical interpretation. 

From the above survey of the scriptureil evidence we can 
ltdivn only that Baptism was administered to converts who 
embraced Christianity from their own conviction and choice, 

1 Rom, vi. 3, 4 ; Col. ii. 12. 

3 Eph. V. 26, ^ Gal. iii. 27; I Cor. xii. 13 

® T Pet. iii. 21. 


2 Titus iii. 5. 
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This fact fully explains the strong language which is used 
in regard to it ; but it does not sanction the application 
of Baptism to infants, or indeed to adults who have grown 
up in Christian households, and have never passed into 
Christianity from an alien world. The latter point exhibits 
the weak side of the Baptist position ; and it is not surprising 
that some have altogether rejected Baptism on this account, 
while others have been repelled from it owing to the hideous 
superstitions which have been connected with it. If we retain 
it, we must do so on the ground of long ecclesiastical usage. 
As a syihbol, not of conversion from another religion, but of 
membership in the Church of Christ, it is properly applicable 
to infants who have been born of Christian parents, and are 
to be brought up in Christian nurture ; and it is surely 
fitting that the gift of a new life should be reverently and 
thankfully acknowledged by the parents, and that the 
infant should be received into the blessing of the ChmT:h, 
and should be solemnly dedicated to that spiritual life 
in the midst of which it is to grow to maturity. Considered 
in itself, it is of small importance by what ceremony these 
objects are effected ; but Baptism, which is a simple and 
inoffensive rite, is justly preferred, as resting on ancient and 
general usage, and attended by those venerable associations 
which are inseparable from a seal of discipleship so nearly 
universal. The use of water has been objected to as ha;^ipLg 
no meaning apart from the doctrine of original sm,’ and^a 
simple service of dedication is sometimes used. This may 
no doubt be made impressive and inspiring ; but the 
symbolic act seems wanting to complete the service, and 
bring out its full significance. The water may surely 
symbolize the waters of eternal life which, through the 
Christian ages, have flowed through so many lands, aAd 
purified so many hearts, and which, it is hoped, will well 
up abundantly with sanctifying power in the new soul now 
consecrated to God. 

As regards the words to be used, some would limit them- 
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selves to the apostolic formula, and baptize only in the name 
of Jesus Christ, a form which was still he<d to be valid at 
least as late as the ninth century. ^ But the longer formula, 
which is in general use, expresses more fully the great 
objects of Christian veneration — the Father, who is above all, 
and through all, and in all ; the Son, the submissive and 
loving revealer of^ the Father’s will, into whose life the 
infant is committed, that he too may be a faithful child 
of God ; the Holy Spirit, which wor]js within the Christian 
heart, and binds the disciples into a sacred fellowship. 

Whether we should call this service a SacramexU or not 
must depend on the meaning which we attacn to the word, 
A ceremony in itself is nothing ; but if it ; ppeal to our deepest 
sentiments, and touch tender and hallowed ckords of feeling, 
it is a way of access to God, and becomes a channel of Divine 
grace ; and so the reverent observance of it elevates our 
vi6*vs of life, and strengthens us for the fulfilment of life’s 
duties. Baptism cannot produce an effect of this kind in 
the infant ; but it may express the parents’ gratitude and 
aspiration, and present the child as a holier object to their 
care and love, and waken in the Church at large a deeper 
sense of the sacredness of childhood, and the inestimable 
worth of every soul in the sight of God. 

Confirmation is the second Sacrament recognized by 
Catholics. Its object is to render ‘ firm by the strength of 
j^w vfftue ’ the recipient, who then ‘ begins to be a perfect 
soldier of Christ. The matter of the Sacrament is chrism 
prepared from oil and balsam, and solemnly consecrated by 
the bishop. In the application of the chrism to the forehead 
the form of the Sacrament is completed by the words, ‘ signo 
te signo crucis, et confirmo te chrismate salutis, in nomine 
Batris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti.’ The ordinaiy power of 

^ See Rashdall, Christus in Ecclesia, 1904, p. 54, note, where he refers 
to the view of Nicolas I, a.d. 858-867, as contained in Mansi, Concilia, 
Tom. XV. c. 444. 

2 Cat. Rom., Pars ii. cap. iii. § ii. 

2F 
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administering this Sacrament is reserved for the bishop. 
It ought not to be received till children have acquired the 
use of reason, so that, if the twelfth year is not waited for, 
it certainly ought to be postponed till the seventh. It confers 
a new grace, and it is an impious error to maintain that the 
baptized are brought to the bishop, when they are adult, 
simply to confirm the Christian faith which they had adopted 
in baptism. It also impresses a permanent character, and 
therefore cannot be repeated. That Christ instituted any 
such Sacrament there is not a particle of evidence ; for even 
if the wK tings ascribed to Pope Fabianus, who perished in 
the Decian persecution, could be regarded as genuine, his 
bare assertion would not have the smallest validity. It 
is owing to thic lack of evidence that Protestants have re- 
jected the sacramental character of Confirmation. The 
rite is retained by the Church of England, and even required 
as a preliminary to the holy communion ; but it has become 
a simple religious service, in which the bishop calls upon those 
who are being confirmed to ‘ renew the splemn promise 
and vow that was made in’ their ‘name at’ their ‘Baptism,’ 
and then, as they kneel before him, lays his hand upon the 
head of each, and invokes the Divine grace upon them. If 
this ceremony is not a Sacrament in the technical sense, no 
dogma attaches to it, but it becomes purely a matter of 
Church discipline. A solemn service, preceded by adequate 
instruction, at the time when the young mind is aWakenirfg, 
to its full responsibility, might be extremely valuable, and 
leave impressions which would last through life. The 
religious experience, on which alone the Catholic doctrine 
must ultimately rest, is not bound by special forms, but 
works through the power of the Spirit in those who speak 
and those who hear ; and in a large and spiritual sense we 
might accept Confirmation as a Sacrament, which affords a 
precious opportunity for impressing the young mind with 
Christian ideals, and strengthening its resolve to fight the 
good fight of faith. 
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"The third Sacrament is the Euchafi^it. This, even in 
Catholic opinion, is of so holy a cha meter that none other 
can be compared with it,^ and it is one of the two Sacraments 
recognized by Protestant Chu^;ches. It is called the Eucharist 
as an offering of thanks to God for all his benefits towards us, 
especially our material and our spiritual food. Another 
name which it be.ars is ‘ the Communion,’ or ‘ holy Com- 
munion,’ as signifying our union with Christ, and with one 
another in his spirit. It is termed ‘ the Lord’s Supper,’ 
as commemorating the last supper of Jesus with his disciples. 
It is frequently referred to as viaticum, because it is S spiritual 
food whereby we are sustained in our journey through life, 
and in our passage to eternal glory ana felicity, so that the 
Catholic Church suffers none of the faithfiif to depart from 
life without this Sacrament. According to Catholic discipline 
it must be received only by the fasting. 

^s Catholics and Protestants differ widely from one 
another in their views of this ceremony, we begin with an 
exposition of the Catholic dogma. ^ This Sacrament *differs 
from others in two respects. Tlie others are completed by 
the use of the matter in actual administration ; but in this 
the consecration of tlie matter is sufficient, and it does not 
cease to be a Sacrament though it be kept in a box. Again, 
in the others there is no change in the nature of the matter. 
WttjLe^remains water, and the oil of the chrism does not 
^ase to be oil ; but in the Eucharist that which before 
consecration was bread and wine becomes, after consecration, 
truly the substance of the body and blood of the Lord. 
Tl)ough there are two elements, the Sacrament is only one, 
for it signifies one thing : as food and drink contribute to 
one end, the renewal of bodily strength, so is it with the two 
sf)ecies in the Sacrament, whereby our minds are created 
afresh. Three things, however, are indicated : — the passion 
of Christ ; heavenly grace ; and eternal glory : — and thus 

1 CaL Rom., Pars ii. cap. iv. § i. 

2 Following the statements ot the Cat. Rom. 
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past, present, and future are combined. The elements are 
br^ad and wine. The former must be made of wheat, and 
ought to be unleavened, though the presence of leaven does 
not destroy its sacramental character. The wine must be 
the juice of grapes, with which a small quantity of water 
has been mixed, because blood and water flowed from 
Christ’s side, and the water mixed with wine signifies the 
union of believers with Christ their head. But although 
the mixture with water cannot be omitted without mortal 
sin, nevertheless the absence of water does not destroy the 
Sacrameht. The form to be used for the consecration of the 
bread is the words, ‘ Hoc est corpus meum ’ ; for that of 
the wine, ‘ Hie est calix sanguinis mei, novi et aeterni testa- 
menti, mysterium fidei, qui pro vobis, et pro multis effundetur 
in remissionem peccatorum.’ The result of the consecration 
is that the true body of Christ, which was born of the Virgin, 
and sits in heaven at the right hand of the Father, is contained 
in the Sacrament, and that the accidents of bread and wine, 
which are perceived by the eyes or other senses, remain in 
some inexplicable way subsisting by themselves, without 
any substance in which to inhere, since the substance of the 
bread and wine is changed into the body and blood of the 
Lord in such a way that it ceases altogether to exist. Never- 
theless, the bread is so called even after consecration, because 
it has the appearance of bread, and retains the natural 
of nourishing the body, which is the property of brea^ 
We must add that the body and blood involve the presence 
of the whole Christ, the God-man, in whose single person the 
Divine and human natures are united. The immediate effect 
of the consecration, however, is confined to the body and 
blood, and the rest follows by way of concomitance, so that 
in the apparent bread not only the body, but also the blofid 
and the whole Christ are present, and similarly under the 
appearance of wine not only the blood, but the body and 
the whole Christ are present. We must add that the whole 
Christ is contained in each particle of the elements. Christy 
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however, is not in the Sacrament as fn a place ; for the 
substance of the bread is not changed into a magnitude or 
quantity, but into the substance of Christ ; and substance, 
as of air or water, remains the same whatever be its dimen- 
sions. The change in the elements is known as transub- 
stantiation, a word which received authoritative sanction 
from the Fourth Lateran Council, in a.d. 1215.^ That the 
Sacrament may have its due effect, the recipient must 
previously have obtained grace. A% natural food is of no 
use to the body that is dead, so to the soul which does not 
live by the spirit the sacred mysteries are of no service. 

A marked peculiarity of Catholic practice, which gave rise 
to much contention, is the refusal of the cup to the laity. 
This is justified by an appeal to the language of our Lord 
ip which he refers to the bread alone : — ‘ Whosoever shall 
eat of this bread shall live for ever ’ ; ‘ the bread which 
I Vill give is my flesh for the life of the world ’ ; ‘he who 
eats this bread shall live for ever.’ The Church has been 
led by the most weighty reasons to confirm this restriction 
by the authority of a decree.® The following are the reasons : 
the risk of spilling the blood of the Lord upon the ground ; 
the danger lest, when the Sacrament is reserved for the sick, 
the apparent wine [vini species) should turn sour ; many 
cannot bear the taste and smell of wine ; the possibility that 
ought to be given for spiritual salvation should injure 
TOe health of the body ; the scarcity and dearness of wine 
in many regions ; above all, the eradication of the heresy 
which denies that the whole Christ is under both kinds. 
Whether this usage, however, should ever be relaxed in 
favour of any nation or kingdom under certain conditions 

^ ^ ‘ Sacrificium Jesus Christus : cujus corpus et sanguis in Sacramento 
altaris sub speciebus panis et vini veraciter continentur ; transubstantiatis, 
pane in corpus, et vino in sanguinem, potestate Divina.’ Labbe, Concilia, 
Tom. xiii., p. 929. 

2 See Cone. Tricl., Sessio xxi. cap. ii., where an appeal is made to the 
Council of Constance, which met in 1414- 
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has been left to the decision of the Pope, who will judge what 
is useful to the Christian commonwealth.^ 

The Eucharist, in addition to its sacramental, has also a 
sacrificial character, and was instituted, not only as heavenly 
nutriment for the soul, but that the Church might have a 
perpetual sacrifice, whereby our sins should be expiated, 
and the heavenly Father, often grievously offended by our 
wickedness, should be brought over from anger to pity, 
from the severity of a just animadversion to clemency. 
The Sacrament is completed by the act of consecration, but 
the efficaty of sacrifice lies in its being offered ; so that 
the Eucharist, while it is contained in a box, or carried to 
the sick, has the nature of a Sacrament, but not of a sacrifice. 
Though Masses Inay be celebrated in memory of saints and 
in their honour, the sacrifice is offered to God alone. The 
sacrifice of the Mass and the sacrifice of the cross are one 
and the same, the victim being the same. There is also oRe 
and the same priest, Christ the Lord ; for the officiating 
minister represents Christ, and says, not ‘ This is the body 
of Christ,’ but ‘ This is my body.’ The sacrifice is not only 
a giving of thanks, or a commemoration of the sacrifice on 
the cross, but is truly propitiatory, rendering God appeased 
and propitious towards us : ‘ The Lord is so delighted with 
the odour of tins victim that, imparting to us tlie gift of grace 
and penitence, he forgives our sins.’^ Its efficacy exte’^-rf^ 
to all tlie faithful, living or dead, who have not yet hacJ^ 
complete expiation. Hence no Masses are private, since they 
relate to the common salvation of believers. 

The doctrine thus described is devoutly believed by millions 
of men,^ and is associated with the deepest feelings of religious 

^ Cone. Trid., Sessio xxii., Decretum super petitione concessionis calicis> 

2 Cat. Rom., ibid. § Ixxxv. 

® The Greek Church also accepts the full doctrine of transubstantiation, 
/xcTovcrtwo-ts, but extends the cup to the laity, on account of Christ’s words, 

* Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, ye have 
not life ’ (John vi. 53 ). See Mogilas, 'Op068o$os *0/xoAoyta, -rpoiTov /xepo$, 
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veneration and love ; and therefore, however little attractive 
it may prove to a mere outsider, or however remote it may 
appear from a truly spiritual faith, one would not willingly 
use any offensive expression in regard to it. It is not neces- 
sary to dwell upon the apparent material difficulties : — the 
supposition that Christ’s body remains unimpaired in heaven, 
and at the same pioment is wholly present in innumerable 
places upon earth ; the apparent impossibility of the proper- 
ties of a substance remaining after j:he substance itself has 
ceased to exist ; and the equally apparent impossibility of a 
material substance being really present whCift all its 
distinguishing sensible properties are absent. To the 
ordinary intelligence the assertion that u. very small substance 
which every scientific test that can be applied proves to be 
bread, is in reality the entire Christ, and not bread at all, 
conveys no meaning, and seems to be a mere ]uggle of words. 
If is admitted, hov/ecer, that this is a ‘ tremendous mystery,’^ 
and involves a perpetual miracle. We need not pause to 
consider the possible range of miracle, or whether ‘ modern 
theories of matter ’ remove the seeming physical impossi- 
bilities for if we are unable to accept the infallibility of 
the Church, the whole dogma collapses for want of evidence. 

To one who judges of the passage in Scripture as he 
would judge in the case of any other literature, the Catholic 
iiitigfmetation must appear forced and unnatural. When 
Christ, taking up a piece of bread, said ‘ Tins is my body,’ 
or, taking the cup, said ‘ This is my blood,’ what Apostle 
could suppose that he meant that literally, especially when, 


aTToK. 107. In each portion of bread and wine in the various churches, 
the entire Christ, perfect God and perfect man, is substantially present. 
.^OfJLoXoyla Aocri6^eov, ‘^()po9 17. 

t Tremendum mysterium. Cone. Trid., Sessio xxii., Decretum de obsef- 
vandis et evitandis in celehratione Missae. ©av/xao-rov Kat ttlo-tcl f^oyrj 
KaTaXrjTrrov . AocrcOeoSy loc. cit. 

* See The Holy Communion, its Philosophy, Theology, and Practice, by 
John Bernard Dalgaims, 3rd ed.. 1868, Part I, Chap. ii. 
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after using the latter words, he referred to the wine as ‘ this 
fruit of the vine ’ ? ^ Such a use of the substantive verb 
is far too common to require illustration. We may, however, 
ask whether, when Christ said ‘ I am the living bread which 
came down out of heaven,’^ he meant that he was really a 
loaf, although he looked like a man ; or again whether, 
when he said ‘ I am the genuine vine,’^ he pieant that he was 
actually and literally a vine, in spite of appearances. And 
when he said, ‘ this do ^n remembrance of me,’ what simple 
and untrained mind could imagine for a moment that he 
thereby appointed his Apostles priests, and ordained that 
they and other priests should offer up his body and blood ? 
And yet those who deny that he did so are put under a curse. ^ 
There is nothing to show that the language in John vi. 
refers to the Eucharist. Its highly figurative character 
seems to be conceded in the words, ‘ The spirit is that which 
quickens, the flesh profits nothing : the words which I spe^k 
unto you are spirit and are life.’^ It is as though he had 
said, it^is not sufficient for you to stand in a merely outward 
relation towards me, as of disciples to a teacher ; but you 
must feed as it were, upon the very substance of my being ; 
you must have my life-blood circulating in your veins : in 
other words, you must receive my spirit into your hearts, and 
allow it to be the ruler and guide of your lives. The figure 
is not of a kind which we are prone to use, but it is not withoj^f, 
parallels in Oriental speech. R. Hillel said the Israelites^ 
‘had eaten their Messiah in the days of Hezekiah.’^ So, 
in Ecclesiasticus, wisdom, strongly personified, is represented 
as saying ‘ Those who eat me shall yet be hungry, and those 

1 Matt. xxvi. 29. In Mark xiv. 25 tovtov is omitted. In Luke xxii. 18 
the order is different. 

^ 6 ttpTo$ 6 (uyv, John vi. 51. 

^ y a/ATTcXos y akrj$LVT]f John xv. i. 

^ Cone. Thd., Sessio xxii., Canon ii. s John vi, 63. 

6 Wetstein on John vi. 51, ' Non erit Messias Israeli, nam eum antehac 
comederunt in diebus Hiskiae {Sanhedrin f. 98. 2). 
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who drink me shall yet be thirsty/ ^ In Persia, if we may 
judge from one instance, such language describes murder. 
Behd^u’llah, referring to an alleged attempt of his step- 
brother to kill him, says, ‘ neither was the belly of the 
glutton sated till that he desired to eat my flesh and drink 
my blood. We may compare with this Psalm xxvii. 2, 
‘ When the wicked, even mine enemies and my foes, came 
upon me to eat up iny flesh, they stumbled and fell.’^ See 
also Psalm xiv. 4, ‘ Have all the v^orkers of iniquity no 
knowledge ? Who eat up my people as they eat bread.’^ 
Appeal is also made to the w^ords of St. Paul : — ^The cup 
of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ ? The bread which we break, is it not the 
communion of the body of Christ ? The«fe words might, 
no doubt, be explained by the doctrine of transubstantiation ; 
but they also yield an excellent sense when taken less literally. 
St. •Paul is here warning tlie disciples against idolatry. Now 
to the Christian the bloodless supper of the Lord took the 
place of sacrificial feasts among the Gentiles ; and as the 
latter established a covenant of blood among the worshippers, 
and between them and the idol, so the Lord’s Supper bound 
the Christians into a holy fellowship through a spiritual 
participation in the flesh and blood of Christ, who had 
offered himself, the one true sacrifice, upon the cross. This 
dope; not suggest itself naturally to us, who have been 
J^rought up in a spiritual faith ; but it was quite natural at 
a time when worship everywhere was steeped in sacrifice, 
and the Christians were engaged in turning what was gross 
and material into something holy and spiritual. Similarly, 

1 xxiv. 21. 

i Quoted from the Sura-i-Heykal by Professor Edward G. Browne, 
A Traveller's Narrative written to illustrate the Episode of the Bdb, ii. p. 368. 

^ LXX, rov (ftay^LV rots crdpKaf; fiov. Cf. John vi. 53, idv fit] (ftayrjTt 
T^v erdpKa. 

^ Psalm xiii. 4 in the LXX, ol KarecrOovTCS rov Xaov p.ov ^pwcrei dprov. 

® I Cor. X. 16. 
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when in the following chapter he gives an account of the 
Lprd’s Supper, and exhorts to reverence in its use, his 
admonitions are perfectly appropriate even if no change 
took place in the substance o^ the bread and wine. He was 
shocked by learning that the bread and wine were used 
merely to satisfy the appetite, that men were selfish and 
greedy, and even got drunk at what was meant to be a 
sacred meal ; and surely whatever may be our doctrine, 
we must regard this as horrible profanity. Bread and 
wine consecrated to a religious use cease to be common 
bread aitd wine, and those who partake of them ought to 
surrender their minds to the holy impressions which they are 
intended to convey; so that he who joined in the Supper 
of the Lord wfih no higher feelings than a hungry animal 
offered an insult to Christ, and shared in the guilt of the 
undiscerning men who had broken his body and slied his 
blood upon the cross. ^ 

It is unnecessary to enter at length into the history of 
the dogma. Very early passages may be quoted which seem 
to favour it. But they are of ambiguous meaning, and 
admit of a figurative interpretation. The danger of taking 
figures of speech too literally receives a curious illustration 
from the coarse abuse in which Calvin indulges when contro- 

1 This familiar fact, of the change wTOught by symbolism in our senti- 
ments towards common objects, may help to explain the language oT eaij^ 
Christian writers which seems to favour trails ubstantiation. Cyril of JeruX 
Salem furnishes au instructive example, where he speaks of the sanctifying 
power of the water of Baptism, which confessedly continues to be simply 
water : — ^'QerTrep yap ra tols l 3 (DpiOi<s 7rpocr<;^€pojit€va, ry </)ucrct orra Xtra, 
p,€/xoAucr/xcVa yLyverai ryj emKXrjcrcL rcoy €l8wX(x}v ’ ovrcDg aTTCJ/avria? to 
XiToy vS(Dp Ilveu/xaros ayiov Kal ^pia-rov Kal Trarpo? T 7 ]v € 7 riKXr)(TLV Xapov 
SvvapLtv ayLOTrjTO^ cTTiKTarai {Catech. iii. 3). Professor Allen quotes even a 
stronger expression from Cyril of Alexandria : — Ata tov Hveu/xaro? 

cvepyeta? to alcrOiqTov v8u)p Trpos Oeiav nva Kal aTropprjrov ttvacrrot^etouTai 
8vvap.Lv (quoted from In Joan. 3, 5, in Christian Institutions , p. 483, note). 
He cites, in the same place, a long and interesting passage from Gregory of 
Nyssa, fully explaining the change in the sacredness of objects, when they 
are dedicated to holy uses. 
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verting the Catholic doctrine. Speaking of the Mass, he 
says, ‘ This is Helen, for whom the memies of the truth 
wield the sword with such madness at the present day, 
with such fury, with such atrocity, and truly Helen, with 
whom they so defile themselves with spiritual fornication 
(which is the most execrable of all).’^ If ihe word ‘ truly ’ 
were similarly used of the body and blood, it would be taken 
as conclusive ; here it means, not that the Mass is really a 
woman, but that it truly stands in the ^ame relation as Helen 
towards those who are attracted by it. I have read some- 
where of a learned man who ‘ literally devourefi whole 
libraries ’ ! I may refer also to the Easter-day Preface in 
the celebration of the Communion according to the Book 
of Common Prayer : — ‘ He is the very F%schal Lamb,’ 
clearly meaning, not that he W'as really a lamb, but that he 
tru^ fulfilled the spiritual idea which was typified by the 
paschal lamb. Passages may be cited on the other side 
which are free from this ambiguity, and w-hich are sufficient 
to prove that the later doctrine was not an accepted dogma 
in the primitive Church. 

The prayers prescribed in the Didache for use at the 
celebration of the Eucharist contain no allusion to any sup- 
posed change in the nature of the bread and wine. A 
passage’ of dubious meaning is contained in the Letter of 
to the Smyrnacans. Alluding apparently to the 
^^cetists, he says, ‘ They refrain from Eucharist and prayer 
because they do not confess that the Eucharist is the 
flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ.’^ A passage in Tertullian, 
referred to by Lightfoot, fully explains this statement on 
the supposition of a purely symbolical use of the bread : — 

‘ Having taken the bread and distributed it to the dis- 
ci^es, he made it his body by saying This is my body,” 

^ Tkst,, IV, xviii. i8. Quoted in a different connexion by Hageiibach, 
iii. p. 152. 

^ Kol irpoo'evy^s airi^ovrai Sia to o/xoXoyeiv Trjv cu- 

Xapterr/av (rdpKa €lvaL rov crwTTjpos 17/Aaiv ^Irjo-ov XpLO-Tov. § vi. 
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that is, a figure of my body. Now it would not have 
been a figure, unless the body were real. But an empty 
thing, which is a phantasm, could not receive a figure.’ i 
So he speaks elsewhere of ‘ bread by which he represents 
his own body,’^ and again says, ‘ Calling bread his body, 
in order that even from this you may understand that he 
has given to his body the figure of bread ’ f and again, 
‘ Calling bread his body.’^ We may also refer to the un- 
qualified way in which, after referring, among other things, 
to the practice of ratifying a treaty by tasting human blood, 
he declares that Christians most scrupulously abstained 
from eating the blood even of animals in their feasts.^ 

Another important passage is that in Justin Martyr’s 
First Apology.*^ After describing the mode of celebrating the 
Eucharist, he says, ‘ But as Jesus Christ our Saviour being 
made flesh through the word of God had both flesh and blood 
for our salvation, so also we have been taught that the ^od 
for which thanks are given through prayer in words received 
from, him, (the food) from which our blood and flesh are 
nourished by a change, is both flesh and blood of that Jesus 
who was made flesh.’® This obscure passage may, I think, 
receive its true explanation from arguments against Docetism, 
and against those who denied the immortality of the body, 


1 ‘ Acceptum panem et distributum discipulis corpus suum illum^^^it, 
Hoc est corpus meum dicendo, id est figura corporis moi. Figura aitiiOm 
fuisset, nisi veritatis esset corpus. Ceterum vacua res, quod est phantasmaa^ 
figuram capere non posset.’ Adv. Marc. iv. 40. 

2 ‘ Panem quo ipsum corpus suum repraesentat.’ Adv. Marc. i. 14 * 

2 ‘ Panem corpus suum appellans, ut et hinc iam eum intellegas corpori 

sui (v. 1. suo) figuram panis dedisse.’ Adv. Marc. iii. 19. 

^ ‘ Panem corpus suum appellans.’ Adv. Judaeos x. 

^ Apol. ix. 

® 'AAA,* ov rpoTTOV Sta Xoyov Oeov arapKOTTOLTjOcl^ 'I'rjo’ov^ XptcTTOS o 
crujT^p 7jpiu)v Kol crdpKa Kal aTpua vTrkp o-u)Trjp[as yfiu)V ^(r;(€v, ovtcds* xat 
Tijv €V)(^s Xoyov Tov Trap avTov €v^apLO-Trj0€L(Tav Tpoffm^v^ al/ict 

Kal crdpKe^ Kara p,€Taj3oXi]v Tpecpovrai eKeivov tov crapKOTTOLrjO^vTO^ 

*lrj(rov Kal adpKa Kal alpua kSLSd\OrjpL€v ^tvai. § 66. 
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which Irenseus derives from the Eucharist, together with 
a passage about the purity of Christian sacrifice. His point 
seems to be that bread and wine, which belong to the same 
order of creation as ourselves, were the substance of Christ’s 
body and blood, just as they are of ours, and that therefore 
his flesh and blood were of the same kind as ours, and not 
mere appearance. ^ The Eucharistic food enjoyed this 
distinction in a peculiar sense, because it received the Logos 
of God, and thus became for the tirne his material organ. 
That Irenaeus did not look upon the bread and wine as 
altered in their nature is shown by his referenct to the 
oblation, which he describes, not as an offering of the body 
and blood of Christ, but of the first-fruiuS of his gifts to him 
who affords us nourishment.^ In an argument against 
Marcioh, where his object is to show that Christ’s body was 
of the same sort as ours, the reasoning would have no validity 
on*the hypothesis of transubstantiation, for the bread and 
wine could as easily be changed into apparent as into real 
flesh and blood. ^ The point clearly is that Christ’s .body 

1 The passages are the following : ’EttccSt) (jiiXrj avrov iafiev, /cat Slol 
ty}s KTcaeuiS rp^cfiOfieOa, ryv Se '^/mv a^Tos 7rape;^€t . . . to otto 

KTtVew? TTOT^pLOV, olpia iSiov u)p.oX6y't](r€v, ov TO ry/xcVcpov Sexki 
ai/xa, Kal tov otto ktl(T€0)s dprov, Ihiov cruip-a Sta^e^atoWaTo, ov 
Ta T^pcTCpa av^€.i coifiaTa. 'Ottotc ouv Kat to Ke/cpapeVov TroTTjpLOV Kal 
ycyovo)? dpTos €7rt8e^€Tat tov Xoyov tov ©eo 9 , /cat yLverat rj co^apto'Tta 
oAlai^^ptcrToo, Ik tovtu)v 8e av^et Kal crDvtWaTat r; t^ 5 crapKO? rjpCjv 
J^ocTTacrt?, TTios SeKTLKTjV /x?) civat Atyovcrt T7/V crdpKa tt/s Sojpeas tov ©eou, 
T^Tt? ecTTt ^ 0 ) 7 ] aluiVLos ; Haer. V, ii. 2, 3. 

‘ Suis discipulis dans consilium, primitias Deo offerre ex suis creaturis, 
.... eum qui ex creatura panis est, accepit et gratias egit dicens, Hoc 
est meum corpus. Et calicem similiter, qui est ex ea creatura, quae est 
secundum nos, suum sanguinem confcssus est, et novi Testamenti novam 
docuit oblationem ; quam ecclosia ab apostolis accipiens in universo mundo 
otfert Deo, ei qui alimenta nobis praestat, primitias suorum munerum in 
novo Testamento.' Haer. IV, xvii. 5. 

Examinabit autem et doctrinam Marcionis . , . Quomodo autem iuste 
Dominus, si alterius Patris exsistit, hiijus conditionis, quae est secundum 
nos, accipiens panem, suum corpus esse confitebatur, et temperamentum 
calicis suum sanguinem confirmavit ? * Haer. IV, xxxiii. 2. 
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was built up of the* same elements as our own. That we may 
apply some such explanation to Justin Martyr’s words may 
inferred from the fact that elsewhere he attaches a simple 
memorial meaning to the Eucharist.^ 

Clement of Alexandria understood the words of institution 
allegorically. It is sufficient to quote one passage : — ‘ He 
blessed the wine, saying, Take, drink this is my blood, 
blood of the vine : he allegorizes as a holy stream of good 
cheer the Logos, which is poured out for many for the 
remission of sins.’^ So Origen explains, in a long passage 
* about i^he typical and symbolical body,’ that the mere 
material of the bread which had been sanctified by the word 
of God and prayer had no spiritual effect, but the word 
pronounced ovtr it was what benefited him who did not eat 
unworthily, but partook of it with a pure mind and con- 
science.^ In another passage he says expressly^ ‘ For 
God the Word did not call that visible bread, which he h-eld 
in his hands, his body, but the word in whose mystery that 
bread had to be broken. Nor did he call that visible drink 
his blood, but the word in whose mystery that drink had 
to be poured out. For what else can the body or blood of 
God the Word be, except the word which nourishes, and 
the word which rejoices the heart ? 

^ IIcpL Tov apTov^ ov 7 rape 8 (DK€v ypuv 6 ’^piCT€po^ ILpLcrros ttoulv ets 
avdpivrj(TLV tov re crw^u-aroTrotTycracr^at avTov Sid rovs Treerrevot/rag 
8t ovs Kal 7ra0rjTo<s yiyovi, koI Trepl rov Trorrjpiov, o €t9 dvapd^iriv 
at/xaro? avTov TrapcScoKer ^vxapLfrrovvTas Trotcti/. Dial. § 70. Similarly § 41,'^ 

2 l^vXoyrjo-iv yc rov oTvov, ctTrtov* * Aa^erc, ttUtc ' tovto piov icrrlv to 
al/Jia, atpua dpuriXov ' tov Xoyov, tov irepl ttoXXwv c#cp(€o/xcvov els 
difyeo-Lv dpiapTLuyv, euffypocrvvrjs dyiov dWrjyopei vdpia. Paedag. II, 2, p. 186, 
Potter. 

3 Com. in Matt., Tom. xi. 14. 

^ ‘ Non enim panem ilium visibilem, quern tenebat in manibus, corpus 
suum dicebat Deus Verbum, sed verbum, in cujus mysterio fuerat panis 
ille frangendus. Nec potum ilium visibilem sanguinem suum dicebat,* sed 
verbum, in cujus mysterio potus ille fuerat efiimdendus. Nam corpus 
Dei Verbi, aut sanguis, quid aliud esse potest, nisi verbum quod nutrit, et 
verbum quod laetificat cor ? ’ In Matt. Com. Series 85. 
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It may be sufficient to quote further the opinion of Fope 
Gelasius^ : — ‘ Certainly the Sacraments, which we receive, of 
the body and blood of Cnrist are a Divine thing, for through j 
the same we are made partakers of the Divine nature ; and i 
nevertheless it does not cease •lO be the substance or nature 
of bread and wine. And certainly the image and similitude 
of the body and blood of Christ are celebrated in the adminis- 
tration of the mysteries. ’2 

It is needless to follow the history further, or to enter, 
with some theologians, into a discussion of the question 
whether the body of our Lord could enter into the stgmach of 
a dog or a pig or a mouse, or be thrown into a drain. Suffice 
it to say that, while the germs of the Joctrine of transub- 
stantiation date from a comparatively early^ period, it was 
not completely formulated and generally accepted before the 
age of Scholasticism. Details must be seen in histories of 
doctrine. What it concerns us at present to observe is 
that it is clear from the testimonies which have been adduced 
that the dogma does not rest on any uniform and universal 
tradition, but, like some other essentials of ecclesiastical 
theology, was slowly formed amid the general movements 
of thought and sentiment, and gradually superseded a simpler 
and more primitive doctrine. 

The .varieties of Protestant doctrine, which depart more 
ordcss completely from the Catholic dogma, must be studied 

^ Died A.D. 496. 

2 ‘ Certe sacramenta, quae sumimus, corporis et sanguinis Christi, 
divina res est, propter quod et per eadem divinae efficimur participes 
naturae; et tamen esse non dcsinit substantia vel natura panis et vini. 
Et certe imago et similitude corporis et sanguinis Christi in actione myster- 
iorum celebrantur.* Quoted by Hagenbach, History of Christian Doctrines, 
iiigpp. 85 sq., from Bihl. Max. PP., Tom. viii. p. 703. 

The fact that in the earliest centuries the Christians had no altars and no 
material sacrifices seems to show that the later doctrine was then unknown. 
See the evidence relating to these points fully collected by Dr. Franz 
Wieland, Mensa und Confessio. Sttidien iiber den Altar der altchristlichen 
Liturgie, Mtinchen, 1906. 
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in histories. They- agree in rejecting transubstantiation and 
the adoration of the Host, and in extending the cup to the 
laity; and they range from Lutheran Consubstantiation, 
according to which the real body and blood are present in, 
under, and with the bread arid wine, to the more spiritual, 
or, as some call it, the rationalistic and prosaic view, that the 
Lord’s Supper is simply a symbolical and commemorative 
rite, and owes its efficacy to the appeal which it make^to 
the devout love and gratitude of the recipient. It is difficult 
to understand what remains in addition to the latter view 
after th^ rejection of the Catholic and Lutheran doctrines, 
though some Churches wrap the subject up in a cloud of words. 
Thus the Church of England declares ‘ that to such as rightly, 
worthily, and v^ith faith, receive the same, the Bre^-d which 
we break is a partaking of the Body of Christ ; and likewise 
the Cup of Blessing is a partaking of the Blood of Christ.’ 
The Article adds that ‘ the Body of Christ is given, taken, 
and eaten, in the Supper, only after an heavenly and spiritual 
manner. And the mean whereby the Body of Christ is 
received and eaten in the Supper is Faith. Here we are 
obviously dealing with figures of speech ; but what is meant 
by eating the body of Christ in a spiritual manner is not 
explained, though its meaning is certainly not self-evident. 
Similarly the Westminster Confession says, ‘ Worthy 
receivers, outwardly partaking of the visible elemen |^ in 
this sacrament, do then also inwardly by faith, reafiy a*l4^ 
indeed, yet not carnally and corporeally, but spiritually, 
receive and feed uptm Christ crucified, and all benefits of his 
death : the body and blood of Christ being then not cor- 
poreally or carnally in, with, or under the bread and wine ; 
yet as really, but spiritually, present to the faith of believers 
in that ordinance, as the elements themselves are to th»ir 
outward senses.’^ There is here all the appearance of great 
precision of language ; but I must frankly confess that Fkin 
unable to attach any definite meaning to it beyond the purely 

1 Article 28. 2 Chapter xxix. 7. 
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figurative one, that in the Lord’s Supper we remember and 
dwell upon Christ’s sufferings and death, and all that has 
resulted from them. 

Let us now survey the subject for ourselves. It is generally 
assumed, even by impartial writers, that Christ formally 
instituted the Lord’s Supper, as an ordinance to be observed 
for ever in his Church. If he had done so, he would have 
followed a practice common in ancient societies and cults. 
But the narratives of the event, when considered apart from 
subseqiient practice, do not suggest anything of the kind. 
According to the Gospels Jesus was partaking of th^. Passover 
meal with his disciples, and asked them in future to break 
the Passover bread and drink the wine in remembrance of 
him, by whose death the new covenant wpuld be ratified. 
But not a word is said about a new ordinance, or about his 
Church, or about successors of the Apostles, or about any 
sa<5:ramental effect. So far as Christ’s own commandment is 
concerned, there is really nothing to rest upon. Nevertheless, 
it seems almost certain that the disciples had from the first 
a sacred meal, held far more frequently than once a year, 
in which the}^ broke bread and drank wine in remembrance 
of Christ, and that this solemn act was associated especially 
with the memory of the closing scenes, his body broken and 
his blqod shed upon the cross. This became quite naturally 
their bond of union, making them members of one spiritual' 
]feSd5^whose head was Christ. It was a real act of fellowship, 
and, according to Oriental feeling, bound the disciples to 
one another in hallowed mutual obligations which have 
never lost their power of appeal to our western thought. 
That when devout feeling became less ardent, and more 
vulgar sentiments came into play, the sacred memorial act 
should be separated from the Agape, is only what we should 
expect ; but the separation would tend to give a more 
mysterious meaning to the ritual, and prepare the way for the 
later sacramental view. 

If be a correct statement of the facts, it follows that 

2G 
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the observance of the Lord’s Supper must be based, not on 
an express command of Christ’s, but on the general practice 
of 'the Church, which quite legitimately gave a universal 
application to words which may originally have had a more 
limited intention. If indeed wfe would give to Christ’s wishes 
the widest range, we ought to remember with him, whenever 
we break bread, that man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word of God ; and thus the commonest meal 
should become a Sacrament sanctified by his spirit, and 
bringing nourishment to the soul as well as the body. But 
in addition to cherishing this prevailing spirit, which may 
maintain itself amid the depressing influences of the world, 
we seek for special times and places charged with holy 
associations, through which we may recruit our faltering 
strength, and revive our fading impressions of spiritual things. 
A very special opportunity for this religious exaltation is 
afforded by the Lord’s Supper. That in spite of variations 
of doctrine it has been, like the Lord’s Prayer, common to all 
ages and almost all sections of Christendom makes it a true 
communion with that universal Church which is the body of 
Christ, and with that one Spirit which has been the hfe-blood 
of all Christ’s saintly followers. Thus its observance takes 
us away from our own narrow enclosures, and places us in 
that wide fellowship where the consecration of self-sacrifice 
rests upon every heart, and God is all in all. Th e firs t 
Communion, when the young soul openly takes upofTitsS^^ 
the obligations of Christian faith, is deeply impressive, and 
may exercise a lasting influence upon the character ; and 
the disuse of this ancient and solemn rite is the loss of precious 
means of strengthening the devout sentiments, and fortify- 
ing the soul against the world’s temptations through the 
consciousness of a common life which has its source in God, 
and of membership in a world-wide community, whose head 
is Christ, and whose bond of brotherhood is the spirit of H:he 
Crucified. 

The next Sacrament in the Catholic Church is Poemtentia, 
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which is generally translated ‘ Penance/ * It is defined as the 
Sacrament ‘ whereby the benefit of Christ’s death is applied 
to those who have lapsed after Baptism.’^ Its historical 
basis is the record in St. J ohn's Gospel that after the resurrec- 
tion Christ breathed upon his*disciples, saying, ‘ Receive the 
Holy Spirit ; whore soever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whose soever ye retain, they are retained.’^ 
It differs from Baptism, not only in matter and form, but in 
the fact that the administrator of Baptism ought not to be a 
judge, as the Church judges no one wlio has not first entered 
it through Ba,ptism, whereas in Penance the ChrAxh must 
judge of the sins which have been committed so as to be able 
to liberate the penitent. Moreover those who are baptized 
obtain complete remission of all past sins, ancVare made a new 
creature in Christ, so that Baptism cannot be repeated, 
whereas in Penance men are absolved from particular sins 
as^ften as they are committed. 

The form of this Sacrament consists of the words ‘ Ego te 
absolve,’ etc. ; and its matter, of the acts of the pepitent 
himself, namely Contrition, Confession, and Satisfaction. 

. .Contrition is grief of mind and detestation of the sin 
committed, wjth the purpose of not sinning in future. This 
prepares for the remission of sins, when it is combined with 
confidence in the Divine mercy, and the intention of doing 
tljp'^other things which are requisite for the due completion 

the’^Sacrament. This state of mind sometimes reconciles 
a man to God before the Sacrament is actually administered ; 
but such reconciliation is not to be ascribed to the contrition 
itself apart from the intention of receiving the Sacrament. 
An imperfect contrition of this kind is called Attntio, and is 
a gift of God, and impulse of the Holy Spirit, moving the 
ptnitent to prepare the way to justification. 

Confession is necessary because without it the priest could 
no^ exercise judgment upon the sins which have to be 
remitted. It follows that all mortal sins, so far as they 

1 Cone. Trid., Sessio xiv. 2 John xx. 22 , 23. 
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can be remembered, ought to be confessed, together with 
the circumstances which may affect the degree of their 
criminality ; but venial sins, though they may be rightly 
and usefully confessed, may ^be concealed without guilt. 
The distinction between mortal and venial sins is not very 
clearly defined. The former are those which completely 
alienate us from God ; the latter, the faults from which even 
good men are not exempt. Though sins may be publicly 
confessed, this is not ^ required, and confession is usually 
made in secret before the priest alone. The power of 
absolutiori, known as the power or ministry of the keys, is 
limited to bishops and priests ; and their function is not 
merely declaratory, but is a judicial act, whereby sentence 
is pronounced. ^ Absolution is not valid when pronounced 
by a priest on one over whom he has not ordinary or delegated 
jurisdiction. Very grave cases are reserved for the decision of 
the higher authorities. But there is no reservation wlibn 
death is imminent, and then any priest may give complete 
absolution. 

Satisfaction, the third part of Penance, is defined in general 
as the complete payment of something due, or as compensa- 
tion for an injury inflicted on another, and, in the religious 
sense, as the compensation which a man pays to God for 
the sins which he has committed. Complete satisfaction for 
sin has been made by Christ alone, and apart from t his! th e 
actions of men would have no value in the sight of Goch^ 
The name ‘ Canonical satisfaction ’ is applied to the punish- 
ments which are imposed by the Church upon penitents ; 
and even a punishment voluntarily undertaken, though it 
can be no part of the Sacrament, may be called satisfaction. 
Some have defined satisfaction as paying to God the honour 
which is due, and this involves a determination to avoid sfti 
entirely, and to remove the causes of sin. 

Absolution frees from the punishment of eternal death, 
but does not always release from the remnants of sin and 
temporal punishment. This distinction marks a difference 
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between Baptism and Penance. Sins* committed before 
Baptism, being due to ignorance, are entirely remitted ; 
but the case is much more serious when one knowingly gneves 
the Holy Spirit. The advantages of canonical satisfaction 
are the restraint which it imposes on the commission of sin, 
the satisfaction which it gives to the offended Church, and 
the instruction which it affords to others by the example of 
our penitence. Two things are necessary for true satisfac- 
tion : first, faith and love towards jGod ; secondly, works 
which naturally cause some pain or trouble, though through 
the power of love the most bitter pain may be unflelt. The 
works of satisfaction are prayer, fasting, and alms-giving. 
Since we are all one body in Christ, it is possible for one to 
make satisfaction for another. This, hcfwever, has its 
limits’: contrition and confession cannot be transferred, 
nor cap the works which are prescribed for healing depraved 
affections be performed by another. In cases in whicli one 
has abstracted anything from the property or the reputation 
of another, the offender is not to be absolved unless I'ue first 
promises to make restitution. The amount of the penalty 
IS to be determined by justice, prudence, and piety. ^ 

Such, then, is the Catholic doctrine of Penance, which has 
been so abundantly caricatured. It clearly possesses some 
admirable features ; the Confessional is guarded from abuse 
by ftt^ict rules ; and it is easy to believe that, when ad- 
r ministered by faithful men amid a population which has 
not reached a very high level in the religious life, it may be 
productive of great good. But the historical foundation on 
which its claim to be a Sacrament is made to rest is of the 
feeblest character. The saying which is appealed to is 
recorded only in the Fourth Gospel, which, in the face of 
recent criticism, can hardly claim to be an infallible witness 
of matters of fact ; and this remark will apply especially to 
sayings which are ascribed to the risen Christ. But if we 
accept the narrative as literally true, it says nothing of the 

^ For the above see Cone. Trid., Sessio xiv. and Cat. Rom,, Pars ii. cap. v. 
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institution of a Sacrament, nothing of transmitting the power 
of the keys to the successors of the Apostles, and nothing of 
the sacerdotal character of those successors. But to my mind 
it is a more serious objection that the doctrine seems opposed 
to the whole spirit of primitive Christianity, which was a 
layman’s religion, and largely a revolt against a priesthood, 
and a proclamation of the immediate communion of the soul 
with God. Here more than anywhere the Church intervenes, 
and puts itself in the place of God. In the parable of the 
prodigal son the offender makes his confession to his father 
alone, anfi is forgiven without any mediation. This represents 
the general tenor of Christ’s teaching ; and nowhere is there 
the slightest hint that his disciples are to make confession to 
a newly instituted sacerdotal order. Men may no doubt help 
one another in the religious life, and confession to a brother 
may sometimes be desirable and beneficial ; but these things 
follow lines of their own which are traced by the Spirit of 
God, and the gifts of spiritual sympathy and wise counsel 
are not limited to a special and segregated class. 

The fifth Sacrament is that of ‘ Extreme Unction,’ known 
also as Sacramentum unctionis infirmomm, or excuntium. 
The matter of this Sacrament is olive-oil consecrated by a 
bishop ; and this is applied to the several organs of sense, 
eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, and hands (as the principal organs 
of touch). The form is the prayer which the priest ei^frloys 
in the several anointings, saying, ' Per istam sanctam'^ 
unctionem indulgeat tibi Deus, quidquid oculorum, sive 
narium, si^e tactus vitio deliquisti,’ though equivalent words 
are, and may be, used. This is the only Sacrament in which 
the form consists of prayer ; and prayer is employed because 
one object is that health may be restored to the sick, and 
this is not regularly accomplished by the force of the Sacra- 
ment which bestows a spiritual grace. It is applicable qnly 
to those who are seriously ill, and may not be administered 
even to those whose lives may be from any other cause in 
danger. It ought not to be postponed till the sick man has 
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lost consciousness or reason, for it is moie profitable when it 
is religiously observed by the patient. Though it may, be 
administered only once in the same illness, it may be repeated 
as often as a fresh attacl: plaices the life in danger. With a 
view to suitable preparation it ought to be preceded by the 
Sacrament of Penance and the Eucharist. It may be 
administered only by a priest, who must be the pastor possess- 
jurisdiction or some other person delegated by him. Its 
benefits are the remission of venial sjns, liberation from the 
infirmity contracted by sin, the filling the mind with a 
sacred joy, arming the faithful to resist the pbwer and 
artifice of the devil, and sometimes health of body. The 
last blessing so often fails because the faith either of the 
minister or of the recipient is too weak. 

The scriptural authority for this Sacrament is found in 
James v. 14, 15, ‘ Is anyone sick among vou ? Let him call 
fof the Elders of the Church, and let them pray over him, 
having anointed him with oil in the name of the Lord. And 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick man, and tliQ Lord 
will raise him, and if he have committed sins, he shall be 
forgiven.’ That this passage should receive from Catholics 
the interpretation which it does is very natural ; but, never- 
theless, it labours under several disabilities. In the first 
pl^e,*the authorship of the Epistle is much disputed, and 
it a considerable time before its authority was generally 
recognized in the Church. It may, however, be regarded in 
any case as an evidence of fairly- early Christian practice. 
Secondly, there is nothing to prove that by ‘ the elders ’ 
is meant the single parish priest. Thirdly, according to our 
best historical information the elders in the primitive Church 
were not priests at all ; and that the writer had no thought 
Si a priesthood in his mind seems to be indicated by verse 16, 

‘ 'yierefore confess your sins to one another, and pray for 
one another, that ye may be healed ’ ; and it is added that 
the prayer, not of a priest, but of a righteous man, had great 
efficacy. And lastly, the chief blessing promised is healing, 
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and the forgiveness of sins is added in accordance with the 
belief of the time that sickness was due to sin ; but healing 
is the very result of the Sacrament which is confessedly most 
uncertain. A further difficulty in the way of the Catholic 
doctrine is this, that a Sacrament, in order to be such, must 
have been instituted by Christ. Now, as there is no historical 
evidence of this, it is necessary to derive history from the 
Sacrament, and not the Sacrament from history ; and so 
it is affirmed that, sin^e Extreme Unction is a Sacrament, 
it was instituted by Christ. A feeble support is found in 
Mark vi. I3, where it is said that the twelve who had been 
sent out to preach ‘ anointed many sick persons with oil 
and healed them.’ But even this semblance of Extreme 
Unction is not ^said to have rested on any command of 
Christ’s. The Good Samaritan also used oil for healing 
wounds, and his conduct is expressly contrasted with that of a 
priest. Nevertheless, no one will deny that the solernn 
offices of religion may bring comfort and spiritual strength 
to the*, sick or dying ; but such effects do not depend on 
a prescribed form, nor are they the monopoly of an official 
class. The earnest prayer of the righteous man is what is 
needed. But where there is a stated ministry, it is the duty 
of the minister to visit the sick. In doing so, while he re- 
members the duty, let him think of himself only as a btoth^r 
man, or rather let him altogether forget himself, and^pray 
that he may go in pure sympathy and love, and he too, 
according to his sincerity, will be an instrument of grace, 
reviving the heart of the contrite, and bringing a Divine 
peace into the anguish of death. ^ 

Ordination, the SacramenUim ordinis, is so called because 
it involves an orderly succession of ecclesiastical functions. 
For the highest grade, the priesthood, the most exaltefi 
claims are made. Bishops and priests act as interpret^TS 
of God and messengers between him and men, and bear upon 

1 See a useful note on ‘ anointing with oil ’ in The Epistle of St. James, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Dr. R. J. Knowling, 1904, pp. 1^54 sqq. 
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earth the person (or character, persona) of God himself, 
and so are deservedlj called not only angels, but even gods, 
because they hold among us the power and divinity of 
immortal God ; and though priests at all times have obtained 
supreme dignity, those of the New Testament far surpass 
all others in honour, for the power conferred upon them of 
making^ and offeripg the body and blood of our Lord and 
remitting sins surpasses human intelligence, and nothing 
similar to it can be found upon earth. ^ This stupendous claim 
is made to rest on the sayings of Christ, already referred to, 
in John xx. 21-23, and Matthew xviii. 18, and on the^doctrine 
of Christ’s priesthood after the order of Melchizedek in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. There are several orders, divided 
into major and minor. To the former belong priests, deacons, 
and subdeacons ; to the latter acolytes, exorcists, readers, 
and d.oor-keepers. Together they constitute the clerical 
or(fer, so called because they have the Lord as their lot 
and their inheritance. It is needless to dwell upon the 
ceremonies applicable to the various ranks, and 've may con- 
fine our attention to the priesthood. Priesthood is dis- 
tinguished as internal and external. Inwardly all the 
faithful are priests, for by faith they offer spiritual sacrifices 
to God on the altar of their mind. But Ordination belongs 
only^to certain men who are appointed to a sacred ministry 
in th^ Church. These are sometimes called presbyters or 
elders, not only on account of the maturity of their age, 
but much more on account of the gravity and prudence of 
their manners ; and sometimes priests, sacerdotes, both 
because they are consecrated to God, and because it pertains 
to them to administer the Sacraments, and deal with sacred 
things. When a bishop appoints anyone a priest, he first, 
afong with all the priests who are present, lays his hands 
upgn him. He then places the stole upon his shoulders, 

^ ‘ Conficiendi.' Perhaps 'preparing/ or ‘providing/ would be a better 
translation. 

2 Cat. Rom., Pars II, cap. vii. § ii. 
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and arranges it in the form of a cross upon his breast. After- 
wards he anoints his hands with sacred oil, and delivers the 
chalice with wine and the paten with the host, saying, ‘Accipe 
potestatem offerendi sacrificium Deo, missasque celebrandi 
tarn pro vivis, quam pro defunctis.’ Finally, laying his 
hands again upon his head, he says, ‘ Receive the Holy Spirit ; 
whose sins ye remit they are remitted unto them, and whose 
ye retain they are retained.^ There are in the priesthood thus 
constituted five grades of dignity and power : first, those who 
are simply priests ; secondly, bishops ; thirdly, archbishops ; 
fourthly ,1 patriarchs, attached in ancient times to Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem ; and 
lastly, the supreme Pontiff, the successor of Peter, and ‘ the 
true and legitimate vicar of Christ the Lord.’ A bishop 
alone can initiate into the major orders ; but some abbots 
are allowed to administer minor orders. Bishops are 
consecrated by three bishops. Ordination impresses a jJer- 
manent character, so that he who is once a priest cannot again 
beconie a layman.^ 

In the Church of England bishops and priests form two 
distinct orders, and in addition to these only deacons are 
recognized. The solemn and impressive services of ordina- 
tion are not regarded as a Sacrament, although in the 
consecration of bishops the words of the archbishop seerg to 
imply a kind of sacramental efficacy : — ‘ Receive the^pHoly 
Ghost, for the Office imd Work of a Bishop in the Church of 
God, now committed unto thee by the Imposition of our 
hands. . . . And remember tliat thou stir up the grace of 
God which is given thee by this imposition of our hands.’ 
Besides the archbishop (or some other bishop appointed by 
lawful commission) two other bishops must take part in the 
service. The direction about grace is not used in the orderiifg 
of priests and deacons ; but in the case of priests the ch^ge 
to receive the holy Ghost is given, and significant words are 
added, ‘ Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven ; 

1 See Cone. Trid., Sessio xxiii. ; Cat, Rom,, Pars II, cap. vii. 
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and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained.’ A 
deacon simply receives authoiity to fulfil ttie duties of his 
office. He is obliged to answer a question to which it is 
extraordinary that educated^ men can now reply in the 
affirmative : — ‘ Do you tmfeignedly believe all the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testement ? ’ 

The Presbyterian. Church in Scotland recognizes Ordination 
only for the ‘ ministers of the gospel,’ who may be pastors 
or teachers, or both united in one person, and who alone 
have authority to administer the Sacraments. Ordination 
is defined as ‘ the solemn setting apart of a person to some 
public church office,’ and it is administered ‘ by imposition 
of hands, and prayer, with fasting, by these preaching 
presbyters to whom it doth belong.’ Ordination in the 
Church of England is regarded as valid, so that one who has 
been ordained presbyter in that Church is to be admitted 
without any new ordination. 

That ministers of the gospel should be chosen and 
appointed with due regard to their moral and inteHectual 
qualifications, and should be dedicated to their work by 
some solemn and impressive form, few will be disposed to 
deny ; and any denomination suffers under a serious weakness 
which allows unsuitable men to thrust themselves into its 
mi:g;stt*y by playing on the caprice of some incautious 
congr^'gation. This, however, is a matter of discipline, 
with which we are not immediately concerned. The 
doctrinal division is that between the sacramental theory, 
which claims a miraculous gift for a particular order of men, 
and the view that the Divine grace is not limited to any special 
channel of communication. In this respect the Church of 
England occupies rather an inconsistent position. It denies 
tfiat Ordination is a Sacrament ; and yet, in the doctrine of 
apostolical succession, some of its spokesmen make claims 
which could not be surpassed by the Pope himself. Cranmer’s 
Catechism, of 1548, says The ministration of God’s 
Word, which our Lord Jesus Christ did first institute, was 
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derived from the apostles unto others after them, by im- 
position of hands and giving the Holy Ghost, from the 
apostles’ time to our days, and thus was the consecration, 
orders, and unction of the apostles, whereby they at the 
beginning made bishops and priests, and thus shall continue 
in the Church even to the world’s end. Wherefore, good 
children, you shall steadfastly believe all, those things which 
such ministers shall speak unto you from the mouth and by 
the commandment of our Lord Jesus Christ. And what- 
soever they do to you,^ as when they baptize you, when they 
give you absolution, and distribute to you the body and blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, these you shall so esteem as if 
Christ Himself in His own person did speak and minister 
unto you. Foi; Christ hath commanded His ministers to 
do this unto you, and He Himself (although you see Him not 
with your bodily eyes) is present with His ministers and 
worketh by the Holy Ghost in the administration of His 
sacraments. And on the other hand, ye shall take good heed, 
and beware of false and privy preachers . . .For Christ 
is not present with such preachers, and therefore doth not 
the Holy Ghost work by their preaching.’^ This is a 
stupendous claim, which seems entirely opposed to the 
world’s facts. Even if it could be proved historically that 
there has been an unbroken succession of bishops frorr^the 
time of the Apostles, there is no evidence that these bj^hops 
were guarded by a miraculous grace which belonged to no 
others. The bishops of the Catholic Church assert that many 
things are true, and rest on the authority of Christ, which 
bishops of the Anglican Church flatly deny. Bishops of the 
same Church do not always agree with one another. The 
gifts of the Spirit, if we are to judge by their manifestations, 
are not in fact confined to the selected order ; and there fs 
no discoverable difference in piety, learning, and usefuli^j^ss 
between the ministers of the Episcopal and of the Non- 

1 Quoted with approval in A Dictionary of the Church of England by Rev. 
E. L. Cutts, p, 27. 
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conformisf Churches. That there are meu qualified by their 
spiritual gifts, their possession of the mind of Christ, and 
their devout insight into Divine things, to help their brethren 
on their upward way, and to bring them into a clearer 
consciousness of God’s presence, is indeed true, and seems 
to be one of the providential means by which mankind 
climbs to higher altitudes; but the Spirit bloweth where it 
listeth, and has never been shut up within the folds of 
any visible organization. By the upholders of ecclesiastical 
theory Christ himselt and his Apostles were scorned as having 
no authority to teach ; and Chiistianity was a movement of 
the universal soul of man to assert its divine rights, and to 
deprive every privileged caste of its exclusive pretensions.^ 
The last of the seven Sacraments is Matrimony. The 
Catholic Church, while maintaining that celil^acy is a better 
and more blessed state than marriage, ^ nevertheless ascribes 
to (the latter a peculiar sanctity, and regards it as indissoluble 
except by death. In proof that the marriage contract is a 
Sacrament, appeal is made to Ephesians v. 32, where, after 
the reference to the union of man and wife, the Vlilgate 
translates, ‘ Sacramentum hoc magnum est ; ego autem 
dico in Christo et in ecclesia.’ The Catholic Dictionary, 
however, frankly points out that Sacramentum need not mean 
a ‘ Sacrament ’ any more than the Greek jj^verrypLov which 
it ^presents, and that in fact it cannot mean a Sacrament 
in any of the other fifteen places where it occurs. It is also 
allowed to be uncertain when Christ instituted the Sacrament. 

‘ Some say at the wedding in Cana ; others when He 
abrogated the liberty of divorce (Matt, xix.) ; others in the 
great Forty Days after Easter.’ There is not, however, a 
particle of evidence that he instituted a Sacrament on any of 
these occasions. There has been some uncertainty also 
about the character of the Sacrament itself ; but it is now laid 
do^n that the ‘ parties themselves are the ministers of the 

^ See the previous remarks on the Roman claim to apostolicity. 

2 Cone. Trid., Sessio xxiv. Canon x. 
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Sacrament ; the matter consists in the words or other signs 
by which each gives him or herself over to the other ; the 
form, which gives a determinate character to the matter, 
consists in the acceptation of this surrender by each of the 
contracting parties.’^ Nevertheless, people are expected to 
be married in Church, and to receive the blessing of a priest. 

Whether marriage be regarded as a Sacrament or not, 
every one imbued with the Christian spirit will fully sym- 
pathize with the Catholic Church in attaching an inviolable 
sanctity to the marriage bond.^ Whatever laxity secular 
governments may think it prudent to allow, facility of divorce 
is only a concession to men’s hardness of heart ; and it is a 
matter for inquir}^ whether it does not tend to degrade 
the whole conception of marriage, and to foster the very evils 
which it is intended to alleviate. Whatever we may call it, 
the love which subsists in Christian marriage is a heavenly 
gift, which bears the Divine signet seal, and testifies to tits 
own eternity ; and it will be a sad thing if the selfish savagery, 
or the wild animal passion, which sometimes dares to usurp 
the holy name of love, succeeds in expelling the sanctity 
of this union, and lowering it into a mere earthly contract. 
And so we close this review of the Catholic Sacraments, 
finding ourselves in fullest harmony with the Church’s 
aspiration for a Divine grace to rest upon all the great 
occasions of human life ; only we cannot confine this DiT^^ine 
grace to ecclesiastical channels, but believe that every soul 
may place itself under the bountiful hand of God, and through 
self-surrender receive the grace and truth which are needed 
for its guidance, and that every man who seeks in prayer 
for the gift of the Holy Spirit may pass on some Divine 
blessing to his brethren. 

1 Addis and Arnold, Catholic Dictionary, p. 547. 

2 Coleridge declares that it *is perfectly a sacramental ordinance,’ but^iot 
retained as a Sacrament at the Reformation, because it is not distinctive 
of the Church of Christ, and not of universal obligation; Aids to Reflection, 
ed. 1866, p. 29. 



Chapter VII 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF RELIGION IN THE 
INDIVIDUAL* 

From the consideration of institutions which aid the 
development or the expression of the Divine life in man 
we must pass on to a subject which, perhaps^ more than any 
other, bristles with controversy, namely, the growth and 
effect of religion in the individual and in society. 

fn viewing the rise and progress of religion in the individual 
several subjects present themselves for discussion. These 
may be arranged in a chronological order, beginning with 
the purpose of God, and ending with the ultimate destiny 
of man. 

I • Predestination 

The doctrine which treats of the eternal purpose of God 
is kxown as the doctrine of Predestination, a word derived 
from Ahe Vulgate praedestinavit, by which, in Romans viii. 
29 and 30, the Greek Trpowptcrer is rendered. All who believe 
in God and Providence must necessarily assume that there 
was a Divine purpose in the creation of man, and that the 
progressive development of the race must tend towards the 
realization of some great idea. We have already seen that, 
sy far as we are concerned, we may regard the manifestation 
of the sons of God as the ultimate goal towards which the 
wotld is moving ; and accordingly St. Paul declares that 
‘ whom he foreknew he also did predestinate to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, that he might be first-bom among 
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inany brothers.’^ .In some such inchoate form the doctrine 
remained through the early centuries, and it was not allowed 
to interfere with a belief in the freedom of the will and 
individual responsibility. It was not till the time of Augustine 
and the Pelagian controversy that thought on this subject 
began to present itself in those definite and startling conclu- 
sions which have perplexed the minds of men through so 
many generations. Even Augustine, in his early revolt 
from Manicheism, declared that nothing but its own sins 
could injure any nat^are, that there was no natural evil, 
that sin^ could not be rightly imputed to anyone but the 
man committing the sin, and that, if he had not the power of 
resisting the cause of his volition, he yielded to it without 
sin. 2 At a later time, under the stress of the Pelagian 
controversy, he formulated a doctrine which, though never 
ratified by the Catholic Church, influenced the thoughts 
of men for centuries, appeared as a rigid dogma air^^ng 
the Reformers, and, though gradually yielding to a more 
Christian view, has cast its dark shadow even into the present 
age. * It seemed to him that the doctrine of Pelagius was 
essentially shallow, and opposed not only to the testimony 
of Scripture but to the facts of the spiritual life ; ‘ and the 
repulsion which he felt from what he deemed to be error 
drove him into a position which was opposed to the conscience 
of mankind. •• 

In order to understand the Protestant dogmas cff Pre- 
destination we must observe the roots out of which they grew. 
The spiritual roots are (i) a profound sense of sin, as a 
hostile power that thwarts, and even renders impotent, 
the human will, which, in the strong language of Paul, is 
‘ sold under sin ’ (2) an overwhelming sense of the 
supremacy of God, and of the nothingness of man before lys 

1 Rom. viii. 29. ^ 

* See the passages quoted by Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, I, p. 418, 
from De Gen, contra Manich. ii. 43 (c. 29), and De lib. Arb. iii. $0 (c. 17, 18). 

3 Rom. vii. 14. 
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accepted the full consequences of this pc ;.ition. He main- 
tained that since all things which happen happen necessarily 
according to Divine predestination, there is no freedom of 
our will.^ Further reflection, however, compelled him to 
abandon such sophistical ‘ ravings about Stoical fate ’ ; 
and the Lutherans generally assumed a position by which, 
if^not very consistently, they sought to avoid the horrors 
of the Calvinistic creed. Accordingly the Formula of 
Concord lays down the following doctrine : — First of all, 
the distinction between prescience aiid predestination must 
be carefully observed. The foreknowledge of Go.i extends 
to everything, and applies equally to the pious and the 
wicked ; but it is no cause of sin, whicn proceeds originally 
from the Devil and the perverted will of ma,n ; nor is it the 
cause ’of men’s perdition, which they ought to impute to 
themselves. Predestination, the eternal election of God, 
ajJ^lies only to the pious children of God, and is a cause of 
their salvation, which is thereby firmly secured. This has 
been revealed in the Word of God, which leads us to Christ. 
Christ calls all sinners to himself, and earnestly desires that 
all men should come to him, and allow him to help them. 
Hence we must not judge of our election in such a way as 
to fall either into an Epicurean life or into despair : we 
mus^t -not say. If I am elected to salvation, I cannot be 
damijed do what 1 will, or, on the other hand, if I am not 
elected it is useless to do any good. For God has included 

^ ’ Constanter credere, qiiod a Deo fiant omnia .... Omnia necessario 
evenire scripturae docent .... voluntati nostrae libertatem, per prae- 
destinationis necessitatem adimit scriptura.’ Loci, 1521, Corpus Reforma- 
torum, xxi. p. 89. In the edition ol 1535 he is more guarded. ‘ Est 
autem haec pia et vera sententia, .... quod Deus non sit causa peccati, 
^ quod Deus non velit peccatum. Sed causae peccati sunt voluntas Diaboli 
et voluntas hominis .... Plane sequitur contingentiam concedendam 
es^.’ Ibid. p. 371. ‘ Nec invehenda sunt in Ecclesiam deliramenta de 

S|ipico fato aut Trept avay Krj^. Nihil enim habent veri aut firmi, 

etc., pp. 372 sq. ' Valla et plerique alii non recte detrahunt voluntati 
hominis libertatem ideo, quia fiant omnia decernente Deo. p. 373 * 
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all in unbelief that he may have mercy upon all, and he 
does not will that any should perish, but that every one should 
be converted and believe in Christ. The saying, ‘ many are 
called, but few chosen,’ does not imply that God is unwilling 
to make every one blessed ; but the cause is that either 
they do not hear the Word of God at all, but despise it, 
and prevent the Holy Spirit from working in them, or, 
when they have heard, let it vanish unregarded. The 
doctrines are expressly rejected, that God does not wish all 
men to repent, and believe ; that, when he calls us to himself, 
it is not kis earnest desire that all men should come to him ; 
that God ordains men to damnation from his own mere will, 
without regard to their sin ; that the cause of God’s election 
is not only his compassion and the merit of Christ, but also 
something in ourselves.^ 

We may notice, then, the following contrasted opinions : — 
God wished all men to be saved ; he wished some to 'be 
saved. The efficacy of the atonement extended to the whole 
world ; it extended only to the elect. Predestination 
depended on prevision, and applied only to the elect, while 
all others perished through their own fault ; it depended 
solely on the will of God, and therefore applied equally to the 
elect and the reprobate. Reprobation applied only to 
Adam’s posterity, Adam’s own fall being contingent (sub- 
or infra-lapsarianism) ; Adam’s fall was itself prede^stined 
(supralapsarianism) . 

The scriptural support of the doctrine, or rather doctrines, 
of predestination is found mainly in a few passages in the 
Pauline Epistles, and especially in tlie great argument in 
the ninth chapter of Romans. It is impossible here to enter 
at length into an exposition of that difficult chapter ; but a 
few general observations may be made. First of all, Pa'al 
represents predestination as conditioned by foreknowledge : — 

‘ Whom he foreknew he also predestinated. He does not 

'^Epitome, Art. xi., pp. 617 sqq. All this is explained at greater length in 
the Sdltda Declaratio, Art. xi. 2 Rem. viii. 29. 
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enter into particulars ; but the reference to foreknowledge 
seems clearly to imply some condition on the human side, 
without which the predestined end would not be reached.^ 
Whether it is possible to have foreknowledge of contingent 
events is of course open to discussion ; but God’s absolute 
foreknowledge has been frequently assumed without any 
intention of denying the freedom of the will. Even among 
men some analogy to Paul’s thought may be found. You 
may know beforehand the quality of a man’s intellect and 
the steadfastness of his character, 3.nd in consequence of 
this knowledge you may elect him out of the c:^iowd, and 
predestine him to a position of trust and honour. This 
corresponds with Paul’s idea of predestination, which is 
always to something great and good. It iS| so in the verse 
just referred to He predestined to be conformed to the 
image of his Son.’ Again he speaks of a ‘ hidden wisdom, 
wHich God predestined before the ages unto our glory. 
And again in Ephesians we read that God ‘ elected us before 
the foundation of the world that we should be holy and 
blameless before him, having in love predestined us unto the 
adoption of sons through Jesus Christ unto himself.’^ If 
we may venture to express these thoughts more generally, we 
may say that there are certain stages of spiritual elevation to 
which’God in his love is leading mankind, and that from time 

1 TIAt foreknowledge was recognized as not identical with, but as the 

ground of predestination is shown very clearly by a passage in Clement 
of Alexandria — iKK\r]<TLav . . . awdyovaai tous KaTaTcray/rfevous, ous 
TTpocuptcrev 6 0e6?, StKatous €crop.€vous ^rpo Kara^oX^S KOcrp,ou eyvwKUJS 
{Strom, vii. 17, p. 900, Potter). I owe the reference to Wegscheider, Institu- 
Hones theologiae Christianae dogmaticae, 1833, p. 517. I find, however, that 
I had already made a note of it. The Greek Church retains this view . 
‘TTtcTTcno/xcv Tov aKpcus dya^ov ©cov dtStov ous e^eXe^aro So^ay 
ojito’at, OU5 S’ av aTrcSo/c/p-acrci' eh KOTaKpLcnv Trapaxitip^^o-i ’ • • • 
TOVTOvs rrpoeiSev KaXCjs T(o avre^ovaiio ^yorop.€vov 9 , rovrovg Se 
TTp^ptcraL ^ KaraKptvaL. i^OpLoXoyla Aocrt^eov, Opo9 3)* whole 

passage is very explicit, and directed against 7 rap.p.tapoi;s atpcrtKOUs, but is 
too long to quote in full. 

2 I Cor. ii. 7. ® Eph. i. 4, 5. 
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to time he elects, sLccording to his own good pleasure, those 
whom he may send as representatives and heralds of the 
new life. The deep life of sonship, the glorious revelations 
that flashed into his soul, were not created by Paul’s will, 
but came to him as a Divine call, and sent him forth to 
subdue the heathen world to the obedience of Christ. And 
yet he felt that if his will relaxed its efforts, he, the mighty 
preacher, with his visions and revelations, might become a 
castaway. And so it always is. Our ideal is not of our own 
creation, but comes to* us with a heavenly choice and sum- 
mons, ani we imperfectly follow according to the measure 
of our faithfulness. Thus the end towards which mankind 
is moving is predestined ; and the time when this end shall 
be clearly revealed to a few longing hearts, and the degree 
in which it shall be apprehended by individual souls, are 
governed, not by human choice, but by God’s predetermined 
law. Nevertheless, the moral problem never disappe^s. 
Its precise character indeed varies indefinitely, and cannot 
be the same for the coarse and ignorant as it is for the 
cultured and refined. But each man has to be faithful to 
that which he has seen and known, and has the strange 
power of disobeying the heavenly voice, and refusing to follow 
whither God would lead. Accordingly not only Biblical 
writers in general, but Paul himself no less than others, 
constantly exhort men to be true to their profession^, and 
to live in conformity with the Divine will. In the very 
chapters where the Apostle unfolds his doctrine of pre- 
destination the Gentiles are warned that they will not be 
spared if they do not remain in the goodness which has been 
extended towards them and in Ephesians, after the glowing 
account of the predestined sonship, the readers are 
admonished to walk worthily of the vocation wherewifh 
they were called.^ Luther set aside the obvious significance 
of such passages by maintaining that they were only intended 
to lead men to a knowledge of their impotence, in the same 

1 Rom. xi. 13 sqq. 2 Eph. iv. i. 
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way as parents play with their children, bidding them to 
come, or to do this or that, only that it may appear how 
unable they are to do it, and how they are compelled to call 
to their aid the parent’s hand^ — surely one of the most 
singular instances of wresting^he Scriptures that the history 
of exegesis affords. 

But what are we to say to the hardening of Pharaoh’s 
heart ? Did not Paul, through this example, clearly teach 
the doctrine of reprobation ? It is impossible here to attempt 
a full exegesis of that remarkable passage ; but a few observa- 
tions may soften or remov^e the difficulty. In the first place 
Paul’s whole teaching assumes human responsibility, and the 
obligation resting upon men, and therefore their ability, 
to be faithful to their privileges. It follows that, if this 
passage was intended to bear the meaning Vhich is usually 
put upon it, it is a very one-sided declaration, into which 
Potul was led for the moment by the course of his argument. 
But, secondly, grave doubts may’^be raised whether the 
passage is rightly interpreted. It seems evidently assumed 
that Pharaoh was guilty of resisting the Divine command. 
Hardness of heart refers, not to moral depravity, but to 
obstinacy, and blindness of judgment ; so that the hardening 
is a judicial act, preparing the king for his merited doom. 
In the application of this example to Israel it is assumed 
that the hardening is quite temporary, and is governed by a 
beneticent purpose. The blindness of Israel made Christ- 
ianity a universal religion ; and when the Gentiles were 
gathered in, all Israel should be saved. Thus the kindness 
and the severity of God alike tended to universal salivation ; 

‘ for God shut up all into disobedience that he might have 
pity upon all.’^ 

<* The same universality in the Divine purpose is expressed 
in I Timothy ii. 4, ‘ God wishes all men to be saved, and to 
colne to a knowledge of the truth.’ This seems entirely 
opposed to the opinion that any men are predestinated to 
1 Quoted by Grimm, p. 392, note 4. 2 Rom. xi. 32. 
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be lost, or that they are left in a perdition from which they 
have no power to escape. Augustine, however, evaded its 
plain meaning by limiting ‘ all ’ to the predestinated, or 
by referring it to individuals of every class and condition.^ 
Thus what was originalty a gospel, glad tidings of great joy, 
for mankind, proclaiming the universality of Divine love, 
hcLS been changed by theologians into a doctrine of damnation 
and despair, and they have derived a ‘feeble and selfish 
comfort from the belief that they themselves and a few others 
have been arbitrarily pulled out of the general wreck. But 
the Christian doctrine of predestination proclaims that the 
loving providence of God is slowly working out a sublime 
purpose for our race, and has ‘ great hopes,’ not only for 
‘ great souls,’ but for the weary and heavy-laden, for the 
down-trodden and the outcast, for those who have striven 
with sin and found it too masterful, for those to whom Divine 
truth is but a glimmer in a dark place. There is manyia 
mystery which may fiii our hearts with shame and our 
eyes with tears ; but yet we trust that over all is a purpose 
of good which never falters, and that ‘ sin and death shall 
not prevail.’^ 

Closely connected with this doctrine of predestination 
is the question whether there is any salvation for those 
who are entirely outside the Christian religion. Augustine 
expressed the negative view which necessarily resulted from 
his doctrine that Christianity was a method of rescuing a 
certain number out of the universe of the damned. He 
admitted, however, that there would be gradations in the 
punishments. Fabricius, he said, would be punished less 
than Catiline, not because the former was good, but because 
the latter was worse ; and Fabricius was less impious than 

1 See Grimm, p. 391, note 2; Hagenbach I, p. 431, note 2. 

2 Schleiermacher, among others, believed that grace would be extended 
ultimately to all, if not in this world, then in the next, and that whether 
it came a little sooner or a little later was a point of subordinate importance 
{Der christliche Glauhe, §§ 117 sqq). 
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Catiline, riot by the possession of real virtues, but by not 
deviating so widely from real virtues;^ and the lightest 
damnation would be the lot of unbaptized infants who had 
not added to original sin any transgressions ot their own.^ 
The Reformers necessarily enAraced this doctrine in all its 
repulsive harshness ; but we must in justice to them observe 
that it was founded on the sense of spiritual deliverance 
which they had themselves experienced. Thus Luther’s 
Larger Catechism remarks that we could never have come 
to the recognition of the Father’s grace without Christ, 
the mirror of the Father’s heart, without whom we see nothing 
but an angry and terrible Judge; and of Christ we could 
know nothing if it were not revealed through the Holy Spirit. 
Consequently these articles of the faith, the Catechism 
continues, separate us Christians from all dther men upon 
earth. All that are outside Christianity, be it heathens, 
Tucks,’ Jews, or false Christians and hypocrites, though they 
may believe in and adore only onedrue God, nevertheless 
remain in eternal wrath and damnation, for tliey have not 
the Lord Christ, and are not enlightened through the»Holy 
Spirit.^ The Westminster Confession speaks with its usual 
explicitness : — ' Others not elected, although they may be 
called by the ministry of the word, and may have some 
common operations of the Spirit, yet they never truly come 
unto* Christ, and therefore cannot be saved : much less can 
men i4ot professing the Christian religion be saved in any 
other w^ay whatsoever, be they ever so diligent to frame their 
lives according to the light of nature, and the law of that 
religion they do profess ; and to assert and maintain that 
they may, is very pernicious and to be detested. The 

1 Contra Julian, iv. 3. 

Ibid. V. II. See also Enchiridion xciii. ‘ Mitissima sane omnium 
poena erit eorum, qui praeter peccatum, quod originale traxerunt, nullum 
insiper addiderunt, et in ceteris, qui addiderunt, tanto quisque tolera- 
biliorem ibihabebit damnationem, quanto hie minorem habuit iniquitatem.' 

3 Part II, Article iii., p. 503* 

^ Chap. X, § iv. See also the Larger Catechism, Question 60. 
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Church of England, where damnation is involved,' is equally 
free from ambiguity : — ‘ They also are to be had accursed 
that presume to say, That every man shall be saved by the 
Law or Sect which he professeth, so that he be diligent to 
frame his life according to that Law, and the light of Nature. 
For holy Scripture doth set out unto us only the Name of 
Jesus Christ, whereby men must be saved.’ ^ 

It may seem to us strange that such sentiments could 
be held by men who were in any degree imbued with the 
Christian spirit ; but ^hey may perhaps be traced to three 
principal sources, a consideration of which will make them 
appear less extraordinary. First, there is a natural tendency, 
under the influence of strong religious emotion, to suppose 
that that emotion has lifted us above the ordinary experience 
of mankind, and that the way in which we ourselves were 
raised into a higher spiritual life is the only way by which 
communion with God can be attained. Thus, apart from 
any real arrogance, which, however, is too apt to steal in, 
a deep and novel religious experience begets exclusiveness ; 
and it requires a wide and sympathetic acquaintance with 
men to teach us that the calmer life of multitudes rests upon 
genuine faith, and that God has many ways of appealing to 
the souls of his children. Again, we are all too much governed 
by the unconscious assumption that God really is what men 
think that he is. Thus we are prone to speak of the atheist 
as if he had no God, and of those who deny the t)ivine 
Fatherhood as if they had no heavenly Father. But sup- 
posing it to be true that Christ alone has revealed the Father’s 
heart, and that all who are not Christians think of God only 
as an angry and terrible Judge, it does not follow that he is 
an angry and terrible Judge, but, on the contrary, that that 
is a mistaken view, and that even the children of darkness afe 
dear to the Father’s heart, and, though they know it not, 
are led by his loving hand. And lastly, this narrownes? of 
view was much more excusable when the non-Christian 


1 Article xviii. 
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world occupied a far smaller place in • v'liristian thought 
than is possible at the present day. Time and space have 
broken their bounds. Hebrews and Greeks and Romans 
have become a small and modern portion of the world’s 
inhabitants, and we must go back through teeming ages, 
and behold mighty civilizations which flouiished long before 
Rome rested on its seven hills, or Athens became the queen 
of literature and thought, or Abraham left his kindrk in 
answer to a Divine call. Are we to suppose that through all 
these thousands of years God abandoned his children, and 
that nothing but sin reigned on the earth, that ten\ples rose, 
and worship was offered, and laws were enacted, and great 
communities held together in mutual helpfulness and service, 
all under the administration of the Devil ? ^ Human history 
is, noHoubt, a chequered scene, full of painful episodes ; but 
if Christ has indeed revealed the Father’s heart, then 
assuredly his providential care was guiding the vast move- 
ment, and leading men by a grAoiial progress to higher 
things. A similar change of view has taken place in regard 
to the contemporary world. Christendom no longer fills so 
vast a place in our eyes, for increased facilities of communica- 
tion have made distant nations far more real to us ; and 
closer intercourse has taught us that they also have their 
morahideals and their religious faith, which tell them of nobler 
thingg than they have yet attained. The barriers are slowly 
breaking down, and we are beginning to perceive that the 
Holy Spirit of God has a world- wide empire, and has been 
slowly preparing men for that universal brotherhood whicK, 
was dear to the heart of Christ. 

It cannot be maintained that the exclusive claims of 
Christianity are without support in the New Testament. 
Verses may be quoted which appear to give it a decisive 
sanction. Peter, in addressing the Sanhedrin, and speaking 
of the miraculous effect of the name of Jesus, says. There 
is no salvation in any other ; for neither is there any other 
name under heaven given among men in which we must be 
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saved.’^ The fourth Evangelist writes, ‘ He that believes 
on the Son has eternal life ; but he that disobeys the Son 
shall not see life, but the wrath of God abides upon him.’^ 
And again we read in the first Epistle of John, ‘ He that has 
the Son has life : he that has nht the Son of God has not life ’ : 

‘ We know that we are from God, and the whole world lies 
in the evil one.’^ The remarks already made are applicable 
to the feelings expressed in such words. But we must further 
consider the circumstances of the time. It was inevitable 
that the disciples of Jiesus, conscious as they were of a new 
life withjn themselves, and filled with a pure enthusiasm, 
should have regarded Christianity as the one only means of 
redeeming the Roman empire, which was practically their 
world, from its moral corruption. We know from the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans how foul was the 
appearance which Gentile society presented to a pure and 
lofty mind like Paul’s. And now it seemed that God’s c^n 
love had come down Inco the seething mass of pollution, 
and was appealing to men to come out of the dark abodes 
of sin* into the light of heaven, and to receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. Christ’s was the one only life that made men 
one with God. A great crisis had come upon the world, 
winnowing men, and gathering some into a brotherhood 
consecrated to righteousness, while others refused to hear, 
and remained exposed to that destruction which wait| upon 
all guilt. This mode of viewing the relation between the new 
and the old was greatly strengthened by the Messianic 
expectation. The first generation of disciples confidently 
expected Jesus soon to return, and establish the kingdom 
of the Messiah. That world-wide kingdom was to gather 
in all who would be saved ; and those who chose to remain 
outside would meet their merited doom, and perish in thdT 
sins. Thus the exclusiveness, which to a philosophical 
onlooker may appear a blemish in primitive Christianity, 
arose inevitably out of the circumstances of the time, and was 

1 Acts iv. 12. 2 John iii. 36. s i John v. 12 , 19. 
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aggravated by a view of the providential oi ’er which history 
has proved to be delurive ; and it doe" not follow that this 
narrowness of conception belongs to the essence of the 
religion. Let us turn for a moment to the teaching of Christ 
himself. 

That Jesus had a profound sense of his Divine call to 
proclaim and introduce a new spiritual kingdom cannot, I 
think, be reasonably doubted; and even the Synoptics 
represent him as having a consciousness of God’s fatherhood, 
and a power of revealing it to othern, which were peculiar 
to himself.^ This profound consciousness may explain the 
saying ascribed to him by the fourth Evangelist, ‘ No man 
comes to the Father but through me ’,2 for, according to 
the same disciple, he felt himself in such intimate union 
with God, and in such absolute dependence upon him, that 
his words and deeds w'ere a direct expression of the Father’s 
will, and it is only through the same absolute self-surrender 
to perfect love that any man can become conscious that he 
is in the Father, and the Father in him. But while Jesus 
asks for a complete trust, and a love which will neVer be 
ashamed of him, his principles of judgment are universal. 
He declares, ‘ Not every one that says to me. Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of the heavens, but he that doeth 
the will of my Father ’ ; men shall be known by their fruits, 
and it is the workers of iniquity that must depart from him.® 
When the rich young man asked Jesus what he should do 
to inherit eternal life, Jesus simply referred him to the 
commandments.'* In the figurative description of the future 
judgment everything is made to depend on deeds of sympathy 
and love.® Christ’s brother and sister and mother are those 
who do the will of his Father.® The Samaritan, that is, the 

1 Matt. xi. 25-27 ; Luke x. 21. 22. * John xiv. 6. 

a 3 Matt. vii. 20-23. Compare Luke vi. 45, 46. 

* Matt. xix. 16 sqq. ; Mark x. 17 .sqq. ; Luke xviii. 18 sqq. 

8 Matt. XXV. 31 sqq. 

8 Matt. xii. 50 ; Mark iii. 35 ; Luke viii. 21. 
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alien and the heretic, is our neighbour when he forgets him- 
self in an act of mercy ; and this is said to illustrate the 
declaration that he who loves God with all his heart, and 
his neighbour as himself, shall live.^ The prodigal son is 
driven simply by the misery of his own sin to seek his father’s 
house, and, coming with none to plead for him, is received 
with overflowing joy.^ Even in the model prayer, designed 
for the use of his own disciples, there is no mention of himself. 
All this is characteristic, and although theologians who love 
to reduce Christ to tbeir own petty level may explain it 
away, its meaning is perfectly clear, and it conducts us to 
principles of judgment of world- wide application. Goodness 
in a Gentile is the same as goodness in a Christian ; to say 
that good is evil is blasphemy against the Holy Spirit ; those 
everywhere whose rule of life is the will of God are accepted 
of him ; and Christ's spiritual kingdom is not coincident 
with Christendom, but is partly within, and partly outside 
of it. Thus it appears That the narrowness and exclusiveness 
of Christianity do not belong to its essence, but are in reality 
a departure from the principles of its Founder. 

2. Grace 

If men were predestined to some high rank in the spiritual 
world, then some provision must have been made to secure 
the attainment of that end. We have already spoken of 
the outward ‘ means of grace ’ ; and now we must ^urn to 
the doctrine of grace itself. The whole Christian movement 
is so constantly ascribed to the unmerited love of God that 
it is needless to refer to particular passages. Indeed, the 
gospel was essentially a proclamation that God loved the 
world, and wished all men to be saved, and to live as his 
children. But certain questions inevitably arise : Wtmt 
is man’s relation to the means of grace ? How does it act, 
and what does it effect ? To these questions different answers 
may be given. It may be said that grace consists simply in 

1 Luke X. 25 sqq. 2 Luke xv. ii sqq. 
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the provision of external aids which the tree will of man may 
accept or reject ; or it may be maintained, on the contrary, 
that grace is the action of the Holy Spirit within the heart, 
predisposing or even compelling it to turn to God in love 
and obedience, and that apart from this supernatural in- 
fluence the will must remain powerless for good. These 
conflicting views of Pelagius and Augustine correspond 
with two types of mind, which, I suppose, always exist, 
and which, necessarily guided by the interpretation of their 
own consciousness, diverge widely from one another in their 
spiritual psychology. There are happily constituted natures 
to whom a virtuous life is easy, who are not haunted by 
visions of an unattainable holiness, and who consequently 
have no harrowing sense of sin and impotence, and are never 
torn by the fierceness of inward strife. But there are deeper 
and more passionate natures, who send their glance far 
above the ordinary moral law, and seek for perfect inward 
communion with the holiness of God ; v^lio have wrestled 
in agony with sin, and been defeated ; and who have finally 
found rest through simple surrender to the mystic touch of 
Divine love and peace amid their warring impulses. It may 
be that these profounder souls are subject to an exceptional 
experience ; and yet that experience may give them a truer 
insight into our spiritual relations, and, when guarded against 
one-sided exaggeration, may represent truly the hidden life 
of ordinary men. 

The extreme views which present themselves on both sides 
arise from the difficulty of harmonizing grace and free will. 
The reality of both is guaranteed by Christian experience. 
Many a quiet soul, which has not the fervour of Paul or 
Augustine, is nevertheless conscious of aspirations after 
goodness, and of devout impulses towards life in God, which 
are not the creation of the will, but, coming spontaneously, 
reveal themselves as a Divine call to holiness ; and sometimes 
this call is so clear and strong, so full of visions and revelations, 
that the whole principle of life is changed, and the man feels 
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himself lifted into a higher realm of spiritual being without 
any effort on his own part. Thus grace seems to act by laws 
of its own, and to take no account of the human will. Never- 
theless, within the Christian consciousness, the sense of 
responsibility, and the conviction of the reality of sin and 
illrdesert, are no less deep and permanent, and there is no 
legitimacy in these if the will has no power of free determina- 
tion towards good or evil. It is probable that the majority 
of good men have these two experiences, and are not troubled 
by any apparent contrariety between them ; but as soon as 
you com^ to formulate a doctrine, difficulties occur, and 
while one is so overwhelmed by his assurance of Divine grace 
that he sacrifices responsibility in its honour, another is so 
impressed by th^ voice of duty and the sense of responsibility 
which it evokes, that he minimizes the action of grace.' 

The controversy which sprang from these apparently 
discordant facts played a conspicuous part at the time of me 
Reformation, so that we'may reasonably assign the first place 
to a statement of the Lutheran dogma. The first reformers 
were deeply impressed by what seemed the natural aliena- 
tion of the mind from God, by requirements in the Divine 
law which no human power was competent to fulfil, and by 
the impotence of all the good works prescribed by ecclesi- 
astical authority to bring peace of mind. But peace^had 
come to them by quite a different method. In listeningjto the 
Scriptures as the Word of God a glowing faith in Christ had 
been kindled in their hearts, and that faith had given them 
for the first time an assurance of God’s love and forgiveness, 
and awakened that pure devotion to the higher Will which 
their own willing and running had failed to attain. This ex- 
perience must have confirmed in their minds the doctrine of 
original sin ; and in its turn that doctrine must have cast ^ 
dark shade over their experience. It is assumed that ^he 
natural state of man is one of sin and damnation, from 
which a certain number are to be saved : the question is, 
how is salvation effected ? In his long and admirable article 
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on grace, or, to give it its proper title, ‘ 5n love and the ful- 
filling of the law,’^ Melanchthon appeals to the general 
consciousness as a sufficient proof of the futility of works. 
Those who think that they are to earn eternal life by their 
works can have no peace of h’eart or conscience in the hour 
of death, and can never be certain whether God is gracious ; 
for they can never know whether they have done works 
enough, or have satisfied the law. Rather, they will feel 
that they are guilty before the law, and cannot rightly love 
or serve God ; and such hearts and consciences are very hell, 
full of doubt, despair, and hatred, and the higliest saint 
would have no security against the power of the f)evil, the 
horror of death, and the anguish of hell, if he had not the 
assurance of the gospel that he should attain eternal life 
out of pure grace. ^ Accordingly the fundarnental Lutheran 
dogma on this point relates to the impotence of the human 
wiU. It is admitted that man has free will to live outwardly 
in a respectable way, to choose •athong ordinary things, 
and even, from its inborn light, without the Holy Spirit, to 
do external works of the law ; but without grace and the help 
and operation of the Holy Spirit man cannot please God, 
for the reason is blind in spiritual things, and the unregenerate 
will is not only turned away from God, but is God’s enemy, 
and has pleasure only in evil, and therefore no one is able, 
without the Holy Spirit, to turn the whole heart to God, as 
the firs\ table of the law and the first and great commandment 
require.® It is apparent from this statement that it is the 
power rather than the freedom of the will which is denied. 
Freedom to choose between alternatives is granted, and 
even the power of doing such good works as society may exact 

Apology for the Augsb urg Confession, Article iii. 

2 pp. 128 sqq. I follow the German. The German translation was made 
by Justus Jonas, but contains additions and alterations proceeding from 
Melanchthon himself (see J. T. Muller’s edition i860, p. Ixxxiii.). 

® Augsburg Conf., Article xviii. ; Apol., pp. 84, 93 ; Formula of Concord, 
Epitome, Art. ii. ; Solida Declaratio, Art. ii., pp. 655 sqq. 
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is not denied. But the whole spiritual realm is unknown, 
and the higher religious motives never present themselves. 
It might, however, be contended that, when once the Divine 
light is given, a man’s salvation depends upon his faithful 
observance of the moral law, and that by such observance he 
earns eternal life. This suggestion is met by maintaining the 
continued imperfection of the will. Even those who are 
new-born through faith and the Holy Spirit never become 
entirely pure, or perfectly observe the law, in the present 
life ; and no one can truly boast that he loves God as the law 
requires, that he loves his neighbour as himself, is free from 
all evil desires, and never murmurs against God.^ Accord- 
ingly it is an error to suppose that Christ has earned for us 
only the prima gratia, and that afterwards we must deserve 
eternal life by our own works. In that case there would be 
no peace for the heart and conscience either in the hour of 
death or at any other time, and we could never be certain 
whether God was giacious or not. Consequently this 
doctrine could lead only to uninterrupted anguish of heart, 
and "finally to despair. ^ Hence man is dependent from 
beginning to end upon grace alone for his salvation. He 
can deserve nothing but God’s wrath ; but for the sake of 
Christ, the only Mediator, God is gracious, and imparts the 
gift of faith and the Holy Spirit, through which the man 
who receives it is assured of eternal life. Good works, Which 
are required by God, necessarily follow as an expre^^ion of 
the life of grace, but not as means of procuring the favour 
of God. 

So far the doctrine of the will is not very clearly defined. 
The question inevitably arises : has the will any part at aU 
in effecting the regenerate life ? It is said that ‘ Many are 
called, but few chosen ’ : how is it that some respond to 

call, and others not ? The reply given by the Formula of 

c\> 

1 Apol., p. 89. 

2 Apology, Art. iii., p. 91 ; Form, Cone., Sol. Dec., Art. ii., p. 675. 

^ Apol., pp, 90, 95, 128. 
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Concord,' which has been already quote \ is that the cause of 
failure resides in men themselves : either they do not hear 
God’s Word, which is truly the organ of the Holy Spirit, 
through which he is really efficacious and works in our 
hearts, but close their ears and their heart, and so block the 
way of the Holy Spirit that he cannot have his work in them, 
or, when they have heard it, they throw it again to the wind, 
so that not God of his choice, but their own evil is in fault. ^ 
This certainly seems to throw upon the will the decision to 
accept or reject the proffered grace * and agreeably to this 
view Melanchthon, in 1535, taught that there were three 
concurrent causes, ‘ the Word of God, tne Holy Spirit, and 
the human will assenting to and noi resisting the Word of 
God.’^ This ‘ synergistic ’ opinion, which seems so plainly 
taught in the passage just cited from the Fofmula of Concord, 
is emphatically condemned by the same authority ; and it 
iii maintained tliat the will has no natural power whatever of 
assisting or co-operating in the re€ef>tion of grace, but grace 
comes solely through the operation of the Holy Spirit.^ 
If we attempt to combine the two views of the F^^rmula, 
we may say that in some men the will surrenders itself pas- 
sively to the efficacy of grace, while in others it offers an active 
opposition. But if this alternative remains within the power 
of the will, then the ultimate result depends after all upon 
voluntary choice ; and if, to escape this conclusion, it is 
said* that in the elect grace works with overmastering 
force, while in others it is too feeble to produce regener- 
ation, then human responsibility vanishes, and it is really 
the withholding of grace that sends man to his doom.'^ 

^ Epitome, Art. xi., Affirmativa § ii, p. 619 ; SoL Dec., Art. ii., p. 672. 

2 Quoted by Grimm, p. 404. ^ Sol. Dec., Art. ii., pp. 672 sq., 677 sq. 

^ The mental process has been carefully analysed, from the point of view 
o^a psychologist, by Dr. Edwin Diller Starbuck in his instructive work, 

* The Psychology of Religion. An Empirical Study of the Growth of 
Religious Consciousness,’ 1899. In regard to the exercise of the will he 
says, * At the crisis in conversion, no matter whether or not the will has been 
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The more logical, school of Calvin accepted the latter 
doctrine, and the Synod of Dort expressly taught that 
God bent the will of man infallibly to faith and conversion, 
and that man could not resist, so as to prevent his own 
regeneration.^ 

The Catholic dogma differs from the Protestant mainly 
in, the clear recognition of human responsibility, and con- 
sequently of the co-operation of the human will in the work 
of salvation. It starts from the same fundamental doctrine, 
that through the fall men are by nature the children of 
wrath and slaves of sin, but with this qualification, that their 
free will is by no means destroyed, although it is weakened. 
God therefore sent his Son to be a propitiator for the sins 
of the whole world. But though Christ died for all, not all 
receive the benefit of his death ; for men must be rebojn in 
Christ, and by that rebirth through the merit of his passion 
grace is bestowed upon them. The transference into a steijte 
of grace, however, cannot, after the promulgation of the 
gospel, be effected without the laver of regeneration. The 
beginning of justification, then, is derived, in the case of 
adults, from the prevenient grace of God, coming through 
Jesus Christ ; that is, from his call, whereby, in the absence 
of all merits of their own, they are called, so that through his 

definitely exercised, it is an important step toward spiritual regeneration 
that the personal will he given up. . . . We have in the foregoing only 
half the picture of the effect of the will. ... It appears that the wiA is not 
valueless in the process of conversion, as we were about to conclude, hut, on 
the contrary, it may he of the prst importance. After the person has striven 
in the direction of the new life, it would seem that it then tends to come 
of itself. God helps them who help themselves.” It may be that 
the effort expended is one direct cause of the otherwise unaccountable 
awakening.’ p. 99. The italics are the author’s. 

1 Canones Synodi Dordrechtanae, Cap. Ill, IV, § xii. (in Niemeyer, Col^ 
lectio Conf. in Ec. Ref.). The important words are : ' neutiquam fit . . . 
ut . . . in hominum potestate maneat regenerari vel non regenerari, qgn- 
verti vel non convert! .... adeo ut . . , certo, infallibiliter et efficaciter 
regenerentur.’ But this is not inconsistent with remnants of sin, and 
temptations, which must be sedulously guarded against. 
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exciting and assisting grace they are disposed to turn them- 
selves to their own justification by freely assenting to and 
co-operating with that same grace. Accordingly, while God 
touches the heart of man through the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, neither is man entirely inactive in receiving that 
inspiration, inasmuch as lie can cast it from him, nor without 
the grace of God csn he by his own free will move himself 
to righteousness. But men are disposed towards righteous- 
ness while, with the assistance of Divine grace, conceiving 
faith from hearing, they move freely i^owards God, believing 
that the things are true which have been divinely* revealed 
and promised ; and hence they begin to love God, and to 
feel that penitence for sin which they ought to have before 
baptism ; and finally they resolve to receive baptism, and 
begin' a new life. Thus man receives renewal through a 
voluntary acceptance of the grace and gifts whereby from 
being unrighteous ht becomes righteous. Owing to free will 
grace may be lost ; and for the same reason man has power, 
in a state of grace, to observe the commandments of God, 
at least with the exception of trivial and venial faults, and, 
if he persevere to the end, he has a right to expect an eternal 
reward for his good works in accordance with God’s own 
promise. But no man should trust or boast in himself, 
and not in the Lord, whose kindness towards all men is so 
great iiliat he wishes those things to be their merits which are 
really his own gifts. ^ 

In comparing the Catholic with the Protestant view it 
seems to me that the former is the truer in its spiritual 
psychology, and cannot be denied without the complete 
rejection of human responsibility, and, in strictness of 
reasoning, making God the author of sin and perdition. 
Tfiis conclusion the Protestants, of course, would not admit ; 
but it appears to follow inevitably from their premises. 
Both views are marked by the narrowness and exclusiveness 
which, as we have seen, were inevitable at the time. It 

1 Council of Trent, Session vL 
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was axiomatic that the world, apart from Christianity and 
the atonement effected by Christ’s death, was irretrievably 
lost ; and on both sides, accordingly, it was assumed that 
Christians were the sole poss^.ssors of Divine grace. The 
doctrine that Christ atoned for the sins of the whole world, 
and that the offer of grace was universal, which was main- 
tained alike by Catholics and Lutherans,! opens the way to 
a wider prospect. It was assumed that the gospel had been 
proclaimed through all nations, and every one had the 
opportunity of accepting the proffered salvation. We now 
know hovf ill-founded was this comforting supposition, and 
that, if salvation has no existence outside of Christianity, the 
vast majority of the human race has sunk into bottomless 
perdition. The imitation which is attended with this horrible 
result is due to the narrowness of human knowledge and 
perception, and it is quite inconsistent with the . great 
Christian principles that God loves the world, that he will 
have all men to be saved, that he has made all men of one 
blood,^ and that in every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of him. In accordance 
with these great sayings, which signified the breaking down 
of Jewish exclusiveness, we must break down the exclusive- 
ness of Christendom, and universalize the doctrine of grace. 
God has never left himself without a witness, but his grace 
has wrought, in various measures and by various methods, 
in the hearts of his children in all lands and in all ages. To 
say that outside of Christianity men have never loved God, 
or aspired after his holiness, or sought to do his will is to say 
what we now know to be untrue. Such love and aspiration 
and effort have been a response to the inworking of Divine 
grace. The initiative is always with God ; for, without 
exaggerating the weakness of the human will, we must see 

1 For the doctrine of the latter see the Formula of Concord, Sol, &ec., 
Art. xi., p. 804, ‘ Firmissime . . . retinendum est, quod non tantum prae- 
dicatio poenitentiae, verum etiam promissio evangelii sit universalis, h. e. 
ad omnes homines pertinent.* See also Epitome, Art. xi., AffirmaUva § 7. 
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clearly that the will cannot create new emotions, or open the 
blind feyes of the soul to see uniniagined visions. These 
come, and claim us with a heavenly authority, and we im- 
perfectly follow whither duty leadr.. Herce it is quite true 
that eternal life is purely the gift of God, and it cannot be 
earned in the sense of placing God under any obligations to 
us by our good works ; and, nevertheless, the gift may be 
imparted upon certain moral conditions which we may 
voluntarily fulfil or disregard. The notion of irresistible 
grace is, indeed, probably founded op a genuine experience. 
Not only are spiritual gifts obviously bestowed in very 
different measures, and it is impossible to believe that Christ 
and Nero could have changed places, but there are times 
when the soul seems transported into a higher region, where 
the breath of pure emotion fills it with a new life, and the 
power of the will seems to be suspended, and to lie passive 
ht the hand of God. But even then the warning is needed, 

‘ Let him that thinketh he standt^th take heed lest he fall.’^ 
The overwhelming emotion will pass away, and a time of 
depression and weariness will come, when our faithfiiiness is 
tested, and the will must take up its appointed task. Hence 
it is possible to fall from grace, and, denying the voice of the 
Spirit, to turn once more to an earthly and selfish life. But 
if in -its earnest efforts to be true to the heavenly vision the 
will jiometimes fails, then we can rest in the full assurance 
of God’s pardoning love, which visits us, neither for our own 
poor merits nor for the extraordinary merits of another, 
but from its own overflowing abundance. God’s eternal 
nature is love ; and it has neither been created nor purchased 
by Christianity ; and if Christianity has proclaimed it with 
a depth and power of appeal which belong to no other religion, 
5t has proclaimed it as a universal truth, and broken the 
^rriers which seemed to confine the grace of God within 
arbitrary limits. It is the glory of genuine Christianity 
that it does not raise a partition wall to exclude the mass of 

1 1 Cor. X. 12. 
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men from the kingdom of heaven, but reveals the great 
spiritual laws which, whether men acknowledge them Or not, 
encircle the world. 

3. Conversion 

The order in which the effects of grace manifest themselves, 
or the order of salvation as it has been technically called, 
has been described with great precision by theologians ; 
but we need not follow them in all their minute and somewhat 
pedantic divisions. The first obvious effect is conversion, 
the turning of the affections and purposes to God and his 
righteousness. This turning implies a previous ‘ call,’ 
whether external or only internal, and ‘ illumination,’ or 
a new or more vivid perception of the reality of spiritual 
things. The operative call is properly inward, a conscious- 
ness of a Divine attraction, a voice in the sanctuary of the 
soul summoning one to a nobler life. It is probable- th^t 
it generally comes on the^, occasion of some striking event : 
it may be the actual invitation of the Christian preacher, 
as he proclaims the sanctity of God’s moral law and the 
beseeching of Divine love ; or it may be indirectly, through 
the words of a book, or a saintly example, or some incident 
that drives us to serious reflection, or possibly from a multi- 
tude of gentle influences which evade our scrutiny. There 
is no single method by which God finds the hearts of* his 
children ; and the assumption, so natural to one whft has 
undergone a momentous change, that all must conform to one 
fixed pattern, and pass through precisely the same experi- 
ences, is sometimes productive of great mischief, inducing 
despondency, and consequent callousness, because the 
feelings will not run into the accepted mould. 

Conversion, according to Melanchthon, who represents^ 
I think, the ordinary evangelical doctrine, contains two parts, 
contrition and faith, to which may be added the wortky 
fruits of penitence, a change of life for the better.^ Contrition 

1 In the Latin this division refers only to poenitentia ; but that this is 
equivalent to conversion is shown by the German, Buss oder Bekehrt^ng, 
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consists of the terrors of conscience, which feels that God is 
angry With sin, and which grieves that it has sinned. Human 
nature could not sustain this horrible wrath of God, unless 
it were supported by the Word ol God. Hence the need 
of the subsequent faith ^ that sins are freely forgiven for 
Christ’s sake. This faith strives against sin, and is followed 
by love.^ 

That the foregoing describes truly one process of conversion 
no one can doubt who reads Melanchthon’s earnest words, 
which are evidently the utterance of deep conviction, the 
result of his own experience. First come, as w^th Paul, 
the threatenings of the law, and the horror of an aw^akened 
and terrified conscience ; and then the gospel steps in with 
its offer of grace, and heals the w’ounds which the law has 
inflicted. But conversion may come simply through the 
gospel. The sense of sin may be awakened, not only by the 
stiSen demands and curses of the law^ but by the vision of 
the Divine and blessed life in ChriSt, and of tlie love of God 
which he taught and manifested. In this case there is no 
terror, but pure, unselfish grief that we have slightdd the 
heavenly love, and that, while the Father’s holy compassion 
has been close to us all our lives, seeking and saving, we, 
through our pride and self-will, have been too blind to see, 
too deaf to hear it. And surely it was so when Christ was 
on thj^ earth. It was not by stormy threatenings, but by 
his holy love and sympathy, and his deep sorrow for the 
weakness and the sins of men, that he touched the heart, 
and drew the w^ayward will into submissive trust and devo- 
tion. Thus faith does not step in to assuage the previous 
terror of a guilty conscience, but is from first to last the 
operative principle, which draws the soul to God, and 
tHereby awakens a calm and holy sorrow for past evil, and 
an earnest resolve to live henceforth in loving obedience to 
the Divine will. 

iThat faith follows is expressly said, p. 172. 

^Apology, Art. v., pp. 165 sqq. 
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Two questions have often been raised in regard to con- 
version : is it universally required ? and can it come 
suddenly ? Those who believe that children are born in a 
state of moral equilibrium can see no need for conversion 
except in the case of those who*Jiave wilfully given themselves 
to a life of sin. Those, on the other hand, who believe in 
the ruin of human nature must regard conversion as a prime 
necessity for every one who is to be saved from the general 
doom. In accordance with our doctrine of sin we may take 
an intermediate position. It is universally true that, unless 
a man b^. born from above, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God ; but whether this spiritual birth always involves 
conversion may perhaps be questioned. We do not regard 
the dawning of the intellectual powers as a conversion from 
the mere sensory instincts of the infant ; and so the spiritual 
awakening may come, not with convulsions and tremors, 
but as the slow unfolding of the normal life. Certainly thtre 
are men of heavenly min'd who have no recollection of any 
such crisis as conversion, but seem to themselves to have had 
heaveh around them from their childhood, and to have heard 
the pleadings of a Divine voice from their earliest years. 
There are also good and faithful men who have never reached 
the higher levels of spiritual life, and whose judgments of 
spiritual things are shallow and imperfect. To such rnen a 
change might come, withdrawing, as it were, a veil fr^m the 
eye of the soul, and producing a revolution in their modes of 
thought ; but to men of this type conversion seldom comes, 
and they cannot be reckoned among the religious heroes 
and inspirers of the world. God, however, distributes of his 
Spirit to every man severally as he will ; and we cannot doubt 
that these men of simple life, so faithful to the light which 
has been granted them, are fulfilling their appointed wofk 
in the kingdom of heaven, and in the great assize will^ot 
be condemned because the storms of conversion have never 
disturbed the tranquillity of their souls. 

Whether conversion can be sudden or not depends on the 
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extent of meaning which we assign to f ne term. If, regarding 
it chiefly from the outside, we make it include a complete 
change in natural temperament and acquired habit, it is 
likely to occupy a considerable time, though instances might 
be quoted to shov^ that a change even of this far-reaching 
character can take place suddenly. But, properly speaking, 
outward reformatio/i is a consequence, and might be a very 
slow consequence of conversion ; the conversion itself is a 
change in the inward principle and purpose of life, an awaken- 
ing of heart and conscience to the ^apprehension of God’s 
love and the requirements of his righteousness. This 
alteration in the sentiments, consequrnt on a new spiritual 
perception, and resulting in a dedication of the life to the 
higher Will, may be sudden, and often can^be dated from a 
particular moment ; and, nevertheless, a long time may 
elapse before the new spiritual energy has reduced the 
0I& impulses to complete obedience, cyid made the visible life 
a pure expression of the hidden ideals of the soul. But while 
conversion may be, we cannot affirm that it must be, sudden. 
It may come gradually through the experiences of life and 
the exercise of thought, and it may be only after the lapse of 
years that one who has been indifferent or scornful towards 
religion is able to say that his view is completely changed, 
andffie has become conscious of a diviner life than he formerly 
recogi^iized. God has many ways of finding the soul, and we 
must not deny or despise the enlightenment and faith which 
have come in a different way from our own. 

4. Justification 

Closely connected with conversion is justification. These 
are indeed different aspects of the same experience : con- 
version denoting the change in the affections and will ; 
jUitification the change in our relations with God, which is 
coincident with the change in the inward springs of life. 
The doctrine of justification attempts to answer the question, 
what is it that makes us righteous in the sight of God, and 
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places US in the condition in which our sins are forgiven, 
and the conscience is at peace with God ? It brings before 
us the oft debated question of the relation between faith 
and works. The difference of view upon these points raised 
the most fundamental controversy between Catholics and 
Protestants. The dividing line has been already traced, 
but, though it involves some repetitiorj, must be viewed 
once more under this particular aspect. The Reformers, 
having found in their experience that ecclesiastical prescrip- 
tions brought no peac^ of conscience,^ had recourse to the 
principle pf faith, which had been awakened in their minds 
through the study of Holy Scripture ; and, accordingly, they 
laid down the following doctrine of justification : — men obtain 
forgiveness of s^n and righteousness in the sight of God, 
not through their own merit or work, but solely from grace, for 
Christ’s sake, through faith ; and this faith is counted for 
righteousness. It must be carefully observed that faith ^is 
regarded purely as the receptive organ, through which man 
appropriates the proffered justification, and not as a quality 
on accbunt of which he is justified. In order that men may 
obtain faith God has instituted the preacher’s office, and 
given the gospel and the sacraments, as means through 
which he confers the Holy Spirit, who works faith in those 
who hear the gospel, when and where he will. So it is stated 
in Article v. of the Augsburg Confession; but in Article xx. 
it is stated that the Holy Spirit is given through faith, so 
that we seem to be involved in a vicious circle. The difficulty 
is by no means cleared up in Melanchthon’s Apology. He 
says that through faith the Holy Spirit comes into our heart, ^ 
and, even more strongly, that it is through faith alone that 
we receive the Holy Spirit.® This certainly seems to make 
faith the prior condition of every spiritual grace. But if 
this were so, the whole process of salvation, so far as 
individual is concerned, would begin upon the human side, 
and the Protestant doctrine would be cut away at the root. 

^Augsburg Conf., Art. xx. 2 p. 53, 3 75,^ 
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Accordingly Melanchthon says elsewh. ;.e that faith is a 
mighty work of the Holy Spirit and the Formula of Concord 
declares that the Holy Spirit not only kindles faith and other 
virtues, but alone opens the understanding and heart to 
understand the Scripture and give heed to the Word.^ 
This represents the work of the Holy Spirit in the heart as 
prior, in thought at least, if not in time, to the operation of 
faith. But so littleis Melanchthon conscious of this difficulty 
that he combines the two statements in one short paragraph. 
Faith, he says, is a new light in the heart, a mighty work of 
the Holy Spirit, whereby we become rifcw-born ; and because 
faith alone obtains the forgiveness of sin, and fnakes us 
acceptable to God, it brings with it the Holy Spirit.^ How- 
ever we may try to reconcile these statements, it is clear that 
faith is regarded as purely a gift,^ and in n(9 way dependent 
upon the will ; for such dependence would turn it into a work, 
an^ make voluntary human agency a condition of justifica- 
tion. It is important to notice t]ie ‘character of ‘ special ’ 
or saving faith. It is carefully distinguished from mere 
belief in the historical facts of Christ’s suffering and resurrec- 
tion, such as the devils may have. It implies a warm 
confidence in God, which accepts his grace and the forgiveness 
of sins. Accordingly, faith is not opposed to good works, 
but requires them, not indeed in order to deserve grace, 
but fis fruits which are produced for the sake of God, and 
to his®glory.^ 

Melanchthon’s exposition does not sustain the extreme 
Protestant view of imputed righteousness. In defining 
jiistificari he says that it is used in two senses, namely, to be 

1 p. 79. So it stands in the German. ‘ ein stark kraftig Werk des heiligen 
Geistes, das die Herzen verandert.’ The Latin is different, ‘ fides . . . non 
otiosa notitia, sed res, accipiens Spiritum Sanctum et iustificans nos.' 

* Sol. Dec., pp. 662 sq. 3 p. 32. 

is expressly so called in the Formula of Concord : Epitome, Art. iii., 
Affirmativa 4 ; Sol. Dec., p. 684. 

® See Aug. Conf., Articles iv.. v., vi., xx. 
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converted or new-born and to be considered righteous 
and he proposes to show first that we are converted from our 
godless nature, new-born, and become righteous through 
faith alone. ^ Accordingly, further on he declares that to 
be justified means, from being a sinner to become pious, and 
to be new-born through the Holy Spirit.® In agreement 
with this view he distinguishes the righteousness which 
comes from faith in Christ from the inferior righteousness 
of the law.^ Both are a service of God. But whereas the 
righteousness of the law is a service in which we offer our 
works to God, faith ii a service in which we allow gifts to 
be bestoWed upon us ; for faith is not our own doing or 
giving, but a perfect trust that God bestows gifts on us, and 
not we on him.® This trust in God’s compassion is praised 
in Scripture as •Lhe greatest and holiest service of God.® 
The Formula of Concord, while professedly agreeing with 
Melanchthon, apparently presents a different view from Jjis. 
It declares that the w(ird,>‘ justify ^ means to absolve, that is, 
to pronounce free from sins, and formally condemns as an 
error jthe thesis that ' in the sayings of Prophets and Apostles, 
where the righteousness of faith is treated of, the words 
“ to justify ” and to be justified ” do not signify to absolve 
from sins and to obtain remission of sins, but to be made 
really and truly righteous on account of love infused through 
the Holy Spirit, and the virtues and works which flow^^from 
thence.’"^ As this does not coincide with the languagd'of the 

^ So in the German : in the Latin, ‘ iustificari significat ex iniustis iust 03 
effici sen regenerari ; significat et iustos pronuntiari sen reputari.' 

2 So in the German, ' dass wir allein durch den Glauben aus dem gott- 
losen Wesen bekehrt, neu geboren und gerecht werden.' The Latin is 
different, * quod sola fides ex iniusto iustum efficiat, hoc est, accipiat 
remissionem peccatorum.’ Further on, in quoting Rom. v. i, he accents 
the second meaning, * iustificare vero hoc loco forensi consuetudine significat 
reum absolvere et pronuntiare iustum ’ (p. 125, in the Latin only). 

* p. 74. The Latin is slightly different. p. 67. 

8 p. 69. The German is fuller than the Latin. * p. 70. 

’ SoL Dec,, Art. iii., p. 697. 
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Apology, -it is explained that there thp words regeneratio 
and vivificatio are used as synonymous with justification, 
though elsewhere they denote the renewal of man, and are 
distinct from justification. The pl-a is put forward that the 
substitution of these words not wholly improper, because 
justification is truly a regeneration in this sense, that from 
being a child of wrath one is established as a child of God. 
To the article on justification properly belong only the grace 
of God, the merit of Christ, the faith whereby Christ’s right- 
eousness is imputed to us, and we consequently obtain for- 
giveness of sins, reconciliation with ‘God, sonship, and the 
inheritance of eternal life. Even in this statement^ however, 
the justification is not represented as purely objective ; 
for it is expressly said that there is no true saving faith in 
thosf^ who are v/ithout repentance and sorrow, and have an 
evil purpose of remaining in sin.^ This certainly seems to 
injply either that the human will exercises some activity 
in the reception of faith or that the bestowal of faith includes 
an infusion of real righteousness. But the latter member of 
the alternative might be accepted without any contradjetion ; 
for it is not said that men are justified on account of their 
faith, but only that faith is the instrument whereby justifica- 
tion is appropriated. The exclusion of human desert as the 
ground, or any part of the ground, of acceptance with God 
is rigidly maintained. Faith makes righteous, not because 
it is ^good work and beautiful virtue, but because it appropri- 
ates the merit of Christ ; and the righteousness which is 
imputed to faith is the obedience, suffering, and resurrection 
of Christ, who has satisfied the law for us, and paid for our 
sins.^ The suggestion that men are justified partly through 
the new obedience which has begun is expressly condemned.® 
• Whatever real or apparent difference there is between the 
Apology and the Formula of Concord, they agree in the 
essential point of their opposition to Catholic teaching. 

1 Epit., p. 585 ; Sol. Dec., pp. 686 sqq. * pp. 684 sq. 

3 Epit., Art. iii., Negativa 9. 
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They reject with equal decisiveness the two kinds of merit 
technically known as meritum de congruo and meritum de 
condigno,^ Of these the former is prior to justification, 
and relates to voluntary actions which, in union with the 
merit of Christ, make it congruous or fitting that God should 
confer a benefit ; the latter is subsequent to justification, 
and belongs to those who, not without Divine assistance, 
deserve salvation on account of their love and good works. 
Thus, according to Lutheran dogma, man can neither con- 
tribute anything towards his justification, nor, after he has 
been justified, can he do anything to entitle him to salvation. 
Scripture,^' however, speaks of a reward in heaven. This 
may be explained in two ways. No good works can entitle 
us to eternal life ; but that life, when once given, may be a 
compensation oureward for our sufferings and works of love. 
And further, good works are really meritorious, not in the 
sense of deserving the forgiveness of sin, but in making iryen 
worthy of other gifts, which are bestowed in and after the 
gift of eternal life, so that every man will be rewarded accord- 
ing to^ his works, and some have higher distinction than 
others.^ 

The Calvinistic view of imputed righteousness is presented 
with its usual unmistakable clearness in the Westminster 
Confession : — ‘ Those whom God effectually calleth he also 
freely justifieth ; not by infusing righteousness into them, 
but by pardoning their sins, and by accounting and accepting 
their persons as righteous : not for anything wrought in 
them, or done by them, but for Christ’s sake alone : not by 
imputing faith itself, the act of believing, or any other 
evangelical obedience, to them as their righteousness ; but 
by imputing the obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto 
them, they receiving and resting on him and his righteousne^ 
by faith : which faith they have not of themselves ; it is 
the gift of God. Faith, thus receiving and resting on Chffet 
and his righteousness, is the alone instrument of justification ; 

^ ApoL, pp. 63, 72, 87, 127, 133, 135. ^ Apol, pp. 13s sqq. 
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yet is it not alone in the person justified,, but is ever accom- 
panied, with all other saving graces, and is no dead faith, 
but worketh by love.’^ 

It is clear that in this view justification is the first step 
in the religious life ; that pricr to justification man is lost in 
sin ; and that he can do nothing whatever to obtain justifica- 
tion. It is easy to understand how this doctrine might 
seem to be a true interpretation of spiritual experience. 
To certain men, in the creative epochs of religious history, 
it appears as though a diviner life came and took possession 
of them without any effort on the4r own part, and the 
beginning of this life was faith, a high conliderf?:e in the 
nearness and love of God, producing an inward power, of 
which good works were the natuial fruit. And such men, 
absorbed in the cr»ntemplation of the Divine* holiness and its 
requirements, can see nothing in themselves but ill-desert, 
ai\(^ therefore enn ascribe their peace of mind, and the whole 
of their life in God, solely to the grace which had pity on them, 
and chose to justify the ungodly by imputing to them a 
righteousness which they did not possess. If this exp<y:ience 
were universal, it would not raise any very serious difficulty ; 
but it is so far from universal that we have to explain not only 
the goodness of the saint, but the wickedness of the depraved. 
Under this doctrine human responsibility vanishes, and sin 
becomes merely a disease. If men are lost, they are lost 
becau^ a faith, which they cannot of themselves obtain, has 
never been given to them. And so this difficulty constantly 
recurs, and God, by withholding the faith which alone can 
appropriate the proffered grace, is made the real cause of 
all the world’s iniquity. 

The Catholic doctrine is perhaps sufficiently apparent 
fy^m what has alread 3 r been stated about grace and free will ; 
but the following points may be emphasized. Grace is not 
tlwpfavour whereby a righteousness which they do not possess 
is imputed to men, but is that whereby they are made 

1 Chap. xi. I, 2. 
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righteous.^ Instea^d of denying, with the Protestants, all 
human agency in justification, the Catholic insists that, 
though the grace is prevenient, it bears fruit only through 
the free co-operation of the will. It is not till men are thus 
prepared through penitence and a determination to begin a 
new life that justification takes place. Accordingly, an 
anathema is pronounced against those who say that all works 
which are done before justification, with whatever reason 
they are done, are truly sins, or deserve the hatred of God, or 
that the more vehemently anyone strives to dispose himself 
towards grace, the more grievously he sins. Justification, 
which cdmes only after the soul has been prepared for its 
reception, is defined as not only the remission of sins, but also 
sanctification, a renewal of the inward man through a volun- 
tary accept ancer of the grace and gifts whereby man, from 
being unrighteous, becomes righteous, and from an enemy, 
a friend. The causes of justification are the following,,; — 
The final cause is the* glory of God and Christ, and eternal 
life ; the efficient, the merciful God, who freely sanctifies, 
and seals with the Holy Spirit of promise ; the meritorious, 
the most beloved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who earned 
our justification by his passion on the cross, and satisfied 
God the Father for us ; the instrumental, the Sacrament of 
Baptism, which is the Sacrament of that faith without which 
no one obtains justification ; and finally, the formal 'cause 
is the righteousness of God, not that whereby he hiffiself is 
righteous, but that wherewith he makes us righteous, and 
we are not only reputed to be, but are truly called and are 
righteous, receiving righteousness in ourselves, every one 
according to his measure, which the Holy Spirit imparts to 
men severally as he will, and according to each one’s own 
disposition and co-operation. For, although no one can j?e 
righteous unless the merits of Christ’s passion are com- 
municated to him, nevertheless, by the merit of that paJ^on 
the love of God is diffused, through the Holy Spirit, in the 

1 ‘ Qua justi fiunt.* 
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hearts of* those who are justified, so l. .at along with the 
remission of sins man receives, thrcjgh Jesus Christ, faith, 
hope, and love. For faith, without hope and love, cannot 
make a man a living member of Christ's body. Hence it is 
trtfy said that faith withouc .works is dead ; and it is only 
faith which works through love that can secure eternal 
life. Men are said to be justified by faith because faith is 
the beginning and loundation of human salvation, the root 
of all justification ; and they are justified freely (gratis) 
because none of the things which precede justification, 
whether faith or works, deserves tho grace of justification. 
Thus, in opposition to Protestantism, juscificatiori is repre- 
sented as contingent, and those are censured for their vain 
and impious confidence who are certain of their own justifica- 
tion,, and maintain that no one is justified who has not this 
unhesitating belief, as though one who had not this belief 
dojibted about the promises of God and the efficacy of 
Christ’s death and resurrection. J:^ut though no one ought 
to doubt c>bout the compassion of (iod, the merit of Christ, 
or the efficacy of the Sacraments, nevertheless, regarding his 
own infirmity and indisposition, one may have fears respecting 
one’s own grace. Therefore they that stand should take heed 
lest they fall, and should work out their salvation with fear 
and trembling, in labours, in vigils, in alms, in prayers and 
offerings, in fasts and chastity. Those who through sin have 
fallen‘''from the grace of justification can be again justified 
through the Sacrament of Penance.^ 

In comparing these contrasted doctrines we may notice 
first the distinction which the Protestant draws between 
justification and sanctification, a distinction which is rejected 
by the Catholic, who makes the former include the latter. 
This is partly a diffe rence in the use of terms, but not wholly 
so. The Protestant, rejecting all human conditions of accept- 
aifPe with God, regards justification as a forensic acquittal, 
a merciful judgment of God that is not according to truth, 

1 Council of Trent, Session vi. 
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an imputation of righteousness that has no existence. J ustifi- 
cation, therefore, is the initial process, a taking of man into 
favour while he is still sunk in sin ; and sanctification comes 
later, after a man has through faith received the justification. 
The Catholic rejects wholly this doctrine of legal fiction, and, 
believing that God’s judgment must be according to truth, 
maintains that some preparation on man’s side must precede 
the remission of sins, and that this must be accompanied by 
the infusion of real goodness. The strong point on the 
Protestant side is the assertion of the impotence of external 
works to merit or procure the favour of God. Obedience to 
a law for the sake of our own safety is not righteousness, but 
at the best a discreet selfishness. Accordingly, as it is im- 
possible for man to change his inward nature, and lift himself 
to unknown leveis of thought and sentiment, there is no re- 
source unless God take him unconditionally into favour, and 
attribute to him a righteousness which he is far from posset- 
ing. But here, after all, comes in a human condition, not 
indeed as a meritorious claim, but as a receptive organ. 
It is l^d down, on both sides of the controversy, that faith 
is essential. For a man cannot come to God unless he believe 
that God is willing to receive and to forgive him. The 
prodigal would never have returned to his father’s home if 
he had expected nothing but blows and curses. But this 
faith in God’s forgiving love, and confident resting in'* his 
grace, in itself implies a spiritual revolution of the'^most 
momentous kind. It surely makes a world of difference 
whether a man is on the side of God, feeling himself folded 
in Divine Love, and earnest to live in conformity with the 
Divine will, or is opposed to God, rebelling against his will, 
and viewing him as a cruel and inexorable Judge. ^ Now, if 
a man have the former faith, it requires no make-believe t(^ 

1 This is clearly recognized by Melanchthon, who says that faith 
righteous and brings life, and that the comfort which it imparts is a new 
birth and a new life {Apol., p. 71, in the German), and cannot coexist with 
deadly sin {Apol., p. 71). 
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justify him, in the sense of receiving and forgiving him, as 
the father received his repentant and returning prodigal. 
Nevertheless this great spiritual upheaval does not imply 
the finished righteousness of a saintly child of God. The 
scars of sin, the imperious behests of evil habit, may long 
remain ; and therefore justification, in the Protestant sense, 
may be sudden an.d complete, while sanctification is slow, 
and perhaps never completed on this side of the grave. 

On the subject of the will sufficient may have been already 
said. The Catholic doctrine is, I thipk, both truer psycho- 
logically and more conducive to a holy life. It is th^ province 
of the will to accept or to reject, to be faithful or unfaithful ; 
and though the belief that they were simple instruments in 
the hand of God has, in exciting times, filled men with courage 
and ’enthusiasm, and made them equal to vast enterprise 
and heroic suffering, I think that in quiet times and with 
ordinary men the conviction that all hiiman effort was futile, 
and that we could do nothing but wait for an irresistible 
grace, would have a depressing and demoralizing effect. It 
is surely a good and strengthening thought that while we must 
depend upon God for every good and perfect gift, it is for us 
to receive or to reject it; that within certain limits, we are 
arbiters of our own destiny ; and that we shall reap as we 
have sown. 

To.^one question neither doctrine gives any satisfying 
answer : why do some men believe, and others not ? This 
is a great mystery. If God be the Father, whose essential 
attribute is love, why does he hide himself from so many ? 
The Calvinist does not shrink from the answer which follows 
logically from the whole Protestant position : God chooses 
that the vast majority should be damned for the glory of his 
justice. That is an answer which it is impossible to accept, 
if we can give no other. We must refer it to the Divine 
will, acting, no doubt, in the plenitude of love, however 
dark it may seem to our eyes, that one man has this gift, and 
another that, that some walk upon the luminous heights of 
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heavenly glory, some upon the dusty plain of common duties 
and dull affections, and others in the gloomy valleys where 
no Divine ray seems to penetrate. But may we not say that 
for wise and holy purposes there is a long gradation of souls, 
which places them in relations of mutual dependence and 
helpfulness ; that spiritual gifts are bestowed, not only for 
the sake of the recipient, but that they may be communicated 
to the world ; that the waiting, and the hope, and the strife 
against sin and on behalf of the kingdom of God, are a 
strengthening disciplirip in the education of our race ; and 
that every man will finally be judged according to his oppor- 
tunities and faithfulness ? Owing to the modifications which 
we have found it necessary to introduce into the doctrines 
of original sin ^pd of atonement, we must universalize our 
conception of faith. It is no longer the appropriation to one- 
self of some long past transaction in heaven or on earth, but 
that inward apprehension of spiritual things, and that peac^ul 
trust in God’s forgiving and sustaining love, which Christ 
sought to establish in the world. This is the true way of 
righteousness, leading to the free acceptance of an inflowing 
grace and power, in contrast to the weary struggle of meri- 
torious works. But this very faith, which seems to reveal to us 
the inmost heart of God, forbids us to believe that he has 
doomed to eternal woe all from whom he has withheld this 
precious gift. In ways which he sees best he is leading every 
man in his own order ; and wherever any unselfish ideal 
floats before the mind and captivates the will, we may see 
the beginning of that faith which is ultimately to overcome 
the world, and bring in the kingdom of God. 

It has already been pointed out that sanctification, as 
distinct from justification, almost necessarily involves a 
prolonged and varying experience. It is possible that In 
some fiery and convulsive moment heart and will may tjjrn 
to God, and life begin again under the government of new 
principles, new faith and hope and love, and the soul, amid its 
sorrow for the past, find peace and joy in the assurance of 
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the Divine forgiveness, and in the consciousness of being now 
on the*side of God against all evil in itself and in the world. 
But sanctification, the perfect cleansing 01 the inward springs 
of life, the bringing of the whole nature, all the thoughts, 
desires, and affections, into cofeplete harmony with the Spirit 
of God, is confessedly not an instantaneous process. A man 
may have become a temple of the Holy Spirit, and fully con- 
scious of the oracles of truth and righteousness within him, 
and, nevertheless, the weeds of sin may grow in some neglected 
corner, and the sacrifice offered on the altar of the heart may 
not be always pure. If there are hours of exalted communion 
and blessed vision, there are also tin es of humiliation and 
repentance, and the peace that knows no change is not yet. 
We must, however, observe a very wide distinction between 
the sin of the good man and the sin of th^ bad man. The 
former does not sin through deliberate preference, but falls 
bdfore some sudden temptation or impulse owing to the 
frailty of a nature which is not yet made perfect ; and so, 
while he looks upon sin as a foe that must be conquered, his 
faults may draw him nearer to God by deepening his humility 
and his sense of dependence on a strength higher than his 
own. But the bad man sets his will deliberately against the 
law of right, and looks upon holiness and justice as the foes 
that stand in the way of his desires. 

In reconsidering the conditions of sanctification the old 
question of the will meets us once more. Is ‘the persever- 
ance of saints ’ to be relied upon ? Can a man who is 
truly convex ted never become a castaway ? Is he to lie 
passive in the hand of God, and simply wait for the 
Spirit to breathe upon the trembling strings of the heart, 
and draw forth a heavenly music ? Not only the Catholics, 
but the Lutherans, admit the possibility of relapse ; and 
t^ Augsburg Confession expressly rejects the teaching of 
^ose who say that if men have once become pious, they 
cannot fall again.^ To me it seems clear from ordinary 

1 Art. xii. 
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experience that this is a correct view, and consequently 
that here at least the will must co-operate with the work 
of God. Even in the first glowing age of inspiration the 
danger of a relapse through faithlessness of will was plainly 
seen. Paul practised self-discijfline, lest, having preached the 
gospel to others, he should himself be reprobate and it is 
not without reason that we are warned ^against quenching 
the Spirit,^ and forgetting that we were cleansed from our 
former sins,^ and are exhorted to be earnest in making our 
calling and election sure,^ and to work out our own salvation 
with fear and trembling,® to say nothing of the constant 
admonitions to live in a manner worthy of our Christian 
profession. All may be summed up in the terse injunction, 

‘ If we live by the Spirit, let us also walk by the Spirit ’ 
that is, let the outward conduct, which is so largely dependent 
on the will, be conformed to the promptings of the Spirit, 
the principle of life, within. From such passages, founded 
as they are on a genuine experience, we may see where the 
action of the will is required. It is plain that we cannot by 
a direct exercise of will create any spiritual grace ; but we 
can use or abstain from using the means of grace. As I have 
already explained, I cannot lay down any hard and fast doctrine 
about these, and each man must judge for himself where he 
can find the best help. For the generality of men it is reason- 
able to assume that those which have been sanctioned by 
prolonged usage are really such ; and, if nothing else, the 
fact that they come to us laden with the prayer and consecra- 
tion of saints in many lands and many ages, must give them, 
for those at least who are not strangely destitute of human 
sympathy and imagination, a power of appeal which cannot 
belong to any new observance. However, this is not the 
place to discuss again the existing means of cultivating thef 
spiritual life ; what concerns us at present is this, that a mjn 
may by deliberate choice observe or neglect to observe the 

1 1 Cor. ix. 27. ® I Thess. v. 19. * II Pet. i. 9. ^Jbid. 10. 

5 Philip, ii. 12. * Gal. v. 25. 
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means of grace, or, to put it more generally, cultivate or 
neglect to cultivate the religious life. The other opportunity 
for the exercise of the will is in the manifestation of the 
hidden life upon the visiole scene. We can deliberate on the 
requirements of Christian priftciple, and endeavour to carry 
out these requirements faithfully and simply. When we are 
perfectly holy within, good works will be the spontaneous 
and inevitable fruit of the Spirit ; but till then reflection 
must decide where Christian duty lies, and the will must 
direct the steps on the path which is seen to be right. 

5, The Consummation of the Divine Life 

The consummation of man’s religious growth is described 
in the Now Testament as ‘ eternal life,’^ ^r simply ‘ life.’ 
This life is a present possession, a fact which is emphasized 
especially in the Johannine writings.^ It is the life that 
b^ongs to the eternal realm, as distinguished from the tran- 
sience of a m.ere earthly existence, the deatli of sin and 
alienation fmm God. In its highest expression, it is ‘ the 
life of God ’ and as the eternal life was made manifest in 
Christ, it is ‘ the life of Jesus, which was given to the Son 
by the Father.^ Hence Christ, being a ‘ quickening spirit,’ 
is himself called ‘ the life.’® It follows that this highest life 
is, f»r the Christian, Divine sonship, an incorporation of the 
Diviri« life with our humanity, God dw'elling in man, and 
man in God. This, and not any profession of dogma, is the 
essential distinction between the Christian and the non- 
Christian. ‘ If any man has not Christ’s spirit, he is not his.’^ 
This spirit is love, and ‘ he that abides in love abides in God, 
and God abides in him.’® So it is that ‘ He who has the Son 
has the life ’ and he need not fear the scorn and reproaches 

1 Z(JD^ atoinos. 

^ John hi. 36, V. 24, vi. 47, 54 ; I John ih. 14, 15, v. 12, 13. 

8 Eph. iv. i8. ^ II Cor. iv. 10. * John v. 26. 

« John xi. 25, xiv. 6 ; Col. hi. 4. ’ Rom. vih. 9, 

« I John iv. 16. ® I John v. 12. 
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of men, for ‘ no one can snatch him out of the Father’s hand.’^ 
Is it said that eternal life consists in the knowledge of God 
and Christ Yes ; but, taken in connexion with all the 
other teaching, this cannot be a mere intellectual knowledge 
of their metaphysical relations, *but a spiritual comprehension 
of their spiritual nature, a profound perception of their love 
and holiness, and of the communion of the Father with his 
children, which is possible only to the purified heart and 
surrendered will ; and this living in the upper air, where 
alone we gaze upon Divine realities, is the eternal life, even 
though the intellect may stumble through the want of lower 
knowledge, and the lips may be dumb in the presence of un- 
utterable revelations to the soul. It is not the wise, or the dis- 
puters of this world, that enter this holy of holies, but those 
who, in humility 'and faith, seek not their own wills, but the 
will of him that sent them, and who know that following the 
commandment which speaks in their conscience is eternal lift.® 

This leads to the doctrhie of a future life. It is not my 
purpose to survey here the philosophical arguments which 
bear upon this subject. They confessedly furnish no more 
than probabilities, and many wise and good men have failed 
to find in them the satisfaction which they desired. Our faith 
in immortality is not due to the cold perception of a scientific 
fact, but to the glowing anticipations of religious trust. \ The 
belief, whatever may be its precise origin, seems to be^ con- 
stituent part of religion. Professor Salmond, who has care- 
fully examined the evidence, says, ‘ There is the fact that, so 
far as investigation has gone, belief in some sort of existence 
after death is found to be a catholic belief of humanity.’^ 
Frequently, however, the future life was regarded as a dim 
and shadowy existence ; and it seems clear that the first 
Christian disciples felt that ‘ life and immortality ’ had beeft 
brought to light^ with a vividness which was wholly ngw. 
Whatever may be the precise facts connected with the resur- 

1 John X. 29. 2 John xvii. 3. s John xii. 49 sq. 

^ The Christian Doctrine of Immortality , 1895, p. 12. ® II Tim. i. 10. 
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rection of Christ, the Apostles appear to have had an over- 
whelming assurance of his risen and glorified life. It has not 
been the design of Providence to transmit the facts in con- 
sistent and indisputable narratives ; and although we must 
be deeply impressed by the undoubting and exulting faith 
of these early disciples, it is impossible for us to place the 
same dependence on external events. But whatever out- 
ward testimony they may have had, for them, as for us, the 
deepest roots of faith were inward. He who believed in the 
Son of God had the witness hi himself that God had given 
him eternal life.^ Christians had the*‘ earnest of the Spirit,’^ 
which was a^ pledge of their future ; aheritance.®'* So, even 
more exclusively, must it be with us. The conscious life 
with God, of the human child with the Divine Father, is 
the life of eternity ; and folded in the FatRer\s love, we can 
Took ^forward with hope and trust to the world that lies 
bSyorid the reach of sight and touch, where we shall breathe 
a diviner air, and walk in the fulness of communion with 
God, and with saintly and beloved souls. 

I will allude to only one objection that is brought against 
the Christian hope, because it appears to rest on a religious 
ground, and presumes to look down upon the common herd 
from the superior position of self-renunciation. How mean 
and. selfish, some one says, to wish for any further life when 
the e#trthly scene is closed : as for me, I am grateful for the 
time I have spent here, and am content to return into 
nothingness, like a guest who departs, full of good cheer, 
from a banquet. But others may think that such language, 
with its boastful assumption of gratitude and humility, is 
really the expression of an abnormal egotism. They who 
speak thus can be thinking only of themselves : they have 
laeen royally feasted, and they want no more. But what of 
t^se who have not been royally feasted, those to whom life 
has been a long struggle with oppression and misery, those 

2 II Cor. V. 5 ; and see Rom. viii. /i. 

8 Eph. i. 13 sq- 


1 1 John V. lO sq. 
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who through the ardour of a mighty faith have striven for 
human good through agonies of persecution and scorn ? 
They doubtless were willing to be even anathema for the 
sake of their brethren ; but is it selfish in us to believe that 
their faith has not been a mocking dream, and that the work 
which took its shape from the conscious majesty of an 
immortal being was not founded on ignorance and falsehood ? 
Paul says, ‘ If in this life only we have hoped in Christ, we 
are of all men most pitiable.’^ How paltry and selfish, 
cry the superfine votaries of death ! So Paul, with his high- 
sounding phrases, was' working simply for the pleasures of 
a future 'paradise ! No; not so. But the hope of im- 
mortality is so bound up with religion that it gives the scale 
of our humanity, and, if it be false, the whole of our outlook 
into the spirituai and eternal world is a deceit, as when a 
prisoner wakens from dreams of liberty to his clanking chains' 
and hideous dungeon ; and nothing can be more prtial5ie 
than to build our life upon falsehood, and to renounce the 
solid blessings of earth, which alone have any reality, for 
ideals ijvhich are only the crazy fancies of a diseased brain. 
If there be no eternal life, we have been constructed on 
erroneous principles ; and we are yielding, not to selfishness, 
but to the irresistible drawings of the Spirit when we expand 
the wings of the soul, and soar, in anticipation, into that 
upper air, where we shall see face to face, and know e^^n as 
we are known. It is no sign of grace to believe that we are 
to be separated for ever from God, and that the dark veil is 
never, for us, to be withdrawn from the high mysteries of 
his providence. And to come to earthly friends, it is not the 
self-forgetting and simple who deny that the beautiful souls 
whom they have known, who have loved them, and whom 
they have loved, have sunk into the pit of nothingness? 
To take the supreme instance, it is not for our own sa^^es 
that we refuse to believe that Christ was tortured into 
annihilation on the cross. 


1 1 Cor. XV. 19 . 
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In regard to the mode of existence, tix^e locality, and the 
occupations of the future life it is best to confess our total 
ignorance. We may indulge our imagination, in order to 
render our ideas more vivid by clothing with a body the 
unsubstantial forms of abstract thought ; but we should 
remember that oui imagination may be far unlike a reality 
which lies wholly beyond our experience. The New Testa- 
ment maintains on the whole a reverent reserve upon these 
subjects, and some of its most picturesque delineations are 
obviously figurative. It was inevitable, however, that the 
great hope should assume move or less definite shapes, and 
that these should pass from popular conceptions int(9 rigorous 
doctrine. The passage into the final condition presented 
itself to the primitive Christian mind as a resurrection of 
the dead, which became more clearly definod as a resurrec- 
tion of the body, and even a resurrection of the flesh. The 
ref^esmitation, however, was not uniform. Paul, while 
insisting on a doctrine of resurrec,tion, emphatically asserts 
that ‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,’ 
and that, though not all are to die, yet all must be ‘ changed ’ 
when the great consummation comes. ^ He looked for a 
‘ spiritual body ’ which apparently was to be evolved out of 
the ‘ psychical body ’ that was laid in the grave. ^ Elsewhere 
he contrasts with our earthly tabernacle ‘ a house not made 
with ‘hands, eternal in the heavens,’ and longs to be clothed 
with Kis ‘ habitation which is from heaven.’^ And again 
he says that Christ ‘ will fashior anew the body of our 
humiliation, that it may be conformed to the body of his 
glory.’^ And for our future residence we are to ascend in 
clouds to meet the Lord in the air, and so remain for ever 
with him.® Nevertheless, towards the close of his life he 
eipected an immediate union with Christ when death had 
dissolved his earthly ties, having, as he said, a desire to depart 
ailt?to be with him.® Christ himself speaks of the future 

1 1 Cor. XV. 50 sq. 2 ibid. 44. ® 11 Cor. v, i sq. 

A Philip, iii. 21. 6 i Thess. iv. 17. ® Philip, i. 23. 
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life under the form, of resurrection ; but his descriptions are 
presented in parables, and are evidently appeals *to the 
moral judgment, and not dogmas for the understanding. 
But in his solemn reply to the Sadducees he clearly intimates 
that the conditions of the futeire life will be quite different 
from those of our earthly existence. I think we may safely 
say that the doctrine of resurrection in its crudest form 
involves an impossibility : the world could not contain or 
support its population. To the modern mind it is equally 
difficult to believe that the countless millions of men, even in 
spiritual bodies of glory, are to float about for ever in the air. 
Some sudi doctrine was perhaps necessary in order to convey 
the notion of personal identity, and this is -probably the 
underlying truth, around which various conceptions clustered. 
But though the^body is at present indispensable for mutual 
recognition, and though the operations of the mind are novg . 
dependent on the brain, the union of mind with body i^, a 
myster}/, and we certainly cannot know that consciousness 
requires a nervous system. It may be that their intimate 
union^is essential for this stage of our being, but that we are 
destined to pass to other and fairer worlds ; and this transla- 
tion is impossible till we have laid aside our ‘ muddy vesture 
of decay.’ But it is enough for us to know that we cannot 
be where God is not, and that our highest ideals toil painfully 
after God’s realities. 

Although the idea of retribution did not universafly, in 
early religions, attach itself to the belief in a future life,^ 
nevertheless, where the moral element asserts itself, and the 
recognition of duty and responsibility becomes clear, it is 
inevitable that death should present itself as a solemn crisis 
in man’s destiny, or, in other words, that judgment should 
follow the termination of his sojourn here, and fix, for goojJ 
or ill, the future conditions of his being. The saying, 
^Whatsoever a man sows, that shall he also reap,’^ commefiis 

1 See Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortality, p. 23. 
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itself both to reason and experience, anu we may accept it 
as the fundamental Christian teai^hing on this subject. 
Our vision of judgment may be determined by the habits 
of our time or the creative skill of our imagination ; but in 
the statement of doctrine we /nust not go beyond principles, 
v/hich are plainly revealed to us in our earthly lot. When 
or where or how the judgment will take place we cannot tell. 
Whether there will’ be an unveiling of the secret soul which 
none but the eye of God has ever seen ; whether we shall 
simply feel a sweeter and lovelier peace than we have felt on 
earth, or, on the contraiy, hear inwjirdly a more emphatic 
pronouncement of the judgment which conscienca> is always 
passing upor? us now, we do not know. But we do know 
that Christ’s distinction is between the good and the bad ; 
that. he will not accept prophecies in his rn^e, and wonder- 
iul'iworks, and cries of ‘ Lord, Lord,’ in place of doing the 
w^l -of his Father ; that his disciples are to be known by 
their love one to another ; that the blessed of his Father 
are those who perform deeds of sympathy and mercy towards 
their fellows ; and that those who go away into the dark 
are the men who work iniquity, or neglect the calls of 
humanity. And if condemnation is pronounced upon the 
unbelieving, it is upon those who prefer the darkness to the 
light because their deeds are evil, and who through blindness 
and hardness of heart misrepresent and persecute those who 
would lead them to a better way. Of the rejection and 
punishment of men for supposed intellectual errors there is 
no trace. 

The conditions of the future life have been differently 
conceived by Catholics and Protestants. The former teach 
that there is a purgatorial fire, by which the souls of the pious 
^re tortured for a definite time, so that they may enter the 
kingdom of heaven without stain. ^ This doctrine seems 
xHtire in conformity with the facts of human nature than 

1 Council of Trent, Sessio vi., Canon xxx. ; Sessio xxii., Cap. ii ; CaU 
Rom,, Pars I. de artic. v., Cap. vi., § v. 
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that of the Protestants, who divide men sharply* into two 
classes, assigned respectively to heaven and hell. Catholics 
also teach that there was a ‘ limbus,’ where the souls of saints 
before the advent of Christ enjoyed a peaceful habitation, 
without any sense of pain, and<supported by the blessed hope 
of redemption. These were liberated through Christ’s 
descent into hell.^ 

In regard to the duration of punishments Catholics and 
Protestants are agreed : this life decides man’s fate once for 
all. The former, however, make a merciful distinction. 
The receptacles of the damned are not all of one and the 
same kin*!. There are hidden retreats in which souls are 
detained who have not reached heavenly beatitude ; but 
there is another most foul and dismal prison where the 
souls of the daiuned are tortured with perpetual and in- 
extinguishable fire, in the company of unclean spirits. I' 
The sternness of Calvinism combines these two states i4to 
a single doctrine. Accordmg to the Westminster Divines, 

‘ The punishments of sin in the world to come, are everlasting 
separation from the comfortable presence of God, and most 
grievous torments in soul and body, without intermission, 
in hell fire for ever.’^ This doctrine has appeared to many 
modems so atrocious, and so irreconcilable with the love of 
God revealed in Christ, that they reject it, and try to show 
that the New Testament contains a larger hope. *The 
Universalists believe in the final salvation of all souls ; lathers 
have recourse to the thought of conditional immortality, 
and suppose that the incorrigible will at last cease to exist. 
The New Testament is eagerly explored, and ingeniously 
interpreted, in order to obtain authority for these more 
comforting expectations ; but since we have not regarded 
the Bible as a store of magical cryptograms, we need not 
join in the controversy, and I may be content to refer the 
reader to the careful and judicious treatment of the quesifdh 

1 Cat, Rom., ibid. § vi. 2 Cai. Rom., ibid. § iv. 

2 Larger Catechism, 29. 
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by Professor Salmond.^ He himself, r^Jying upon man’s 
freedom and moral responsibility, accepts the view ‘ that 
man s immortality is determined by the spiritual attitude 
to which he commits hiniself here, that the moral decision 
made in the brief opportunity of this life is final, and that the 
condition consequent on it in the other world is one of eternal 
blessedness or the opposite ’ ; but this ‘ has no necessary 
connexion with idedfe of punishment which>ere once current, 
or with those realistic pictures of hell and crude conceptions 
of the retributive awards of Divme justice with which it has 
been burdened. ... it has to be relieved of all such acces- 
sories. He adds that ‘ the principle of degrees Ai reward 
and punishment must be taken in all its breadth as an 
essential and qualifying element in the doctrine in question.’ 
This,, he thinks, ‘ is the proper corrective to the dogmas of 
second probation and a universal restoration. It gives all 
m aSeviation whicli other views of the future profess to 
give, and it gives it without dojng violence either to the 
power of man’s will or to the sufficiency of grace here.’® 
Now I think it must be admitted that there is such a thing as 
being too late ; that there are opportunities which, ii once 
let slip, never recur ; and that in this life the sins of long ago 
leave a spot of pain in the memory, which even becomes more 
acute as the conscience becomes more sensitive. Neverthe- 
less,* this pain is not constant, and may vanish in either of 
two ^fays. It may disappear in a deadness of the moral 
nature, which is sometimes described as death in the New 
Testament ; but if moral pain is obliterated in this way, it 
is succeeded by the misery of unsatisfied desire, for selfish 
craving gnaws the heart, and poisons the fountains of life. 
On the other hand, the pain of the awakened soul, which 
perhaps W'C may describe as purgatorial, though it becomes 
more acute as our love of righteousness deepens, may yet be 
lOsIt in a divine glory, when the soul is conscious only of the 

^ Christian Doctrine of Immortality, pp. 523 sqq., 592 sqq. 

2 pp. 661 sq. 3 pp. 670 sq. 
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love of God, and there is no room for any thought of self. 
These are the moral facts which govern our judgment, and 
we may feel assured that, as men pass away into the future 
world, they must reap as they have sown ; and there, for us, 
the curtam drops. It is hardly safe to take the brief span of 
our life on earth as the measure of eternity ; and though 
there is many a small hell on our fair planet, and wicked men 
harden themselves in sin, nevertheless, so long as we believe 
in Divine love, and see the pain of the cross borne for sinful 
man, we must believe that God does not pronounce an 
irreversible doom, and that the sufferings of the future may 
be not oUly punitive, but remedial. It is, I think, true that 
Christ seems to sanction a final division between the good 
and the bad, and holds out no hope of future restoration ; 
but it is difficult'to believe that he who came to seek and save 
the lost had no such hope. It may be that the question neve’- . 
presented itself as it does to our minds. As spade has,'.' to 
our imagination, enlarged its borders, so has time ; and 
when Christ or others spoke of ‘ eternal,’ I doubt whether 
they were thinking of what would be the state of souls 
billions of centuries hence. Death was the great crisis, 
which sifted men according to their deeds ; and they passed 
away to the rewards and punishments belonging to eternity, 
in contrast with those of our earthly state. This was _ what 
immediately concerned mankind, and they did not attempt 
to see beyond the decisions of the great assize. For*hs too 
it may be more reverent not to endeavour to penetrate the 
dark veil. It is enough to know that the good and bad alike 
are in the hands of God, and that he will be neither cruel 
nor unjust. There are mysteries of iniquity and suffering 
on earth which we cannot solve ; much less, with our limited 
knowledge, can we solve the mysteries of eternity. But God 
is love ; and we may wait in trust for the lifting of the veil. 
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The consummation of the divine life in society spoken 
of as ‘ the kingdom of God.’ This is present wherever the 
will of God is the accepted rule of life. Its essence lies in 
the communion of the soul with God. As^St. Paul pithily 
^escribes it, ‘ The kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, 
bukugh'k^ousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.’^ 
In^other words, it does not consist either of scruples about 
merely external observances or in‘*disregard of such scruples, 
but in the perfection of spiritual character ; and since we 
are not already perfect, we may, while recognizii/g its 
presence, nevertheless pray for its fuller advent in ourselves. 
The case of society is analogous, but different. There are 
individuals who, whatever their imperfections may be, seem 
to eiT^hrine the Divine Spirit, and make us feel the presence 
of an '^overruling sanctity. But there is no civil society 
^\hich we can acknowledge as an organized expression of 
the Divine will. The kingdom of God is indeed present 
as a power of holy life working against the world s evil ; 
but society as a whole, teeming as it does with unconquered 
evil, appears sadly remote from the spirit of Christ. It is 
the universal prevalence of that spirit, drawing together the 
nations of the world into a holy brotherhood of the children 
of. ^od, which must constitute the Divine kingdom upon 
earth ; and therefore the advent of that kingdom is not 


1 Rom. xiv. 17. 
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inappropriately described as a return of Christ in ^lory, 
victorious over all evil, and making the spiritual power 
of righteousness everywhere triumphant. The hope of this 
blessed consummation of the world’s history may enter into 
all our prayers, while we leave to the imagination of the 
poet the forms which it will assume, the catastrophe which 
Will precede it, and the heavenly splendours which will 
accompany its advent. But the aspiration after a new heaven 
and a new earth, wherein shall dwell righteousness, has been 
shaped by Christian faith into a dogma of Christ’s return 
in the most literal uense. This dogma is most clearly 
expressed in the New Testament ; and yet, in the form 
which it assumed in the minds of the first disciples, it has 
been completely falsified by history. It is, at least to my 
mind, an incontrovertible proof that the abiding power of 
Christianity lies deeper than dogma, and that even tW 
divinest inspiration is not a guarantee against inteRectnal 
error. But how far Jesus himself sanctioned this error it 
is very difficult to decide ; and in order to arrive at a reason- 
able ppinion we must survey the evidence. 

The Evangelists ascribe to Christ certain predictions of 
a second coming before the then living generation had passed 
away. We must not dismiss these as a late and unspiritual 
interpolation simply because a belief of this kind would, 
from our modern point of view, be extravagant and fanatical. 
Whether a belief is fanatical or not depends largely on the 
prevalent ideas of the time ; for the fanaticism is due, not 
to the falsity of the belief in itself, but to the excited and 
unbalanced state of mind in which it has its origin. Paul 
was a man of education, full of sound practical wisdom, 
and capable of writing the deepest spiritual truth in im- 
perishable words ; and yet he believed that the Lord would 
descend from heaven with a shout, and that the disciples 
then living would be caught up in the clouds, to meet nim 
in the air.^ No one with Paul’s mental power could hold 
1 1 Thess. iv. i6 sq. 
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belief now. We must not therefore reject sayings 
which are ascribed to Jesus on the sole ground that they do 
not harmonize with our ideal of a twentieth century teacher. 
We are inquiring into the facts in the life of an historical 
person, and we must proceed by historical methods, and not 
adapt the history to our own predilections. 

There is an indisputable and impressive fact which has an 
important bearing on our inquiry. It was the universal belief 
of the primitive Church that Jesus would return to earth 
before the first generation of believers had passed away. 
This will become clear if we bring passages from various 
documents together under one view. ^ have already referred 
to the First Epistle to the Thessalonians,^ where Paul speaks 
in the first person : ‘ We that are alive, that are left unto 
the coming of the Lord ’ : and he professes to base this 
“atatemeiit upon ‘ the word of the Lord.’ The same subject 
is ■’tr^a^ed at length in the Second Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians but the personal expectation is not so clearly 
pronounced, though i. 7 and ii. i certainly suggest a coming 
within his own lifetime. In I Corinthians tlie hope \s still 
confident that ‘ we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed,’ that ‘ the dead shall be raised . . . and we shall 
be changed ’ and it is intimated that the time is short, 
and ^all earthly conditions have such an evanescent value as 
to be practically non-existent.^ Paul tells the Romans that 
‘ the night is far spent, and the day is at hand.’^ And 
towards the close of his life, though he began to feel that he 
might die before the great advent, he still was looking for a 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, from heaven.® This belief 
was not confined to Paul. At the beginning of Acts we are 
assured that Jesus went up into heaven, and would come 
a^ain in like manner,'^ and it seems implied in one of Peter’s 

addresses that the Christ would be sent to the men who were 

. # 
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listening to him, provided they repented.^ James tA<^ is 
living in ‘ the last days,’ and is confident that ' the coming 
of the Lord is at hand,’ and ‘ the judge standeth before the 
doors. In I Peter we are warned that ‘the end of all things 
is at hand,’^ and that ‘the time is come for judgment.’^ 
In I John also ‘ it is the last hour,’ as was proved by the 
antichrists who were to precede the great consummation.® 
The Seer of the Apocalypse takes up the strain, and speaks 
of things ‘which must shortly come to pass.’® Among 
these things are ‘ a new heaven and a new earth ’ ; ^ and 
Jesus declares that ‘ the time is at hand,’ and that he comes 
quickly.®^ The Alexandrian culture of the vTiter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews does not prevent him from holding 
fast ‘ the confession of our hope that it waver not,’ as he saw 
‘the day drawifig nigh,’ and applied to his own time the 
prophecy, ‘ For yet a very little while, he that conjeth sljafi 
come, and shall not tarry.’® Finally, the late 5?pis€e, 
II Peter, shows that the non-fulfilment of the expectation 
was an obstacle to Christian faith. Mockers were asking, 
‘ Where is the promise of his coming ? ’ The fathers had 
fallen asleep, and all things went on as they had done from 
the beginning. The writer replies that the Lord is only giving 
time for repentance, that with him one day is as a thousand 
years, and that the presence of the mockers was a sign- .that 
the ‘ last days ’ were really come.^® 

There are various types of doctrine in the New Testament ; 
but this one belief, which history has failed to verify, was as 
universal as it was tenacious, and seems to have been quite a 
fundamental dogma in the primitive gospel. What was its 
origin ? We might, I think, fairly say that it was almost a 
necessity of faith among Jewish disciples, whose minds were 
imbued with the Messianic idea. They had risen to the beli<!f 
that the Crucified might be the Christ ; but his suffering co^ld 

^ Acts iii. 19-21. 2 James v. 3, 7-9. 3 i Pet. iv. 7. 

^ I Pet. iv. 17. 5 I John ii. 18. 6 pev. i. i. 7 pev. xxi. i. 

8 Rev. xxii. 10, 12, 20. » Heb. x. 23, 25, 37. 10 II Pet. 
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no^o away with the prediction that he .was to rule in regal 
splendour over the renovated earth. The distinctive work 
of the Messiah, the establishment of the kingdom of God, 
with himself as its visible head, was still to be accomplished ; 
and thus the confession that <» Jesus was the Christ virtually 
involved belief in his second advent. The withdrawal into 
heaven would naturally be regarded as of short duration, 
for men do not put off their enthusiastic expectations to a 
far distant future. Moreover, John the Baptist had declared 
that the kingdom of heaven was at hand, and Jesus himself 
(for this we need not doubt) had repeated the declaration. 
In this way we might, I think, account for the prevaient belief. 
And yet so universal and so confident a conviction can hardly 
have arisen without some support in the teaching of Jesus 
himself ; and when we find distinct attestation that it was so, 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the reports which 
hxvI^ 'Some down to us rest on at least a substantial basis 
of fact. 

In judging of the historical attestation two considerations 
seem to be of importance : first, the testimony is, in essential 
points, the same in all three Synoptics, and therefore in all 
probability represents the primitive apostolic tradition ; 
and secondly, the prediction is repeated on several occasions, 
so that it can hardly be ascribed to the mistaken insertion of 
a piece of Jewish apocalypse. In the great eschatological 
speech Jesus declares that the Son of Man shall come in 
clouds with great power and glory, and that ‘ this generation 
shall not pass away until all these things be accomplished.’^ 
At an earlier time, in sending out the Apostles to preach, 
he uttered the promise, ‘ Ye shall not have gone through the 
cities of Israel, till the Son of Man be come.’^ This is not 
indeed in the parallel passages in Mark and Luke ; but there 
are obvious reasons for its omission, whereas it is not easy to 
explain its improper interpolation. Connected with this is a 

1 Matt. xxiv. 30, 34 ; Mark xiii. 26, 30 ; Luke xxi. 27, 32. 

8 Matt. X. 23. 
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promise made in reply to Peter’s question, ‘ What then &all 
we have ? ’ Jesus answers, ‘ Ye which have followed me, 
in the regeneration when the Son of Man shall sit on the throne 
of his glory, ye also shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.’^ This^ also is wanting in Mark and 
Luke ; but the latter has a very similar expression in his 
narrative of the last supper. Jesus there says, ‘ I appoint 
unto you a kingdom, even as my Father appointed unto me, 
that ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom ; and 
ye shall sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.’* 
More important is the solemn declaration which Jesus made 
after the confession of Peter : * Whosoever shall be ashamed 
of me and of my words in this adulterous and sinfiil generation, 
the Son of Man also shall be ashamed of him, when he cometh 
in the glory of hi^Father with the holy angels. And he said 
unto them, Verily I say unto you. There be some here of thenv- 
that stand by, which shall in no wise taste of death, tiiJftilay 
see the kingdom of God cq^ne with power.’ So the words 
stand in Mark,^ and they are substantially the same in LukeA 
In Matthew® the earlier part of the saying is wanting, so 
that there is nothing to identify the Son of Man with Jesus 
himself ; and the concluding words are, ‘ till they see the Son 
of Man coming in his kingdom,’ a sense which is, however, 
implied in the other accounts. In Mark and Luke it is qjear 
that Jesus and the Son of Man are one and the same. Lastly, 
there is the solemn reply of Jesus to the adjuration of the 
high-priest, ‘ Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed ? 
And Jesus said, I am : and ye shall see the Son of Man sitting 
at the right hand of power, and coming with the clouds of 
heaven.’® Luke omits here the coming with the clouds ; 
but his Gospel is probably late enough to account for the 
omission on the ground that the prophecy had not been# 
fulfilled. 

^Matt. xix. 28. *Lukexxii. 29, 30, ^Mark viii. 38-ix. i. 

* Luke ix. 26 sq. ^ Matt. xvi. 27 sq. 

® Mark xiv. 61 sq. ; Matt. xxvi. 63 sq. ; Luke xxii. 67-69. 
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difficult to suppose that all these reports are without 
fo<fndation in fact ; and if we could be sure that they had not 
become seriously coloured in transmission, we should be 
forced to conclude that Jesus expected to return in person, 
and establish the Messianic rdgn, before his own generation 
had passed away. I confess, however, that I find it impossible 
to reconcile this view, not only with the classical saying that 
‘ the kingdom of God cometh not with observation,’^ but 
with a series of parables which represent it as of hidden, 
silent, and gradual growth. It is true that in some of these 
parables an end of the world is spoktn of, when the Son of 
Man will send forth his angels, or the return of a*master is 
contemplated* who will call his se’*vants to account ; but the 
end of the world is placed quite indefinitely in the future, 
and the return of a master or the coming ci a bridegroom is 
susceptible of a spiritual interpretation. On the other hand, 
the leHeral lesson of the parables is perfectly explicit, and a 
kingdom which was to come like a, flash of lightning, and with 
awful portents in earth and sky, could not be described as 
coming not with observation. It may be said, however, 
that men are not always consistent, and that the popular view 
may sometimes have become uppermost in the mind of Jesus ; 
but this kind of inconsistency is not easily reconciled with the 
general calmness and balance of his character. His foresight 
of his^death shows how clearly he looked facts in the face, 
and did not allow himself to be carried away by empty 
dreams. But he may have used language which was after- 
wards misunderstood. We know that he was fond of speaking 
figuratively, and of setting forth spiritual truth in material 
images ; and the exaltation of the prophetic gift tends to 
rise into poetry, and does not easily express itself within the 
tfammels of logical speech. It is, therefore, possible that in 
asserting his confident belief that his cause could not be put 
down, thatXthe kingdom of humanity would surely come, 
and though men might kill his body the spirit of his life would 

1 Luke xvii. 20. 
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reign with more triumphant power, he may have adored 
the grand imagery of the apocalyptic seer, and in tlie i^t 
vision of a poet have used phrases which were afterwards 
translated into literal prose. 

This view finds some support in the fact that he never says 
expressly, I Jesus will return and reign in Palestine within 
the present generation. The predictions are always in the 
third person, and even as they stand ’there is a certain 
grandeur and vagueness about them which tempts us to avoid 
a perfectly literal interpretation. It is also apparent in one or 
two cases that we cannot rely on the accuracy of the reports. 
We have* already noticed that in the remarkable passage 
where it is said that the Son of Man will be ashamed of those 
who are ashamed of him these words are wanting in Matthew, 
and that if you emit them in Mark and Luke the return of 
the Son of Man disappears. Matthew, accordingly, insertjs 
the Son of Man in the final part of the quotation, fror^’^^fijth 
he is absent in Mark and ijike. Now in an earlier chapter 
of Matthew^ there is a saying which, though in very different 
words, ^ may be taken to represent the declaration which is 
omitted in the later narrative : — ‘ Every one therefore who 
shall confess me before men, him will I also confess before my 
Father which is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me 
before men, him will I also deny before my Father which is 
in heaven.’ Here the Son of Man disappears, and^ Jesus 
speaks in his own person ; but there is no reference to a 
return or to any particular time. Is not the conclusion 
justified that sayings have been combined, and to some 
extent interpreted, according to the judgment of the 
narrator ? There is another passage, about the final 
judgment, which is equally instructive. Towards the end 
of the Sermon on the Mount are the words, ‘ Many will say 
to me in that day, Lord, Lord, . . . and then will I profess 
unto them, I never knew you.’^ Here Jesus distinctly 
claims for himself the office of final judge of those who are 

1 Matt. X. 32 sq. 2 Matt. vii. 22 sq. 
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fit jjfr unfit for the kingdom of heaven in the day when it will 
b^festablished. But this saying is wanting in the correspond- 
ing passage in Luke ; and we find its equivalent in a different 
place, ^ and there the declaration in the first person is put 
into the mouth of a figurative ‘ master of the house.’ This 
again betrays the work of combination and interpretation ; 
and the latter instance especially shows how easily the 
figurative statement of a general principle might, in perfect 
good faith, be changed so as to express the prevalent belief. 

I am therefore inclined to the opinion that the universal 
belief of primitive Christianity in tho bodilj' return of Christ 
rested upon certain utterances of Jems himself;^ but that 
these utterances were misinterpreted owing to the inability 
of the disciples to shake off the expectation that the present 
age was to be closed by a grand catastropiic ; and, further, 
tsj^at owiqg to this misinterpretation the reports which have 
cjfne’Sown to us are more or less distorted. This whole vein 
of thought must seem to us strange and fantastic ; but we 
must remember that in the science of that age heaven, with 
its hosts of angels, was only a few miles off, and the^fate of 
man w^as the great object of interest to the celestial hierarchy. 
At any moment a tremendous crisis might come, and the 
predicted Son of Man appear in the clouds to establish his 
empire of righteousness. It is all the more impressive that 
Jesu^ recognizes the beauty of the natural order, and declares 
that the kingdom of God shall come with the same gradual 
development as the growing seed or the hidden working of 
leaven ; and we may infer that in his own thought his coming 
was to be of a spiritual kind, conformed to the slow and 
equable processes of nature, a secret germ of life planted in 
the heart of society, and silently working out, in the progress 
l5f the centuries, its determinate results. 

1 Luke xiii. 25-27. 
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Sextus Empiricus, 309. 

Sin, see Contents, Part' I II. 
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Sophocles, 245. 

*y)uls, origin of, 222-223. 

pre-existence of, 222. 
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Starbuck, 483. 
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Supralapsarianism, 468, 
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Taurob<?lium, 423. 
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Tchertkoff, 313. 
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rp the bread and wine in . the 
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his reading in Matt. xvi. 18, 384. 
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